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FIRST  LINES 


OF  THE 

PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC. 


PART  II. 

l 


Of  NEUROSES,  or  NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 

I  ^ 

MXXXIL 

IN  a  certain  view,  almofl:  the  whole  of  * 
the  difeafes  of  the  human  body  might 

be  called  Nervous  ;  but  there  would  be  no 

> 

u4 1  for  fuch  a  general  appellation  ;  and,  on 
Vol.  III.  -A  the 
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the  other  hand,  it  feems  improper  to  limit 
the  term,  in  the  loofe  inaccurate  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  applied,  to  hy- 
jleric  and  hypochondriacal  diforders,  which 
are  themfelves  hardly  to  be  defined  with 
fufficient  precifion. 

MXXXIIL 

In  this  place  I  propofe  to  comprehend^ 

*  :  1  '  *  '  '■% 

under  the  title^of  Neuroses,  all  thofe  pre¬ 
ternatural  affedlions  of  fenfe  or  motion s 

'  '  *  >  V  A.  ' 

which  are  without  pyrexia  as  a  part  of  the 
primary  difeafe  ;  and  all  thofe  which  do 
not  depend  upon  a  topical  affedtion  of  the 
organs,  but  upon  a  more  general  affedtion, 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,and  of  thofe  powers 
on  which  fenfe  and  motion  more  efpecial- 
ly  depend. 

:  -  .  ‘,t 

MXXXIV, 
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■  -  ^  MXXXIV. 

in  this  view  1  eftablifh  a  clafs  of  dif- 
cafes,  under  the  title  of  Neuroses  or 
Nervous  Diseases.  Thefe  I  again  di- 
hinguifh,  as  they  confift,  either  in  the  in- 

V  H  " 

terruption  and  debility  of  the  powers  of 
fenfe  and  motion,  or  in  the  irregularity 
with  which  thefe  powers  are  exercifed ; 
and  accordingly,  I  eftablifh  four  orders  of 
this  clafs,  under  the  titles  of  Comat  a , 
Adynamiae ,  Spafmi ,  and  Vefaniae ,  to  be  de¬ 
fined,  as  we  proceed  to  treat  of  them  more 
particularly. 


BOOK 
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O  F  COMA  T  A. 

i 

/  - 

•  * . 

MXXXV. 

Under  this  title  are  comprehended  thefe 
affections  which  have  been  commonly  cal¬ 
led  theSoporofe  difeafes  ;  but  they  are  moft 
properly  diftinguifhed  by  their  confuting 
in  fome  interruption  or  fuppreffioh  of  the 
powers  of  fenfe  and  voluntary  motion,  or 
of  what  are  called  the  animal  functions, 
Thefe  are  indeed  ufually  fufpended  in  the 
time  of  natural  lleep  ;  but  in  all  thofe  dif¬ 
eafes,  fleep,  or  even  the  appearance  of  i jt, 
is  not  conffantly  a  fymptom.  Of  thefe 
difeafes  t  can  mark  and  properly  explain 
two  genera  only,  which  come  under  the 
titles  of  Apoplexy  and  Palfy . 

C  H  A  P~ 
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■  C  H  A  P  T  E  R  L 

'  » 

Of  Apoplexy. 

MXXXVI. 

/  ’ 

Apoplexy  is  that  difeafe  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  external  and  internal  fenfes., 
and  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  motions., 
are  in  fome  degree  abolished  ;  wThiIe  refpi- 
ration  and  the  adtion  of  the  heart  continue 
to  be  performed.  By  its  being  an  affedfion. 
of  the  'whole  of  the  powers  of  fenfe  and 
motion,  we  diftinguiih  it  from  Palfy ;  and 
by  its  being  with  the  continuance  of  refpi- 
ration,  and  the  adtion  of  the  heart,  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  Syncope .  I  have  fur¬ 
ther  added  to  the  ordinary  definition  of  a- 
poplexy,  that  the  abolition  of  the  powers 
of  fenfe  and  motion  is  in  fome  degree  only; 

meaning 
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meaning  by  this  to  imply,  that,  under  thd 
title  of  Apoplexy,  are  here  comprehended 
thofe  difeafes  which,  as  differing  from  it  in 
degree  only,  cannot,  with  a  view  either  to 
pathology  or  practice,  be  properly  diftiri- 
guifhed  from  it.  Such  are  the  difeafes 
fometimes  treated  of  under  the  names  of 
Cams ,  Cataphora ,  Coma ,  and  Lethargus . 

>  ' 

MXXXVIL 

.  v  -  v 

Apoplexy,  in  all  its  different  degrees, 
molt  commonly  affedts  perfons  advanced  in 
life,  and  efpecially  thofe  above  fixty  years 
of  age.  It  moft  ufually  affedts  perfons  of 
large  heads  and  fhort  necks,  perfons  of  a 
corpulent  habit,  perfons  who  have  palled 

an  indolent  life,  and  ufed  a  full  diet,  and 

/  '  *  ^  ■* 

efpecially  thofe  who  have  indulged  in  fre¬ 
quent  intoxication.  Men  who  have  long 
laboured  under  a  frequent  and  copious  dif- 
charge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
Yeflels,  upon  either  the  fuppreffion  or  fpori- 


taneous 
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'  \  ''  "  \ 

taneous  ceafing  of  that  difcharge,  are  par- 

./  i 

ticularly  liable  to  be  affedted  with  apo¬ 
plexy. 

•  \ 

MXXXVIIL 

This  difeafe  frequently  comes  on  very 
fuddenly ;  but,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  various  fymptoms,  as,  by  frequent 
hts  of  giddinefs,  frequent  headachs,  a  he- 
morrhagy  from  the  nofe,  fome  tranfitory 
interruptions  of  feeing  and  hearing,  fome 
falfe  vifion  and  hearing,  fome  tranfitory 

degree  of  numbnefs,  or  lofs  of  motion  in 

: 

the  extremities,  fome  faultering  of  the 
tongue  in  fpeaking,  a  lofs  of  memory,  a 
frequent  drowfmefs,  and  frequent  fits  of 
incubus. 


MXXXIX. 

i 

An  attention  to  thefe  fymptoms, and  to  the 
predifponent  circumftances,  (MXXXVIL) 

:  will 
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will  often  enable  us  to  forefee  the  more 
violent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

i 

\  0  £ 

MXL. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  on  to  a  ccnfide- 
rable  degree,  ft-  has  been  frequently  obfer- 
ved  to  have  been  immediately  induced  by 

K 

violent  exercife;  by  a  full  and  long  conti¬ 
nued  infpiration ;  by  a  fit  of  anger ;  by  much 
external  heat,  efpecialiy  that  arifing  from  a 
crowded  afiembly  of  people ;  by  warm  ba¬ 
thing  ;  by  intoxication  ;  by  long  ftooping 
with  the  head  down ;  and  by  a  tight  li¬ 
gature  about  the  neck.  The  difeafe  has 
been  remarked  to  make  its  attacks  moft 

I  '  •  . .  .  *  ..  .  •  ;  i  \  • 

frequently  in  the  ipring  feafon,  and  efpe- 
daily  when  the  vernal  heat  fqddenly  fuc- 
ceeds  to  the  winter  cold, 

MXLI. 

The  fymptoms  denoting  the  prefence  of 

w  .  ' 

this  difeafe  will  be  fufficiently  known  from 

the 
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the  definition  given  (MXXXVI.).  Though 
the  whole  of  the  body  is  affedted  with  the 
lofs  of  fenfe  and  motion,  it  fometimes 
take  place  more  upon  one  fide  of  the  body 
than  the  other,  and,  in  that  cafe,  the  fide 
leaft  affedted  with  palfy  is  fometimes  af- 
fedted  with  convulsions.  In  this  difeafe 
there  is  often  a  Stertorous  breathing ;  and 
this  has  been  fa  id  to  be  a  mark  of  the  moft 
violent  State  of  the  difeafe ;  but  it  is  not  a!- 
ways  prefent  even  in  the  moft  complete 
form,  or  moft  violent  degree  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe, 

MXLII. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  this  difeafe  may 
be,  in  general,  whatever  interrupts  the 
motion  of  the  nervous  power,  from  the 
brain  to  the  mufcles  of  voluntary  motion, 
or  from  the  fentient  extremities  of  the 
nerves  to  the  brain. 
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MXLIIL 

Such  an  interruption  of  the  motion  of 
the  nervous  power  may  be  occafioned, 
either  by  fome  comp *  of  the  origin  of 

the  nerves ,  or  by  fome  thing  defroying  the 
mobility  of  the  nervous  power .  Both  thefe 
caufes  we  muft  treat  of  more  particularly ; 

and,  firft,  of  that  of  compreffion,  feeming- 

J  1  **  r 

iy  the  moil  frequent  occafion  of  apoplexy, 
and,  perhaps,  the  occafion  of  all  thofe 

■  4  *  ■  >  ,  ?•  .  .  y 

apoplexies  arifing  from  internal  caufes. 

M^Liy. 

i  -  ~ ■  ■  _  L  ~ 

The  lofs  of  fenfe  and  motion,  in  parti¬ 
cular  parts  of  the  body,  may  be  occasioned 
by  a  compreffion,  either  of  the  origin  of 
certain  nerves  only,  or  of  the  fame  nerves 
in  fome  part  of  their  courfe  from  the  brain 
to  the  organs  of  fenfe  and  motion.  Such 
cafes  of  partial  compreffion  I  am  to  take 
no  further  notice  of  here;  fors  as  the  af¬ 
fection 

*  i 
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1 1 

fe&ioti  I  am  to  treat  of  now  is  general,  it 
muft  depend  upon  a  very  general  compref- 
fion  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  or  medul¬ 
lary  portion  of  the  brain ;  and,  therefore, 
this  only  is  to  be  confidered  here. 

MXLV. 

.  r 

This  compreffion  of  the  origin  of  the 
nerves,  or  medullary  portion  of  the  brain, 
may  be  produced  in  different  ways,  as, 

is  By  external  violence  fracturing  and 
preffing  in,  a  part  of  the  cranium. 

2.  By  tumours,  fometiines  foft,  fome- 
times  bony,  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
brain,  or  in  its  membranes,  and  becoming 
of  fuch  a  bulk  as  to  comprefs  the  medullary 
fubftance  of  the  brain. 

3.  By  the  blood  accumulated  in  the 
blood-veffels  of  the  brain,  and  diftending 
them  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  comprefs  the 
medullary  portion  of  the  brain,  or  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  nerves. 

4-  By 
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4.  By  fluids  effufed  in  different  parts  of 
the  brain,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  crani¬ 
um,  and  accumulated  in  fuch  quantity  as 
to  occaiion  the  compreflion  we  treat  of. 

And,  as  to  this  laft,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
here,  that  the  fluids  effufed  may  be  of  two 
kinds,  that  is,  they  may  be  either  a  portion 
of  the  common  rnafs  of  blood  poured  out 
from  red  veflels,  or  a  portion  of  ferum,  or 
colourlefs  fluid,  poured  out  chiefly  by  ex- 
halants. 

1  ' 

MXLVI. 

1 

Of  thefe  feveral  caufes  of  compreflion. 
the  firft  is  not  to  be  confidered  here,  he- 
eaufe  the  removing  it  does  not  belong  to  our 
province  5  and  the  confideration  of  the  fe- 
cond  may  be  omitted,  as,  in  mo  ft  inftances, 
it  is  neither  to  be  difcerned  nor  cured  by 
any  art  yet  known.  The  third  and  fourth 
caufes  of  compreflion,  as  they  are  the  moft 
frequent,  and  are  alfo  moft  properly  the 

fubjeds 

\ 

X 
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fubjefts  of  our  art,  fo  they  are  thofe  which 
deferve  our  particular  attention  ;  and  we 
ihall  therefore  endeavour  to  trace  them 
further  back  In  the  ferles  of  caufes  which 
may  produce  them.. 

i  -  1  '  v  ’  t 

MXLyiL 

Both  the  ftates  of  over  diftenfion,  and  of 
effufion,  may  be  produced  by  whatever  in- 
creafes  the  afflux  and  impetus  of  the  blood 
in  the  arteries  of  the  head,  fueh  as  violent 

_  i 

exercife,  a  violent  fit  of  anger,  external 

A 

heat  applied.,  or  any  ftrong  preffure  upon 
the  defending  aorta* 

MXLVIII. 

But  both  thefe  ftates  of  over  diftenfion 
and  of  effufion,  feem  to  be  more  frequently 
produced  by  caufes  that  operate  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  free  return  of  the  venous  blood, 
from  the  veffels  of  the  head  to  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart, 

MXLlX 
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4 

MXLIX. 

The  venous  veffels  of  the  brain  are  of  a 
conformation  and  diftribution  fo  peculiar* 
as  lead  us  to  believe,  that  Nature  intended  to 
retard  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  accu¬ 
mulate  it  in  thefe  veffels;  and,  therefore, 
even  very  fmall  additional  refiftances  to  the 
motion  of  the  blood  from  thefe,  towards  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  may  readily  ac¬ 
cumulate  the  blood  in  them  hill  more.  Such 
accumulation  will  moft  readily  happen  in 
advanced  life,  when  the  venous  fyftem,  in 
general,  is  in  a  plethoric  ftate,  and  when 
this  plethora  takes  place,  efpecially  in  the 
venous  veffels  of  the  brain.  It  will,  in  like 
manner,  be  mod  apt  to  occur  in  perfons 
whofe  heads  are  large  with  refpedf  to  the 
reft  of  the  body,  and  in  perfons  of  a  fhort 
heck,  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  return 
of  the  venous  blood  from  the  head.  The 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  venous  veffels 
of  the  brain  will  allb  be  moft  likely  to  oc¬ 
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cur  in  perfons  of  a  corpulent  habit,  either 
becaufe  thefe  may  be  confidered  to  be  in  a 
plethoric  ftate,  or  becaufe  obefity  gives  a 
compreffion  of  the  blood-veffels  in  many 
parts  of  the  body,  and  therefore  fills  thofe 
of  the  brain,  which  are  entirely  free  from 
juch  kind  of  compreffion. 


ML* 


Thefe  are  the  circumftances  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  body,  which,  producing  a 
flower  motion  and  return  of  the  venous 
blood  from  the  veffels  of  the  head,  favour 
an  accumulation  and  diftenfion  in  them  ; 
and  we  now  proceed  to  mention  the  feve- 
ral  occafional  caufes,  which,  in  every  per- 
fon,  may  direftly  prevent  the  free  return 
of  the  blood  from  the  veffels  of  the  head 
towards  the  heart.  Such  are, 

i.  Stooping  down  with  the  head,  or  o- 
ther  fituations  of  the  body  in  which  the 
head  is  long  kept  in  a  depending  ftate,  and 

in 
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In  which  the  gravity  of  the  blood  increafes 
the  afflux  of  it  by  the  arteries,  and  oppofes 
the  return  of  it  by  the  veins. 

2.  A  tight  ligature  about  the  neck,  which 
compreffes  the  veins  more  ftrongly  than 
the  arteries. 

X 

3.  Any  obftru&ion  of  a  confxderable 
number  of  the  veins  carrying  the  blood 
from  the  head,  and  more  efpecially  any 
confiderablc  obftrucftion  of  the  afcending 
vena  cava. 

4.  Any  confiderable  impediment  of  the 
£r6e  paffage  of  the  blood  from  the  veins  in¬ 
to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart;  and  it 
is  commonly  by  this,  and  the  immediately 
preceding  circumftance,  that  polypous  con¬ 
cretions  in  the  cava,  or  right  ventricle,  are 
found  to  occaiion  apoplexy. 

5.  The  return  of  blood  from  the  veins  of 
the  head  towards  the  heart,  is  efpecially  in- 
terrupted  by  every  circumftance  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  more  difficult  tranfmiffion  of  the 
flood  through  the  veffels  ©f  the  lungs.  It  is 
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well 


well  known,  that,  at  the  end  of  every  .ex¬ 
piration,  fome  interruption  is  given  to  the 
free  tranfmiffion  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  and  that  this,  at  the  fame  time,  gives 
an  interruption  to  the  motion  of  the  blood 
from  the  veins  into  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  This  clearly  appears  from  that 
regurgitation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins 
which  occafions  the  alternate  heaving  and 
fubfiding  that  is  perceived  in  the  brain  of 
living  animals,  when  the  cranium  is  remo¬ 
ved,  and  which  is  obierved  to  be  fynchro- 
nous  with  the  alternate  motions  of  refpira- 
lion.  From  this  we  readily  perceive,  that, 
whatever  occafions  a  difficulty  in  the  trank 
miffion  of  the  blood  through  the  lungSj, 
mu  ft  alfo  interrupt  the  free  return  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  veffels  of  the  head* 
and  muft  therefore  favour,  and  perhaps 
produce,  an  accumulation  of  blood,  and  an 
over  diftenfion  in  thefe  veffels. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  as 
a  very  full  infpiration  continued  for  any 
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length  of  time,  occafions  fuch  an  interrupt 
tion  of  the  free  tranfmiffion  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  as  produces  a  fuffufion 
of  face,  and  a  manifeft  turgefcence  of 
the  blood-veflels  of  the  head  and  neck ; 
fo  every  full  and  long  continued  infpi-° 
ration  may  occaiion  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  veflels  of  the  head,  to  a 
very  confiderable  degree.  Thus,  as  every 
ftrong  exertion  of  the  mufcular  force 
of  the  body  requires,  and  is  attended 
with  a  very  full  and  long  continued  in- 
fpiration,  we  thence  learn  why  the  violent 
exertions  of  mufcular  force  have  been  fo 
often  the  immediate  or  exciting  caufes  of 
apoplexy. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  corpu- 
lency  and  obefity  feem  to  operate  very 
mueh,“by  occafioning  a  more  difficult  tranf¬ 
miffion  of  the  blood  through  the  veflels  of 
the  lungs.  It  appears  that,  in  fat  perfons, 
from  the  compreffion  of  the  blood* veflels 
in  many  parts  of  the  body,  the  veflels  of 
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the  lungs  are  thereby  kept  very  full  ;  fo 
that,  upon  the  leaft  increafe  of  bodily  mo- 
tion,  which  fends  the  blood  fafler  into  the 
lungs,  a  more  frequent  and  laborious  refpi- 
ration  becomes,  in  fuch  perfons,  immedi¬ 
ately  neceffary.  This  fhews  that,  in  fuch 
perfons,  the  blood  is  not  freely  tranfmitted 
through  the  lungs  ;  a  circumftance  which, 
as  in  other  inftances,  muft  give  a  conftant 
refiftance  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
veflels  of  the  head,  and  therefore  favour 
or  occafion  an  accumulation  of  blood  in 
them* 

Is  the  motion  of  the  blood,  in  the  vef- 

"ST 

fels  of  the  head,  rendered  flower  by  ftudy, 
care,  and  anxiety  ? 


MLL 


It  is  to  be  obferved  further,  that  thefe  fe~ 
veral  caufes  (MXLVII. — -ML.)  of  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  fulnefs  in  the  blood-veffels  of 
the  brain,  may  produce  apoplexy  in  diffe¬ 
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rent  ways,  according  as  the  fulnefs  takes, 
place  in  the  arteries  or  in  the  veins. 

JL  4  * 
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MLIL 

Accordingly,  firft,  the  increafed  afflux  of 
blood  into  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  an 
increafed  adion  in  thefe,  may  either  occa- 
fion  a  rupture  of  their  extremities,  and 
thereby  an  effufion  of  red  blood  producing 
eompreffion  ;  or  the  fame  afflux  and  in¬ 
creafed  adion  may  occafion  an  increafed 
exhalation  from  their  extremities,  of  a  fe- 
rous  fluid,  which,  if  not  as  quickly  reab- 
forbed,  may  foon  accumulate  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tity  as  to  produce  eompreffion, 

ML  III. 

y  f, 

Secondly ,  The  plethoric  Rate  of  the  ve¬ 
nous  veflels  of  the  brain  may  operate  in 
three  different  ways.  i.  The  fulnefs  of 
the  veins  may  give  fuch  refiftance  to  the 

blood 
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blood  flowing  into  them  from  the  arteries, 
as  to  determine  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
to  be  fo  much  greater  upon  the  extremities 
of  the  arteries,  as  to  occafion  a  rupture  of 
thefe,  and  confequently  an  eflufion  of  red 
blood,  or  the  Haemorrhagia  cerebri ,  which 
Hoffman  confiders  as  a  frequent  caufe  of 
apoplexy,  and  which  we  have  before  ex¬ 
plained  in  (DCCXLV.). 

2. \Vhilft  the  fame  refiftance  to  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  in- 
creafes  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  this  may,  without  occafioning  rupture, 
increafe  the  exhalation  from  their  exhalant 
extremities,  and  produce  an  effufion  of  a 
ferous  fluid,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fuch 
refiftance  in  the  veins  produces  hydropic 
eflufions  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  If  we  may  fuppofe,  as  no  lymphatics 
have  been  yet  difcovered  in  the  brain,  that 
the  ordinary  abforbents  are  not  prefent 
there,  and  that  the  exhaled  fluids  are  ab- 
forbed  or  taken  up  by  the  extremities  of 

the 
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the  veins,  this  will  fliew  ftill  more  clearly 
that  a  refiftance  to  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins  of  the  brain,  may  readily  pro¬ 
duce  an  accumulation  of  ferous  fluid  in  its 
cavities,  and  confequently  a  compreflion 
producing  apoplexy. 

MLIVe 

Befide  thefe  cafes  of  apoplexy  from  af¬ 
flux  in  the  arteries,  or  refiftance  in  the 
veins,  an  effufion  of  ferum  may  happen 
from  two  other  caufes.  The  one  is  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  exhalants,  as  in  other  cafes 
of  hydropic  diathefis  prevailing  in  the  bo¬ 
dy  ;  and  it  is  not  unufual  for  a  general 
dropfy  to  end  in  apoplexy.  The  fecond 
is  an  over  proportion  of  watery  parts  in  the 
mafs  of  blood,  which  is  therefore  ready  to 
run  off  by  the  exhalants,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
an  ifchuria  renalis,  which,  when  it  proves 
incurable,  very  commonly  terminates*  in 
apoplexy. 


MLV. 


MLV. 


We  have  now  mentioned  the  feveral 
eaufes  of  apoplexy  depending  upon  com- 
preffion  ;  and,  from  the  whole,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  moft  frequent  of  all  thefe 
eaufes  is  a  plethoric  ftafe,  or  an  accu¬ 
mulation  and  congeftion  of  blood  in  the 
venous  veffels  of  the  head,  operating,  ac- 
cording  to  its  degree,  in  producing  over 
diftenfion  or  effufion.  The  frequent  ope¬ 
ration  of  fuch  a  caufe  will  efpecially  appear 
from  a  confideration  of  the  predifponent 
drcumftance  (MXXXVil.),  and  from  the 
antecedent  (MXXXVIIL). 

■  *  x* 

\  '  ML VI. 

From  the  view  I  have  now  given  of  the 
eaufes  of  apoplexy,  it  will  readily  appear 
that  there  is  a  foundation  for  the  common 
diftin&ion  of  this  difeafe  into  the  two 
kinds,  of  Sanguine  and  Serous.  But  this 

diftindtion 
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diftindtion  cannot  be  very  nfefully  applied 
in  practice,  as  both  kinds  may  often  depend 
on  the  fame  eaufe,  that  is,  a  venous  pletho¬ 
ra,  and,  therefore,  requiring  very  nearly 
the  fame  method  of  cure.  The  only  di- 
ftindfion  of  the  apoplexies  from  compref- 
fion,  properly  to  be  made,  is  perhaps  the 
diftindtion  of  ferous  apoplexy  into  that 
depending  on  the  plethora  mentioned 
(MXLIX.)  and  following ;  and  that  de¬ 
pending  upon  hydropic  diathefis,  or  an 
over  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood, 
(MLIV).;  the  former  caufes  giving  a  pro¬ 
per  idiopathic,  the  latter  giving  only  a 
fymptomatic  difeafe* 

MLVIL 

Befide  the  caufes  now  mentioned,  occa- 
honing  apoplexy  by  compreffion,  I  al¬ 
ledge  there  are  other  caufes  producing  the 
fame  difeafe,  by  diredly  deftroying  the  mo¬ 
bility  of  the  nervous  power.  Such  cau¬ 
fes 
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fes  feein  to  be  the  mephitic  air  arifing  from 
fermenting  liquors,  and  from  many  other 
fources ;  the  fumes  arifing  from  burning 
charcoal ;  the  fumes  of  mercury,  of  lead, 

f  y'  • 

and  of  fome  other  metallic ,  fubftances  ; 
opium;  alcohol;  and  many  other  narco¬ 
tic  poifons.  To  all  which  I  would  add  the 
power  of  cold,  of  concuflion,  of  electricity, 
and  of  certain  paffions  of  the  mind. 

MLVIIL ;  • 

I  '■  t  -  e  :  X  f  ,r  ■ --N 

None  of  thefe  poifons,  or  noxious  powers, 

ieem  to  kill  by  aCting  find  upon  the  organs 

\ 

of  refpiration,  or  upon  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem  ;  and  i  believe  their  immediate  and 
dire  ft  aCtion  to  be  upon  the  nervous  power, 
deftroying  its  mobility,  becaufe  the  fame 
poifons  ihew  their  power  in  deftroying  the 
irritability  of  rnufcles  and  of  the  nerves  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  when  both  thefe  are  en~ 
iirely  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  body. 

•  »  * » 
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MLIX. 
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It  appears  to  me  probable,  that  the  apo¬ 
plectic  ftate,  in  fome  degree  accompanying, 
and  almoft  always  fucceeding  an  epileptic 
paroxyfm,  does  not  depend  upon  compref- 
fion,  but  upon  a  certain  ftate  of  immobi¬ 
lity  of  the  nervous  power,  produced  by  cer¬ 
tain  circumftances  in  the  nervous  fyftem 
stfelf,  which  feem  to  be  communicated  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  and  at 
length  to  the  brain. 

MLX. 

A 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  with 

refpedf  to  many  inftances  of  hyfteric  pa^ 

/ 

roxyfm  ;  and  the  circumftances,  both  of  e~ 
pileptic  and  hyfteric  paroxyfms,  ending  in 
coma,  or  a  degree  of  apoplexy,  lead  me 
to  think,  that  the  apoplexy  proceeding 
from  retrocedent  or  atonic  gout,  is  of  the 

fame 
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lame  kind,  that  is,  it  depends  upon  an  im¬ 
mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  and  not 
upon  compreffion. 


MLXI. 

\ 

It  may  indeed  happen,  that  the  apopieo 

,  ) 

tic  and  gouty  predifpofxtion  will  often  con¬ 
cur  in  the  fame  perfon,  and  it  may  confe- 
quently  happen,  that  the  apoplexy,  coming 
upon  gouty  perfons,  may  depend  upon  com¬ 
preffion  ;  and,  therefore,  upon  diffeftion, 
may  difcover  the  circumftances  of  fuch  a 
caufe  preceding.  But,  in  many  cafes  of 
apoplexy  following  a  retrocedent  or  atonic 
gout,  no  fuch  antecedent  or  concomitant 
circumftances,  as  commonly  occur  in  cafes 
of  compreffion,  do  diftin&ly  or  clearly  ap~ 
pear,  while  others  prefent  themfelves, which 
point  out  an  affection  of  the  nervous  power 
alone. 

MLXII. 
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MLXII. 

With  refpe<R,  however,  to  the  circum- 
ilances  which  may  appear  upon  the  inf¬ 
lection  of  perfons  dead  of  apoplexy,  there 

'■  ■  ✓ 

may  be  fome  fallacy  in  judging  from  thole 

circumftances  of  the  eaufe  of  the  difeafe. 

;  ' 

Whatever  takes  off  or  dirninifhes  the  mo¬ 
bility  of  the  nervous  power,  may  very 

much  retard  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 

\  ■ 

yeflfels  of  the  brain,  and  that  perhaps  to 
the  degree  of  ihcreafing  exhalation,  or  even 
of  occafioning  rupture  and  effufion ;  fo  that, 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  marks  of  compreffion  may 
appear,  upon  diffection,  though  the  dif¬ 
eafe  had  truly  depended  on  caufes  deflroy- 
ing  the  mobility  of  the  nervous  power. 
This  feerns  to  be  illuftrated  and  confirmed 
from  what  occurs  in  many  cafes  of  epilepfy. 
In  fome  of  thefe,  after  a  repetition  of  fits, 
recovered  from  in  the  ufual  manner,  a 
fatuity  is  induced,  which  commonly  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  watery  inundation  of  the 

brain ; 
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brain  ;  and  in  other  cafes  of  epilepfy, 
when  fits  have  been  often  repeated  without 
any  permanent  confequence,  there  happens 
at  length  a  fatal  paroxyfm,  and,  upon 
difiedion,  it  appears,  that  an  effufion  of 
blood  had  happened.  This,  I  think,  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a  caufe  of  death,  not  a 
caufe  of  the  diieafe ;  for,  in  fuch  cafes,  l 
fuppofe  that  the  difeafe  had  diminifhed  the 

adion  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  and  there- 

'  #  > 

by  given  occafion  to  a  ftagnation,  which 
produced  the  appearances  mentioned.  And 
I  apprehend  the  fame  reafoning  will  apply 
to  the  cafes  of  retrocedent  gout,  which,  by 
deftroying  the  energy  of  the  brain,  may 
occafion  fuch  a  ftagnation  as  will  produce 

9 

rupture,  effufion,  and  death ;  although,  in. 
fuch  a  cafe,  the  appearances,  upon  dif- 
fedion,  might  lead  us  to  think  that  the 
apoplexy  had  depended  upon  compref- 
fion. 


MLXIIL 
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MLXIII. 

I  ,  ’■*  \  , 

Thefeveral  caufes  mentioned  in(MLVII.) 
are  often  of  iuch  power  as  to  occafion 
immediate  death,  and  therefore  have  not 
commonly  been  taken  notice  of,  as  afford¬ 
ing  inftances  of  apoplexy;  but,  as  the  ope» 
ration  of  the  whole  of  thefe  caufes  is  fimi~ 
lar  and  analogous,  and  as,  in  mo  ft  inftances 
of  the  operation  of  thefe  caufes,  an  apo¬ 
plectic  ftate  is  manifeftly  produced,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  in  confidering  moft  of 
the  inftances  of  their  effects  as  cafes  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  and,  therefore,  fuch  as  fall  properly 
under  our  confideration  here. 


MLXIV. 

This  difeafe  of  apoplexy  is  fometimes 
entirely  recovered  from,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  it  ends  in  death,  or  in  a  hemiple¬ 
gia.  Even  when  an  attack  of  the  difeafe  is 
recovered  from,  we  generally  find  it  dif~ 

pofed 
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pofed  to  return  ;  and  the  repeated  attacks 
of  it  almoft  always,  fooner  or  later,  bring 
on  the  events  we  have  mentioned, 

V  MLXV. 


Thefe  feveral  events  of  health,  death,  or 

« 

another  difeafe,  may  be  expected  and  fore- 
feen  from  a  confideration  of  the 'predifpo- 
nent  circumftances  (MXXXVI1.) ;  of  the 
antecedent  fymptoms  (MXXXVIII.) ;  of 
the  exciting  caufes  (MXL.) ;  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  degree  of  the  fymptoms  when 
the  difeafe  has  come  on  (MXLI.);  of  the 
duration  of  the  difeafe ;  and  of  the  effects 
of  the  remedies  employed. 

MLXVI. 


From  the  great  danger  attending  this 
difeafe  when  it  has  come  on  (MLX1V.),  it 
will  readily  appear  that  our  care  fhould 
be  chiefly  direded  to  the  prevention  of  it. 

This 
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This  I  think  may  be  often  done  by  avoid¬ 
ing  the  remote  -andk  exciting  caufes;  and 
how  this  may  be  accomplilhed,  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  enumeration  of  thofe  caufes 
given  above  (MXL.).  But  it  will  alfo  ap¬ 
pear  from  what  is  faid  above,  that  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  this  difeafe  will  efpecially  de¬ 
pend  upon  obviating  the  predifponent  caufe 
and  this  feems,  in  rnoft  cafes,  to  be  a  ple¬ 
thoric  ftate  of  the  blood-veiTels  of  the  bram3 
v  which  may  be  obviated  by  different  means; 
and,  in  the  firft  place,  by  a  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  exercife  and  diet. 

I 

/  '  ?  •  <’  .  '  •  -  ■  c  <  '  '  '  -  {  ...  ■ 1  . 

MLXVII. 

The  exercife  ought  to  be  fuch  as  may 
fupport  the  perfpiration,  without  heating 
the  body,  or  hurrying  refpiration,  and, 
therefore,  commonly,  by  home  mode  of 
geftation.  In  perfons  not  liable  to  frequent 
fits  of  giddinefs,  and  who  are  accuftomed 
to  riding  on  horfeback,  this  exercife  is,  of 

all 
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all  others,  the  beft.  Walking,  and  fome 
other  modes  of  bodily  exercife,  may  be 
employed  with  the  reftridtions  juft  now 
mentioned ;  but,  in  old  men,  and  in  men 
of  corpulent  habits,  bodily  exercife  ought 
always  to  be  very  moderate. 

MLXVIII. 

In  perfons  who  pretty  early  in  life  (hew 

t 

the  predifpofition  to  apoplexy,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  low  diet,  with  a  good  deal  of 
exercife,  might  entirely  prevent  the  dif- 
eafe ;  but,  in  perfons  who  are  advanced  in 
life  before  they  think  of  taking  precau¬ 
tions,  and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  of  a  cor¬ 
pulent  habit,  which  generally  fuppofes  their 
having  been  accuftomed  to  fuil  living,  it 
might  not  be  fafe  to  put  them  upon  a  low 
diet ;  and  it  may  be  enough  that  their  diet 
be  rendered  more  moderate  than  ufual, 
efpecially  with  refpedt  to  animal  food;  and 
Vol.  III.  E  that, 
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that,  at  fupper,  fuch  food  fhould  be  abftain- 
ed  from  altogether. 

In  drinking,  all  heating  liquors  are  to 
be  abftained  from,  as  much  as  former  ha¬ 
bits  will  allow,  and  the  fmalleft  approach 

d 

to  intoxication  is  to  be  carefully  ihunned. 
The  large  life  of  tobacco,  in  any  fhape, 
may  be  hurtful  ;  and,  except  in  cafes 

where  it  has  been  accuftomed  to  occafion 

■  )  ■  '  % 

a  copious  excretion  from  the  head,  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  which  might  not  be  fafe,  the 
ufe  of  tobacco  fhould  be  avoided ;  and  even 
in  the  circumftance  mentioned,  where  it 
may  be  in  fome  meafure  neceffary,  the  ufe 

1  -  / . -  -'  0  *  ••  •  *  •  •  •  '  :  *  f  ?  .  •  v  i  *11/  ■’  ^  l  ;•  -  w* 

of  it  fhould  at  leaft  be  rendered  as  mode¬ 
rate  as  poffibie.  For  ordinary  draughty 
final!  beer  is  to  be  preferred  to  plain  water, 
as  the  latter  is  more  ready  to  occafion  co~ 
ftivenefs,  which,  in  apoplectic  habits,  is  to 
be  carefully  avoided. 
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Evacuations  by  ftool  may  certainly  con¬ 
tribute  to  relieve  the  plethoric  hate  of  tire 
veiTels  of  the  head ;  and,  upon  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  unufual  turgefcence  in  thefe, 
purging  will  be  very  properly  employed ; 
but,  when  no  fuch  turgefcence  appears,  the 
frequent  repetition  of  large  purging  might 
weaken  the  body  too  much ;  and,  for  pre¬ 
venting  apoplexy,  it  may,  for  the  moil  part, 
be  enough  to  keep  the  belly  regular,  and 
rather  open,  by  gentle  laxatives.  In  the 
fummer  feafon,  it  mav  be  ufeful  to  drink, 
•every  morning,  of  a  gentle  laxative  mine- 

yC 

ral  water,  but  never  in  large  quantity. 


MLXX. 


In  the  cafe  of  a  plethoric  date  of  the 
fyftcm,  it  might,  be  fuppofed  that,  blood-let¬ 
ting  would  be  the  mod  efTeflual  means  of 
diminiihing  the  plethora,  and  of  preventing 

its 
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its  confequences ;  and,  when  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  is  immediately  threatened,  blood- 

"  i  \ 

letting  is  certainly  the  remedy  to  be  depen¬ 
ded  on,  and  bioou  fhould  be  taken  large¬ 
ly,  if  it  can  be  done,  from  the  jugular  vein, 
or  temporal  artery.  But,  when  no  threaten¬ 
ing  turgefcence  appears,  the  obviating  ple¬ 
thora  is  not  judicioufly  attempted  by  blood- 
letting,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  demon- 
ftrate  above  (DCCXXL).  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  leeches  applied  to  the  temples,  or 
fcarifications  of  the  hind-head,  may  be 
more  fafe  than  general  bleedings. 

MLXXL 

When  there  are  manifeft  fymptoms  of 
a  plethoric  ftate  in  the  veffels  of  the  head, 
a  feton,  or  pea  iflue,  near  the  head,  may  be 
very  ufeful  in  obviating  any  turgefcence 
of  the  blood. 


MLXXIL 
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Thefe  are  the  means  to  be  employed  for 
preventing  the  apoplexy  which  might  arife 
from  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  veffels  of  the 
brain ;  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  great  care 
is  taken  to  avoid  the  exciting  caufes 
(MXL.),  thefe  means  will  be  generally  fuc- 
cefsful. 

In  the  cafes  proceeding  from  other  caufes 
(MLVII.),  as  their  application  is  fo  imme¬ 
diately  fucceeded  by  the  difeafe,  they  hard¬ 
ly  allow  any  opportunity  for  prevention. 

MLXXIII. 

\  * 

| 

For  the  Cure  of  apoplexy  from  inter¬ 
nal  caufes,  the  ufual  violence  and  fatality 
of  it  require,  that  the  proper  remedies  be 
immediately  and  largely  employed. 

The  patient  is  to  be  kept  as  much  as 
poffible  in  fomewhat  of  an  eredt  pofture, 
and  in  cool  air,  and,  therefore,  neither  in  a 


warm 
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warm  chamber,  nor  covered  with  bed« 
clothes,  nor  furrounded  with  a  croud  of 
people. 


MLXXIV. 

In  all  cafes  of  a  full  habit,  and  where 
the  difeafe  has  been  preceded  by  marks  of 
-A a  plethoric  hate,  blood-letting  is  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  employed,  and  very  largely.  In 
my  opinion,  it  will  be  mod  effectual  when 
the  blood  is  taken  from  the  jugular  vein  ; 
but,  if  that  cannot  be  properly  done,  it 
may  be  taken  from  the  arm.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  temporal  artery,  when  a  large 
branch  can  be  opened,  fo  as  fuddenly  to 
pour  out  a  confiderable  quantity  of  blood, 
may  alfo  be  an  effedlual  remedy;  but,  in 
execution,  it  is  more  uncertain,  and  may 
be  inconvenient.  It  may  be,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  fupplied  by  cupping  and  fcarifying  on 
the  temples  or  hind-head.  This,' indeed, 
Ihould  feldom  be  omitted;  and  thefe  fcaii- 

fications 
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fications  are  always  preferable  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  leeches. 

With  refpedt  to  every  mode  of  blood¬ 
letting,  this  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when* 
in  any  cafe  of  apoplexy,  it  can  be  percei¬ 
ved,  that  one  fide  of  the  body  is  more  af¬ 
fected  with  the  lofs  of  motion  than  the  o- 
ther,  the  blood-letting,  if  poffible,  fhould 
be  made  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  mo  ft; 
affedted. 

ML  XXV; 


Another  remedy  to  be  employed  is  pur-* 
ging,  to  be  immediately  attempted  by  acrid 
glyfters,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  if  any  pow¬ 
er  of  fwallowing  remain,  by  draftic  pur¬ 
gatives  given  by  the  mouth.  Thefe  how¬ 
ever,  left  they  may  excite  vomiting,  fhould 

'  «  ,  \ 

be  given  in  divided  portions  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals. 
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ML  XXVI. 

Vomiting  has  been  commended  by  forno 
practitioners  and  writers  ;  but,  apprehend- 

-  s 

ing  that  this  might  impell  the  blood  with 
too  much  violence  into  the  veffels  of  the 
head,  I  have  never  employed  ita 

MLXXVII. 

'  /  '  ■  " 

*  ? 

Another  remedy  to  be  immediately  em¬ 
ployed  is  bliftering  ;  and  I  judge  that  this 
is  more  effectual  when  applied  to  the  head, 
or  near  to  it,  than  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
lower  extremities.  This  remedy  I  do  not 
confider  as  a  ftimulant,  or  capable  of  ma¬ 
king  any  confiderable  revulfion;  but, applied 
to  the  head,  I  fuppofe  it  ufeful  in  taking 
off  the  haemorrhagic  difpofition  fo  often 
prevailing  there. 


MLXXVIIL 
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It  has  been  ufual  with  practitioners,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  remedies  already  mention¬ 
ed,  to  employ  ftimulants  of  various  kinds ; 
but  I  am  difpofed  to  think  them  generally 
hurtful ;  and  they  muft  be  fo,  wherever  the 
fulnefs  of  the  veffels,  and  the  impetus  of 
the  blood  in  them  is  to  be  diminifhed.  Up¬ 
on  this  principle,  it  is,  therefore,  agreed, 
that  ftimulants  are  abfolutely  improper  in 
what  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  fanguine  apople  ^y, 
but  they  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  pro¬ 
per  in  the  Urous.  But, /if  we  be  right  in 
alledging  that  this  alio  commonly  depends 
upon  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  blood-veflels 
of  the  brain,  ftimulants  muft  be  equally 
improper  in  the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other. 

MLXXIX. 

It  may  be  argued  from  the  almoft  uni* 
verfal  employment  of  ftimulants,  and  fome- 

Vol.  III.  F'  times 
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times  with  feeming  advantage,  that  they 
are  not  fo  hurtful  as  our  notion  of  the 
caufes  of  apoplexy  leads  us  to  fuppofe. 

Rut  this  argument  is,  in  feveral  refpeds, 

*  '  -*• 

fallacious,  and  particularly  in  this,  that,  in 
a  difeafe  which,  under  every  management^ 
often  proceeds  fo  quickly  to  a  fatal  ter  mi- 
nation,  the  effects  of  remedies  are  not  with 

certainty  to  be  eafily  afcertamed. 

.  \  ‘  :  ■  - 

* 

MLXXX. 

I 

I  have  now  mentioned  the  feveral  re-? 
medies  which  I  think  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  apoplexy  arifing  from  compreffion,  and 
fhould  next  proceed  to  treat  of  the  cure 
of  apoplexy  arifing  from  thofes  caufes  that 
diredly  deftroy  the  mobility  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  power.  But  many  of  thofe  caufes 
are  often  fo  powerful,  and  thereby  fo  iud- 
denly  fatal  in  their  effeds,  as  hardly  to  al¬ 
low  of  time  for  the  ufe  of  remedies  ;  and 
fuch  cafes  have  been  fo  feidom  the  fubjeds 

of 
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of  pra&ice,  that  the  proper  remedies  are 

not  fo  well  afcertained  as  to  enable  me  to 

* 

fay  much  of  them  here. 

MLXXXI. 

*  /'i  *  .  #  ‘  ’ 

When,  however,  the  application  of  the 
eaufes  (MLVIL)  is  not  fo  powerful  as 
immediately  to  kill ^  and  induces  only  au 
apopledtic  ftate,  fome  efforts  are  to  be  made 
to  obviate  the  confequences,  and  to  recover 
the  patient  ;  and  even  in  fome  cafes  where 
the  eaufes  referred  to,  from  the  ceafing  of 
the  pulfe,  and  of  relpiration,  and  from  a 
coldnefs  coming  upon  the  body,  have  indu» 
ced  an  appearance  of  death ;  yet,  if  thefe 
appearances  have  not  continued  long,  there 
may  be  means  of  recovering  the  perfons 
to  life  and  health.  I  cannot,  indeed,  treat 
this  fubjedt  completely ;  but,  for  the  cure 
of  apoplexy,  from  feveral  of  the  eaufes 
mentioned  (MjlVII,),  ihall  offer  the  fol~ 
lowing  general  directions. 


i .  When 
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1.  When  a  poifon  capable  of  producing 
apoplexy  has  been  recently  taken  into  the 

i  « 

ftomach,  if  a  vomiting  fpontaneoufly  arifes, 
it  is  to  be  encouraged,  or  if  it  does  not  fpon¬ 
taneoufiy  come  on,  a  vomiting  is  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  excited  by  art,  in  order  that  the 
poifon  may  be  thrown  out  as  quickly  as 
pofhble.  If,  however,  the  poifon  has  been 
taken  into  the  ftomach  long  before  its  ef¬ 
fects  have  appeared,  we  judge  that,  upon 
their  appearance,  the  exciting  of  vomiting 
will  be  ufelefs,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  hurt¬ 
ful. 

2.  When  the  poifon  taken  into  the  fto¬ 
mach,  or  other  wife  applied  to  the  body, 
has  already  induced  an  apopledtic  ftate,  as 
thofe  caufes  do  commonly  at  the  fame  time 
occafion  a  ftagnation,  or  flower  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain  and  of 
the  lungs,  fo  it  will  generally  be  proper  to 
relieve  this  congeftion  by  taking  fome  blood 
from  the  jugular  vein,  or  from  the  veins  of 
the  arm. 

3»  Upon 
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3.  Upon  the  fame  fuppofition  of  a  con- 
geftion  in  the  brain  or  lungs,  it  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  proper  to  relieve  it  by  means  of 
acrid  glyfters  producing  fome  evacuation 
from  the  inteftines. 

4.  When  thefe  evacuations  by  blood-let¬ 
ting  and  purging  have  been  made,  the  va¬ 
rious  ftimulants  which  have  been  commonly 
propofed  in  other  cafes' of  apoplexy,  may  be 
employed  here  with  more  probability  and 
fafety.  One  of  the  moft  effectual  means  of 
routing  apoplectics  of  this  kind  feems  to  be 
throwing  cold  water  on  fevera!  parts  of  the 
body,  or  wafhing  the  body  all  over  with  it* 

5.  When  the  poifon  producing  apoplexy 
happens  to  be  fo  powerful  as  very  foon  to 
occafion  the  appearances  of  death  above 
mentioned,  yet  if  this  ftate  has  not  conti¬ 
nued  long,  the  patient  may  often  be  reco¬ 
verable,  and  the  recovery  is  to  be  attempted 
by  the  fame  means  that  are  directed  to  be 
employed  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  per- 
fons,  and  which  are  now  commonly  known, 

C  H  A  P, 
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CHAP.  IL 

OF  PALSY, 

MLXXXIL 

Palsy  is  a  difeafe  confuting  in  a  lofs  of 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  but  af¬ 
fecting  certain  parts  of  the  body  only,  and 
by  this  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  apoplexy 
(MXXXVI.),  One  of  the  moft  frequent 
forms  of  palfy  is  when  it  affeCts  the  whole 
of  the  mufcles  on  one  fide  of  the  body,  and 
then  the  difeafe  is  named  a  Hemiplegia . 

MLXXXIIh 

The  lofs  of  the  power  of  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion  may  be  owing  either  to  a  morbid  af¬ 
fection 
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feCtion  of  the  mufcles,  or  organs  of  mo¬ 
tion,  by  which  they  are  rendered  unfit  for 
motion,  or  to  an  interruption  of  the  influx 
of  the  nervous  power  into  them,  which  is 
always  neceflary  to  the  motions  of  thofe 
that  are  under  the  power  of  the  will.  The 
difeafe,  from  the  firft  of  thefe  caufes,  as 
confiding  in  an  organic  and  local  affection, 
we  refer  entirely  to  the  clafs  of  local  d il¬ 
ea  fes.  I  am  here  to  confider  that  difeafe 
only  which  depends  upon  the  interrupted 
influx  of  the  nervous  power ;  and  it  is  to 
this  difeafe  alone  I  would  give  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Palfy .  A  difeafe  depending  on 
an  interrupted  influx  of  the  nervous  power 
may  indeed  often  appear  as  merely  a  local 
affeCtion ;  but,  as  it  depends  upon  an  af¬ 
fection  of  the  mod  general  powers  of  the 
fyftem,  it  cannot  be  properly  feparated 
from  the  fydematic  affections. 


MLXXXIV, 
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MLXXXIV. 

•’  1 

I 

In  palfy,  the  lofs  of  motion  is  often  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  lofs  of  fenfe ;  but,  as  this 
is  not  conftantly  the  cafe,  and  as,  there¬ 
fore,  the  lofs  of  fenfe  is  not  an  eflentiai. 
fymptom  of  palfy,  I  have  not  taken  it  into 
my  definition  (MLXXXII.) ;  and  I  dial! 
not  think  it  neceffary  to  take  any  further 
notice  of  it  in  this  treatife,  becaufe,  in  fo 
far  as  it  is  in  any  cafe  a  part  of  the  para¬ 
lytic  affedion,  it  mud  depend  upon  the 
fame  caufes,  and  will  be  cured  alfo  by  the 
very  fame  remedies® 

■  .  ‘  V  ■  .  " ;  '  ;  1  . 

MLXXXV 

;  i  ....  .  ■  -  v 

The  palfy  then,  or  lofs  of  motion,  which 
is  to  be  treated  of  here,  may  be  diftin- 
go  filled  as  of  two  kinds ;  one  of  them  de¬ 
pending  upon  an  affedion  of  the  origin  of 
the  nerves  in  the  brain,  and  the  other  de¬ 
pending 


pending  upon  an  affection  of  the  nerves  la 
fome  part  of  their  courfe  between  the 
brain  and  the  organs  of  motion.  Of  the 
latter,  as  appearing  in  a  very  partial  affec¬ 
tion,  I  am  not  to  fpeak  particularly  here, 
but  fhall  treat  of  the  more  general  para- 

O'* 

lytic  affeddons,  and  efpecially  of  the  hemi¬ 
plegia  (MLXXXIL).  At  the  fame  time, 
expediting  that  what  I  fhall  fay  upon  this 
fubjed  will  readily  apply  to  both  the  pa- 
thology  and  practice  of  the  more  limited 
cafes. 

■  \  ,  ♦  # 
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MLXXXVI. 
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The  hemiplegia  (MLXXXIL)  ufuaily 
begins  with,  or  follows  a  paroxyfm  of 
apoplexy;  and  when  the  hemiplegia,  after 
fubfifting  for  fome  time,  becomes  fatal,  it 
is  commonly  by  pafling  again  into  the  Hate 
of  apoplexy.  The  relation,  therefore,  or 
affinity  between  the  two  difeafes,  is  fuffi- 
^Vol.  Iir.  G  ciently 
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ciently  evident,  and  is  further  ftrongly 
confirmed  by  this,  that  the  hemiplegia 
comes  upon  perfons  of  the  fame  confti- 
tution,  (MXXXVII.)  and  is  preceded  ay 
the  fame  fymptoms  (MXXXVIII.)  that 
have  been  taken  notice  of  with  refpedt  to 
apoplexy. 

MLXXXVIL 

When  a  fit  of  apoplexy  has  gone  off^ 
and  there  remains  a  ftate  of  palfy  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  partial  afFedtion  only,  it  might 
perhaps  be  fuppofed  that  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  is  in  a  great  meafure  relieved  ;  but 
as,  at  the  fame  time,  there  commonly  re- 
main  the  fymptoms  of  lofs  of  memory^ 
and  of  fome  degree  of  fatuity,  thefe  I  think 
fhew  that  the  organ  of  intelledl:,  or  the 
common  origin  of  the  nerves,  is  ftill  conft- 
derably  afFedted. 
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Thus,  the  hemiplegia,  from  its  evident 
connection  with,  and  near  delation  to  apo¬ 
plexy,  may  be  properly  confidered  as  de¬ 
pending  upon  like  caufes  ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  either  upon  a  eomprefilon  pre¬ 
venting  the  flow  of  the  nervous  power 
from  the  brain  into  the  organs  of  motion, 
or  upon  the  application  of  narcotic  powers 
(ML’ VII.)  rendering  the  nervous  power  un¬ 
fit  to  flow  in  the  ufual  and  proper  manner. 
We  begin  with  confidering  the  cafes  de¬ 
pending  upon  compreflion. 

MLXXXIX. 

The  compreflion  occafioning  hemiple¬ 
gia  may  b.e  of  the  fame  kind,  and  of  all  the 
different  kinds  that  produce  apoplexy,  and 

therefore,  either  from  tumour,  over-diften- 

•  '  /  ' 

fion,  or  effufion.  The  exiftenee  of  tumour 

giving 
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giving  compreffion,  may  often  be  better 
difcernecl  in  the  cafe  of  palfy  than  in  that 
of  apoplexy,  as  its  effects  often  appear,  at 
firft,  in  a  very  partial  affedtion. 

MXC. 

t  , 

The  other  modes  of  compreflion,  that 
is,  of  over  diftenfion  and  effufion,  may, 
and  commonly  do  take  place,  in  hemiple¬ 
gia,  and  when  they  do,  their  operation 
here  differs  from  that  producing  apoplexy, 
by  its  effects  being  partial,  and  on  one  fide 
of  the  body  only. 

It  may  feem  difficult  to  conceive  that  an 
over  diftenfion  can  take  place  in  the  vef- 
fels  on  one  fide  of  the  brain  only,  but  it 
may  be  underftood  ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  a 
palfy  which  is  both  partial  and  tranfitory, 
it  is  perhaps  the  only  condition  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  brain  that  can  be  fuppofed.  In 
a  hemiplegia,  indeed,  which  fubfifts  for  any 
length  of  time,  there  is  probably  always  an 

effufion3 
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effufion,  either  fanguine  or  ferous  ;  but  it 
is  likely  that  even  the  latter  mu  ft  be  tup- 
ported  by  a  remaining  congeftion  in.  the 
blood-veflels. 

\  , 

MXCI. 

That  a  fanguine  effufion  can  happen 
without  becoming  very  foon  general,  and 
thereby  oceafioning  apoplexy  and  death, 
may  alfo  feern  doubtful  ;  but  diffeftions 
prove  that  in  fa<T  it  does  happen  occalion- 
ing  palfy  only ;  though  it  is  true  that  this 
more  commonly  depends  upon  an  effufion 
of  ferous  fluid,  and  of  this  onlya 

MXCIL 

Can  a  palfy  occafioned  by  compreffion 
remain,  though  the  compreffion  be  remo¬ 
ved  ?  v  ■<  / 

■  j  i 

I  .  ■  .  ;  ..  .  •  .  t  i  • 

MXCIIL 
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MXCIII. 


From  what  has  been  faid  (MLXXXVL), 
it  will  be  obvious  that  the  hemiplegia  may 
be  prevented  by  all  the  feveral  means  pro- 
pofed  (MLXVI.--MLXXII.)  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  apoplexy, 

MXCIV. 

Upon  the  fame  grounds,  the  Cure  of 
pally  mu  ft  be  very  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  apoplexy  (MLXXIIL-MLXXX.), 
and  when  palfy  has  begun  as  an  apoplexy, 
it  is  prefumed  that,  before  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  palfy,  all  thofe  feveral  remedies 
have  been  employed.  Indeed,  even  when 
it  happens  that,  on  the  firft  attack  of  the 
difeafe",  the  apopledic  {late  is  not  very 
complete,  and  that  the  very  firft  appearance 
of  the  diieafe  is  as  a  hemiplegia,  the  affini¬ 
ty  between  the  two  difeafes  (MLXXXVI.), 
is  fuch  as  to  lead  to  the  fame  remedies  in 

both 
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both  cafes*  This  is  certainly  proper  in  all 
thofe  cafes  in  which  we  can  with  much  pro- 
bability  impute  the  difeafe  to  comprefiion  ; 
and  it  is  indeed  feldom  that  a  hemiplegia 
comes  on  but  with  a  confiderable  affection 
of  the  internal,  and  even  of  the  external 
fenfes,  together  with  other  marks  of  a  com- 
preffion  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves. 

MXCV. 

'  N;  •-  ;  •  ;  I  ‘  . 

Not  only,  however,  where  the  difeafe  can 
be  imputed  to  compreffion,  but  even  where 
it  can  be  imputed  to  the  application  of  nar¬ 
cotic  powers,  if  the  difeafe  come  on  with 
the  appearances  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
iafl  paragraph,  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  an  apoplexy  by  (MLXXIII. — 
MLXXIX.) 


MXCVI. 
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MXCVI. 

The  cure  of  hemiplegia,  therefore,  on 
its  firft  attack,  is  the  fame,  or  very  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  with  that  of  apoplexy;  and 
it  fee  ms  requifite  that  it  fhould  be  differ¬ 
ent  only,  i.  When  the  difeafe  has  fubfi fl¬ 
ed  for  fome  time.  2.  When  the  apople&ac 
fymptoms,  or  thofe  marking  a  confiderable 
compreffion  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves, 
are  removed  ;  and  particularly,  3.  When 
there  are  no  evident  marks  of  compreffion^ 
and  it  is  at  the  fame  time  known,  that  nar¬ 
cotic  powers  have  been  applied, 

MXCVIL 


In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  queftion  arifes, 
whether  ftimulants  may  be  employed,  or 

1  1 

how  far  the  cure  may  be  entirely  traded 
to  thefe  remedies?  Upon  this  queftion,  with t 
reipeci  to  apoplexy,  I  have  offered  my  o- 


pinion 
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pinion  in  (MLXXVIII.);  and,  with  re- 
iped  to  hemiplegia,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
ftimulants  are  equally  dangerous  as  in  the 
cafes  of  complete  apoplexy,  and  particular¬ 
ly,  i.  In  all  the  cafes  of  hemiplegia,  fuc- 
ceeding  to  a  paroxyfm  of  complete  apo¬ 
plexy.  2.  In  all  the  cafes,  coming  upon 
perfons  of  the  temperament  mentioned  in 
(MXXX  VII.)  and  after  the  fame  antece¬ 
dents  as  thofe  of  apoplexy  (MXXXVIII.); 

ii 

and,  3.  In  all  the  cafes,  coming  on  with 

forne  apopledic  fymptoms. 

,  -  '  .  -  .  '  / 

MXCVIIL 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  cafes  (MXCVI.) 
only,  that  ftimulants  are  properly  admif- 
fible ;  and  even  in  the  two  firft  of  thefe 
cafes,  wherein  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  blood- 
veffels  of  the  brain  may  have  brought 
on  the  difeafe  ;  wherein  a  difpofition  to 
that  ftate  may  ft  ill  continue  ;  and  where- 
in  even  fome  degree  of  congeftion  may 
ftill  remain  ;  the  ufe  of  ftimulants  mnft  be 
Vox.  III.  H  an 


\ 
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an  ambiguous  remedy,  fo  that  perhaps  it  i4 
in  the  third  of  thefe  cafes  only,  that  ftimu- 
lants  are  clearly  indicated  and  admiffible. 


MXCIX. 

Thefe  doubts,  with  refpedl:  to  the  ufe  of 
ftimulants,  may  perhaps  be  overlooked  or 
difregarded  by  thofe  who  alledge  that  fti- 
mulants  have  been  employed  with  advan¬ 
tage  even  in  thofes  cafes  (MXCVII.)  in 
which  I  have  faid  they  ought  to  be  a- 
voided,, 

> 

MG. 

To  compromife  this  contrariety  of  opi¬ 
nion,  I  muft  obferve,  that,  even  in  the  cafes 
of  hemiplegia  depending  upon  compreffions 
although  the  origin  of  the  nerves  be  fo 
much  compreffed,  as  to  prevent  fo  full  a 
flow  of  the  nervous  power,  as  is  neceflary  to  t 

mufcular  motion,  yet  it  appears  from  the 

power 
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power  of  fenfe  ftill  remaining,  that  the 
nerves  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  ftill  per¬ 
vious;  and,  therefore,  it  is  poftible  that  fti- 
mulants  applied  may  excite  the  energy  of 
the  brain  fo  much,  as  in  fome  meafure  to 
force  open  the  compreffed  nerves,  and  to 
fhew  fome  return  of  motion  in  .paralytic 
mufcles.  Nay,  further,  it  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that,  if  thefe  ftimulants  be  fuch  as 

\ 

ad  more  upon  the  nervous  than  upon  the 
fanguiferous  fyftem,  they  may  pofiibly  be 
employed  without  any  very  hurtful  con  - 
fequence. 

MCL 

But  ftill  it  will  be  obvious,  that,  although 
certain  ftimulants  ad;  chiefly  upon  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  yet  they  alfo  ad:  always,  in 
fome  meafure,  upon  the  fanguiferous  ;  fo 
that,  when  they  happen  to  have  the  latter 
cffed:  in  any  confiderable  degree,  they  may 
certainly  do  much  harm  ;  and  in  a  difeafe 

which 
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which  they  do  not  entirely  cure,  the  mil- 
chief  arifing  from  them  may  not  be  dif- 
cerned. 

j  '  ■  -  '  •  -  •  i  • 

Men. 

7  \ 

Whilft  the  employment  of  flimulants  is 
fo  often  an  ambiguous  pradHce,  we  may  per-- 
haps  go  fome  length  towards  afeertaining 
the  matter,  by  confidering  the  nature  of 
the  feveral  flimulants  which  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  fome  of  the  circumftances  of 
their  adminiftration.  With  this  view,  there¬ 
fore,  I  fhall  now  mention  the  feveral  fti~ 
mulants  that  have  been  commonly  employ¬ 
ed,  and  offer  fome  remarks  upon  their  na- 
lure  and  life* 

t  .  .  -  ••  : 

mciil 

■#  * 

They  are  in  the  firft  place  to  be  diftin- 

guilhed  as  external  or  internal.  Of  the 
firft  kind  we  again  diftinguifti  them  as  they 


are 
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are  applied  to  particular  parts  of  the  body 
only,  or  as  they  are  more  generally  applied 
to  the  whole  fyftern.  Of  the  firft  kind  are, 

A.  The  concentrated  acids  of  vitriol  or 
nitre,  involved,  however,  in  oily  or  undtu- 

BP  ,  l  ,1 

ous  fubftances,  which  may  obviate  their 
eorroiive,  without  deftroying  their  ft  ini  il¬ 
ia  nt  power. 

B.  The  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  efpecially 
in  their  cauftic  ftate,  but  involved  alfo  in 
oils,  for  the  purpoles  juft  now  mentioned. 

C.  The  fame  volatile  fpirits  are  frequent¬ 
ly  employed  by  being  held  to  the  nofe  when 
they  prove  a  powerful  ftirnulus  to  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftern  ;  but  it  is,  at  tne  lame  time, 
probable,  that  they  may  prove  a  ftrong  fti- 
mulant\o  the  blood-veffels  of  the  brain. 

\ 

D.  A  brine,  or  a  ftrong  folution  of  fea 
fait. 

H-  v  •  ’  ' 

E.  The  eflential  oils  of  aromatic  plant^ 

or  of  their  parts. 

F.  The  eflential  oils  of  turpentine,  or  of 
other  fuch  refinous  fubftances. 


G.  The 


/Li 


^  ctrz 


sf  ,  <  <-  /s  )  f:  /  . 
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G.  The  diftilled  oils  of  amber,  or  of  other 
bituminous  foflils. 

H.  The  rectified  empyreumatic  oils  of 
animal  or  vegetable  fubftances. 

I.  Various  vegetable  acrids,  particularly 
muftard. 

K.  The  acrid  matter  found  in  feveral  in- 
feds,  particularly  cantharides, 

v 

Some  of  thefe  ftimulants  may  be  either 
applied  in  fubftance,  or  may  be  difiolved 
in  ardent  fpirits,  by  which  their  ftimulant 
power  may  be  increafed,  or  more  conve¬ 
niently  applied. 


MCIV. 

„  .  -  i  t  '  ■  ■  ’  * 

The  greater  part  of  the  fubftances  now 
enumerated  fliew  their  ftimulant  power  by 
inflaming  the  fkin  of  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied  ;  and  when  their  appli¬ 
cation  is  fo  long  continued  as  to  produce 
this  effed,  it  interrupts  the  continuance  of 
their  ufe,  and  the  inflammation  of  the 

part 
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part  does  not  feern  to  do  fo  much  good,  as 
the  frequent  repetition  of  a  more  moderate 
ftimulus. 


MCV. 


Analogous  to  thefe  ftimulants  is  the  fling¬ 
ing  of  nettles,  which  has  been  frequently 
commended. 

Among  the  external  ftimulants,  the  me¬ 
chanical  one  of  tridtion  with  the  naked 
hand,  the  fiefh  brufh,  or  flannel,  is  juftlv 
to  be  reckoned.  Can  the  impregnation  of 
the  flannels  to  be  employed,  with  the 
fumes  of  burning  maftic,  olibanum,  &c. 
be  of  any  fervice  ? 


MCVL 


With  refpe<ft  to  the  whole  of  theie  ex¬ 
ternal  ftimulants,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
they  affedt  the  part  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 


plied  much  more  than  they  do  the  whole 

■» 

fyftem,  and  they  are  therefore  indeed  fa- 


fer 


x  // 
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fer  in  ambiguous  cafes  ;  but,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  they  are  of  lefs  efficacy  in  curing  a 
general  affedtion. 

MG  VII. 

/ 

The  external  applications  which  may 
he  applied  to  affe<d  the  whole  fydem, 
are  the  powers  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of 
eledxicity. 

Heat,  as  one  of  the  mod  powerful  di~ 
mulants  of  the  animal  oeconomy  has  been 
often  employed  in  palfies,  efpecially  by 
warm  bathing.  But,  as  both  by  dimulating 
the  folids  and  rarefying  the  fluids,  this  proves 
a  drong  ftimulus  to  the  fanguiferous  fydem, 
it  is  often  an  ambiguous  remedy,  and  has 
frequently  been  manifeftly  hurtful  in  palfies 
depending  upon  a  congeftion  of  blood  in 
the  veflels  of  the  brain.  The  mod  certain,, 
and  therefore,  the  mod  proper  ufe  of  warm 
bathing  in  palfies,  feems  to  be  in  thofe  that 
have  been  occafioned  by  the  application  of 
narcotic  powers.  Are  the  natural  baths 

more 
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more  ufeful  by  the  matters  with  which 
they  may  be  naturally  impregnated  ?  x 


MCVIII. 

Cold  applied  to  the  body  for  any  length 
of  time  is  always  hurtful  to  paralytic  per- 
fons ;  but,  if  it  be  not  very  intenfe,  nor 
the  application  long  continued,  and  if,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  body  be  capable  of  a 
brifk  reaction,  fuch  an  application  of  cold 
is  a  powerful  flimulant  of  the  whole  fy- 
ftem,  and  has  often  been  ufeful  in  curing 
pally.  But,  if  the  power  of  reaction  in 
the  body  be  weak,  any  application  of  cold 
may  prove  very  hurtful. 


MCIX. 


Electricity,  in  a  certain  manner  applied, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  powerful  hi- 
mulants  that  can  be  employed  to  aCt  upon, 
the  nervous  fyftem  of  animals;  and,  there- 
Vol,  III.  I  fore. 
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fore,  much  has  been  expected  from  it  in 
the  cute  of  palfy.  But,  as  it  ftimulates  the 
fanguiferous,  as  well  as  the  nervous  fyftem, 
it  has  been  often  hurtful  in  pal  lies  depen¬ 
ding  upon  a  compreffion  of  the  brain,  and 
efpeeially  when  it  has  been  fo  applied  as  to 

adt  upon  the  veffels  of  the  head.  It  is 

,  % 

fafer  when  its  operation  is  confined  to  par¬ 
ticular  parts  fomewhat  remote  from  the 
head  ;  and,  further,  as  the  operation  of 
electricity,  when  very  ftrong,  can  deftroy 
the  mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  I  am 

i  .  '  . 

of  opinion,  that  it  is  always  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  with  caution,  and  that  it  is  only  fafe 
when  applied  with  moderate  force,  and 
when  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  body 
remote  from  the  head.  It  is  alfo  my  opi¬ 
nion,  that  its  good  effeds  are  to  be  expec¬ 
ted  from  its  repetition,  rather  than  from  its 
force,  and  that  it  is  particularly  fuited  to 
the  cure  of  thofe  palfies  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  application  of  narcotic 
powers* 

MCX. 
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MCX. 

Amongft  the  remedies  of  palfy,  the  me  • 
of  exercile  is  not  to  be  omitted,  in  a 
hemiplegia,  bodily  exercile  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  in  a  more  limited  affedtion,  if 
depending  upon  a  compreffion  of  fome 
part  of  the  brain,  it  would  be  an  ambi¬ 
guous  remedy;  but,  in  all  cafes  where  the 
exercifes  of  geftation  can  be  employed, 
they  are  proper;  as,  even  in  cafes  of  coin  - 
predion,  the  ftimulus  of  fuch  exercife  is 
moderate,  and  therefore  fafe ;  and,  as  it 
always  determines  to  the  furface  of  the 
body,  it  is  a  remedy  in  all  cafes  of  internal 
congeftion. 

0 

•  * 

MCXI. 


i  he  interna]  ftimulants  employed  in 
pally  are  various,  but  chiefly  the  follow¬ 
ing* 

a.  The 
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a.  The  volatile  alkaline  falts,  or  fpirits, 
as  they  are  called,  are  very  powerful  and 
diffufive  ftimulants,  operating  efpeeially  on 
the  nervous  fyftem  ;  and  even  although 
they  operate  on  the  fanguiferous,  yet,  if 
given  in  frequently  repeated  finall,  rather 
than  in  large  doles,  their  operation  being 
tranfitory,  is  tolerably  fafe. 

b.  The  vegetables  of  the  clafs  named 
Tetradynamia^re  many  of  them  power¬ 
ful  diffufive  ftimulants;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  quickly  palling  out  of  the  body, 
and,  therefore,  of  tranfitory  operation,  they 
are  often  employed  with  fafety.  As  they 
commonly  prove  diuretic,  they  may,  in 
this  way,  alfo  be  of  fervice  in  fome  cafes 
of  ferous  palfy. 

c.  The  various  aromatics,  whether  em¬ 
ployed  in  fubftance,  in  tindhire,  or  in  their 
effential  oils,  are  often  powerful  ftimulants; 
but  being  more  adhefive  and  inflammatory 
than  thole  laft  mentioned,  they  are,  there¬ 
fore,  in  ail  ambiguous  cafes,  lefs  fafe. 

d.  Some 
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d.  Some  other  acrid  vegetables  have 

/ 

been  employed,  but  we  are  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  peculiar  virtues,  or 

-  -  >  ^  % 

proper  ufe. 

e.  Some  refinous  fubftances,  as  guaia- 
cum,  and  the  terebinthinate  fubftances,  or 
their  eflential  oils,  have  been,  with  fome 
probability,  employed,  but  they  are  apt  to 
become  inflammatory.  DecoQions  of  guai- 
acum,  and  fome  other  fudorincs,  have  been 
directed  to  excite  fweating  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  fumes  of  burning  fpirit  of  wine 
in  the  laconicum*  and  have,  in  that  way, 
been  found  ufeful. 

f.  Many  of  the  foetid  antifpafmodic  me¬ 
dicines  have  been  frequently  employed  in 
palfy;  but  1  do  not  perceive  in  what  man¬ 
ner  they  are  adapted  to  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  and  I  have  not  obferved  their  good 
effedts  in  any  cafes  of  it. 

g.  Bitters,  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  have 
alfo -been  employed,  but  with  no  propriety 
or  advantage  that  I  can  perceive. 

> 

X  t  *  i  'V  'st  //  >1  /  X  , 
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MCXII. 

\ 

M  .•  ■  -  :  ,-v  :  ■'  :x ;  /  , s |) 

With  refpeft  to  the  whole  of  thefe  in¬ 
ternal  flimulants,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
they  feldom  prove  very  powerful  ;  and 
wherever  there  is  any  doubt  concerning 
the  nature  or  (late  of  the  difeafe,  they  may 
readily  do  harm,  and  are  often,  therefore, 
©f  ambiguous  ufe. 


BOOK 


\ 
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BOOK  II. 

\ 

OF  ADYNAMIA; 

O  R, 

Diseases  consisting  in  a  weakness, 
or  loss  of  motion,  in  either  the 

VITAL  OR  NATURAL  FUNCTIONS. 

CHAP.  I. 

\ 

OF  SYNCOPE,  OR  FAINTING. 

i 

MCXIIL 

THIS  is  a  difeafe  in  which  the  pulfe 
and  refpiration  become  confiderably 
weaker  than  ufual,  or  in  which,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  thefe  functions  ceafe  altogether. 
I  '  '  ;  MCXiV, 


\ 
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r  1  ",  ■'  * 

I 

Phyficians  having  obferved  chat  this  af¬ 
fection  occurs  in  different  degrees,  have 
endeavoured  to  diftinguifh  thefe  by  diffe- 

,  1 

rent  appellations  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  poffible 
to  afcenain  thefe  different  degrees  with 
any  precifion,  fo  there  can  be  no  flri£t 
propriety  in  employing  thofe  different 
names,  and  I  fhall  here  comprehend  the 
whole  of  the  affe&ions  of  this  kind  under 

•  !  .  •  f 

the  title  of  Syncope. 

MCXV. 

1  ’  ■  ’  •  •  :  I 

This  difeafe  fometimes  comes  on  fud- 
denly  to  a  confiderable  degree,  but  fome- 
times,  alfo,  it  comes  on  gradually  ;  and,  in 
the  latter  cafe,  it  ufually  comes  on  with  a 
fenfe  of  languor,  and  of  anxiety  about  the 
heart,  accompanied  at  the  fame  time,  or 
immediately  after,  with  feme  giddinefs, 

dimnefs 
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dimnefs  of  fight,  and  founding  in  the  ears. 
Together  with  thefe  fymptoms,  the  pulfe 
and  refpiration  become  weak,  and  often  fo 

weak  that  the  pulfe  is  fcarcely  to  be  felt* 

\ 

or  the  refpiration  to  be  perceived,  and 
foir  *times  thefe  functions,  for  a  certain 
time,  ceafe  altogether.  While  thefe  things 
happen,  the  face,  and  whole  furface  of  the 
body,  become  pale,  and  in  fome  meafure 
cold,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  degree 
and  duration  of  the  paroxyfm.  Very  com¬ 
monly,  at  the  beginning  of  this,  and  du- 
ring  its  continuance,  a  cold  fweat  appears, 

•Ml' 

and,  perhaps,  continues  on  the  fore-head, 
as  well  as  on  fome  other  parts  of  the  body, 
liuring  the  paroxyfm,  the  animal  func¬ 
tions,  both  of  fenfe  and  motion,  are  always 
in  fome  degree  impaired,  and  very  often 
entirely  abolifhed.  A  paroxyfm  of  fyn co¬ 
pe  is  often,  after  fom  time,  fpontaneoufly 
recovered;  and  this  recovery  is  generally 
attended  with  a  fenfe  of  much  anxiety 
about  the  heart. 

\  ^l.  III.  K  MCXVI. 
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Fits  of  fyncope  are  frequently  attended 
with ,  or  end  in  vomiting,  and  fometimes 
with  convulfions,  or  an  epileptic  fit, 

«' 

Mcxvir. 

Thefe  are  the  phaenomena  in  this  diffi 
eafe  ;  and,  from  every  view  of  the  greateft 
part  of  thefe,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  proximate  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  a 
very  weak,  or  a  total  ceafmg  of  the  adfion 
of  the  heart.  But  it  may  be  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  explain  in  what  manner  the 
feverai  remote  caufes  operate  in  producing 
that  proximate  caufe  of  it.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  I  (hall  attempt,  though  with  that  dif¬ 
fidence  which  becomes  me  in  attempting: 
a  fubjedf  that  has  not  hitherto  been  treated 
with  much  fuccefs. 
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The  remote  caufes  of  fyncope  may,  in 
the  firft  place,  be  referred  to  two  general 
heads.  The  one  is,  of  thofe  caufes  exifting 
and  ailing  in  the  brain,  or  in  parts  of  the 
body  remote  from  the  heart,  but  ailing 
upon  this  by  the  intervention  of  the  brain. 
The  other  general  head  of  the  remote  cau¬ 
fes  of  fyncope,  is  of  thofe  exifting  in  the 
heart  itfelf,  or  in  parts  very  immediately 
conceited  with  it,  and  thereby  ailing 

to 

I 

more  direitly  upon  it  in  producing  this 
difeafe, 

MCXIX, 

In  entering  upon-  the  confideration  of 
the  firft  fet  of  thofe  caufes  (MCXVIII.),  I 
muft  anume  a  propofition  which  I  fuppofe 
to  be  fully  eftablifhed  in  Phyfiology.  It  is 
this:  That,  though  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
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the  heart  be  endowed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  inherent  power,  they  are  ftill,  for  fuch 
action  as  is  neceffary  to  the  motion  of  the 

blood,  very  conftantly  dependent  upon  a 

\ 

nervous  power  fent  into  them  from  the 
brain.  At  leaft,  this  is  evident,  that  there 
are  certain  powers  afting  primarily,  and 
perhaps  only  in  the  brain,  which  influence* 

4 

ard  varioufly  modify  the  adfion  of  the 
heart.  1  fuppofe,  therefore,  a  force  very 
conftantly,  during  life,  exerted  in  the  brain, 

with  refped;  to  the  moving  fibres  of  the 

'  .  „  / 

heart,  as  well  as  of  every  part  of  the  body, 
which  force  we  fhall  call  the  Energy  of 
the  Brain,  and  which  we  fuppofe  may  be, 
on  different  occasions,  ft  longer  or  weaker 
with  refpedt  to  the  heart. 

MCXX. 

Admitting  thefe  propofitions,  it  will  be 
obvious,  that,  if  we  can  explain  in  what 
manner  the  firft  fet  of  remote  caufes 

(MCXVIII.) 
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(MCXVIII.)  diininifh  the  energy  of  the 

brain,  we  fhall,  at  the  fame  time,  explaiif 

/ 

in  what  manner  thefe  caufes  occafion  a 

'  ,  i 

fyncope. 

MCXXI. 

To  do  this,  we  obferve,  that  one  of  the 

moft  evident  of  the  remote  caufes  of  fyncope  „ 

is  ahaernorrhagy,  or  an  evacuation  of  blood* 

whether  fpontaneous  or  artificial.  And,  as 

•» 

it  is  very  manifeft,  that  the  energy  of  the 
brain  depends  upon  a  certain  fukiefs  and 
tenfion  of  its  blood- veflels,  for  which  na¬ 
ture  fcems  to  have  induftrioufly  provided 
by  fueh  a  conformation  of  thofe  blood- 
veffels  as  retards  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
both  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  brain, 
fo  we  can  readily  perceive,  that  evacuations 
of  blood,  by  taking  off  the  fulnefs  and  ten¬ 
fion  of  the  blood- veffels  of  the  brain,  and 
thereby  diminiihing  its  energy,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  heart,  may  occafion  a  fyncope. 

In 
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Ill  many  perfons,  a  fmall  evacuation  of 
blood  will  have  this  effect;  and,  in  fuch 
cafes,  there  is  often  a  clear  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  caufe  operates,  from 
this  circumftance,  that  the  e  fie  ft  can  be 
prevented  by  laying  the  body  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  pofture,  which,  by  favouring  the 
afflux  of  the  blood  by  the  arteries,  and  re¬ 
tarding  the  return  of  it  by  the  veins,  pre- 
ferves  the  neceffary  fulnefs  of  the  veffels  of 
the  brain. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked  here,  that 
not  only  an  evacuation  of  blood  occafions 
fyncope,  but  that  even  a  change  in  the 
diflribution  of  the  blood,  whereby  a  larger 
portion  of  blood  flows  into  one  part  of  the 
fyftem  of  blood- veffels,  and,  confequently, 
lefs  into  others,  may  occafion  a  fyncope. 
It  is  thus  we  explain  the  fyncope  that 
readily  occurs  upon  the  evacuation  of  hy- 

V 

dropic  waters,  which  had  before  filled  the 
cavities  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax.  It  is 
thus,  alfo,  we  explain  the  fyncope  that 

fometimes 
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fometimes  happens  on  blood-letting,  but 
which  does  not  happen  till  the  ligature 
which  had  been  employed  is  untied,  and 
admits  a  larger  afflux  of  blood  into  the 
falood-veffels  of  the  arm.  Both  thefe  cafes 
of  fyncope  fhew,  that  an  evacuation  of 
blood  does  not  always  occafion  the  difeafe 
by  any  general  effedt  on  the  whole  fyftem, 

f  t 

but  often  merely  by  taking  off  the  requifite 

fulnefs  of  the  blood-veffels  of  the  brain. 

'  •< 

.  .  ’  /  / 

MCXXII. 

The  operation  of  feme  others  of  the  re¬ 
mote  caufes  of  fyncope  may  be  explained 
on  the  following  principles.  Whilft  the 
energy  of  the  brain  is,  upon  different  oc~ 
caiions,  manifeflly  ftronger  or  weaker,  it 
feems  to  be  with  this  condition,  that  a 
ftronger  exertion  of  it  is  neceffarily  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  weaker  Rate  of  the  fame.  It  feems 
to  depend  upon  this  particular  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  nervous  povra,  that  the 

ordinary 


So 
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ordinary  contraction  of  a  mufcle  is  always 
alternated  with  a  relaxation  of  the  fame ; 
that,  nnlefs  a  contraction  proceeds  to  the 
degree  of  fpafm,  the  contracted  ft  ate  can¬ 
not  be  long  continued ;  and  it  fee  ms  to 
depend  upon  the  fame  caufe  that  the  vo¬ 
luntary  motions,  which  always  require  an* 
unufual  increafe  of  exertion,  occafion  fa¬ 
tigue,  debility,  and,  at  length, ,  irrefrftible 
fleep. 

From  this  law,  therefore,  of  the  nervous 

/ 

power,  we  may  underftand  why  a  fudden 
and  violent  exertion  of  the  energy  of  the 

i  ' 

brain  is  fometimes  followed  by  fuch  a  di¬ 
minution  of  it  as  to  occafion  a  fyncope  ; 
and  it  is  thus  we  foppofe  that  a  violent  fit 
of  joy  produces  fyncope,  and  even  death* 
It  is  upon  the  fame  principle,  alfo,  we  fup- 
pofe  that  an  exquifite  pain  may  fometimes 
excite  the  energy  more  ftrongly  than  can( 
be  fupported,  and,  therefore,  fuch  a  di¬ 
minution  follows  as  muft  occafion  faint- 
ing.  But  the  effeCl  of  the  principle  ap¬ 
pears 
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pears  more  clearly  in  this,  that  a  fainting 
readily  happens  upon  the  bidden  remiffion 
of  a  confiderable  pain ;  and  thus  we  have 
feen  a  fainting  occur  upon  the  redudion 
of  a  painful  diflocation. 

MCXX1IL 

It  feems  to  he  quite  analogous  when  a 
fyncope  immediately  happens  on  the  finifh- 
ing  of  any  great  and  long  continued  effort, 
whether  depending  on  the  will,  or  upon  a 
propensity ;  and  in  this  way  a  fainting 
fometimes  happens  to  a  woman  on.  the 
bearing  ot  a  child.  This  may  be  well  il~ 
luftrated  by  obferving,  that,  in  perfons  al¬ 
ready  any  how  much  weakened,  even  a 
very  moderate  effort  wiil  fometimes  occa¬ 
sion  fainting. 

MCXXIV. 

To  explain  the  operation  of  fome  other 
caufes  of  fyncope,  it  may  he  obferved,  that, 
Vol,  III.  •  L 
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as  the  exertions  of  the  energy  of  the  brain 
are  efpecially  under  the  influence  of  the 
will,  fo  it  is  well  known,  that  thofe  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  will  which  are  named  paf- 
fions  and  emotions,  have  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  energy  of  the  brain,  in  its 
actions  upon  the  heart,  either  in  increafmg 
or  diminifliing  the  force  of  that  energy. 
Thus,  anger  has  the  former,  and  fear  the 
latter  effect ;  and  thence  it  may  be  under- 
flood  how  terror  often  occafions  a  fyncope, 
fometimes  of  the  moft  violent  kind,  named 
Afphyxia,  and  fometimes  death  itfelfi 

MCXXVo 

As,  from  what  I  have  juft  mentioned^ 
it  appears  that  the  emotions  of  defire  in- 
ereafe,  and  thofe  of  averfion  dtminifh  the 

1  i 

energy  of  the  brain ;  fo  it  may  be  under- 
ftpod,  how  a  ftrong  averfion,  a  horror,  or 
the  feenng  which  arifes  upon  the  fight  of 
a  very  difagreeable  ©bjed,  may  occafion 

fainting, 

i 


i 
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fainting.  As  an  example  of  this,  I  have 
known  more  than  one  inftance  of  a  per- 
fon’s  fainting  at  the  fight  of  a  fore  in  ano¬ 
ther  perfon. 

MCXXVI. 

To  this  head  of  horror  and  difguft,  I  re¬ 
fer  the  operation  of  thofe  odours  which  in 
certain  perfons  occafion  fyncope.  It  may 
be  fuppofed  that  thofe  odours  are  endowed 
with  a  diredly  fedative  power,  and  may 
thereby  occafion  fyncope ;  but  they  are, 
many  of  them,  with  refped  to  other  per¬ 
fons,  evidently  of  a  contrary  quafity ;  and 
it  appears  to  n  e,  that  thofe  odours  occafion 
fyncope  only  in  thofe  perfons  to  whom 
they  are  extremely  difagreeable. 

MCXXVIL 

s 

It  is,  however,  very  probable,  that,  a- 
mong  the  caufes  of  fyncope,  there  are  fome, 

which. 
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which,  analogous  to  all  thofe  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  a€t  by  a  diredtiy  fedative 
power;  and  fuch  may  either  be  diffufed 
in  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  thereby  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  brain,  or  may  be  only  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  which  fo  readily  and  fre¬ 
quently  communicates  its  affections  to  the 

*  •  ■  \  :  .  J  :  -  ■  \  >  i.  W.  *  •  * 

brain. 

\  :  • 

i  ■  s  .  y 

MCXXV1IL 

Having  now  recited,  and,  as  I  hope,  ex¬ 
plained  the  moft  part  of  the  remote  caufes 
of  fyncope,  that  either  operate  immediately 
upon  the  brain,  or  which,  operating  upon 
other  parts  of  the  body,  are  communicated 
to  the  brain,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
the  moft  part  of  thefe  caufes  operate  upon 

certain  perfons  more  readily  and  power- 

,  '  > 

fully  than  upon  others ;  and  this  circum- 
ftance,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the 
predifponent  caufe  of  fyncope,  deferves  to 
be  inquired  into. 


i 
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It  is,  in  the  firft  place,  obvious,  that  the 
operation  of  fome  of  thofe  caufes  depends 
entirely  upon  an  idiofyncrafy  in  the  perfons 

» '  i 

upon  whom  they  operate,  which,  however, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  explain.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  with  refpeCt  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  caufes,  their  effects  feem  to  depend 
upon  a  temperament  which  is,  in  one  de¬ 
gree  or  other,  in  common  to  many  per™ 
fons.  This  temperament  feems  to  confifi: 
in  a  great  degree  of  fenfibility  and  mobi¬ 
lity,  and  thefe,  again,  arifing  from  a  ftate 
of  debility,  fometimes  depending  upon  ori¬ 
ginal  conformation,  and  fometimes  produ¬ 
ced  by  accidental  occurrences  in  the  courfe 
of  life.  i 

.  i 

f 

\ 

MCXXIX. 

The  fecond  fet  of  the  remote  caufes  of 
fyncope  (MGXVIII.),  or  thofe  adting  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  heart  itfelf,  are,  as  we  have 
faid,  certain  organic  affections  of  the  heart 

itfelf, 
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itfelf,  or  of  the  parts  immediately  connect 
ted  with  it,  particularly  the  great  veflels 
which  pour  blood  into,  or  immediately 
receive  it  from,  the  cavities  of  the  heart* 
Thus  a  dilatation  or  aneurifm  of  the  heart, 
a  polypus  in  its  cavities,  abfcefles  or  ulce¬ 
rations  in  its  fubftance,  a  clofe  adherence 
of  the  pericardium  to  the  furface  of  the 
heart,  aneurifms  pf  the  great  veflels  near 
to  the  heart,  polypus  in  thefe,  and  oflifica- 
tions  in  thefe,  or  in  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
are  one  or  other  of  them  conditions  which, 
upon  difleftion,  have  been  difcovered  in 
thofe  perfons  who  had  before  laboured  un¬ 
der  frequent  fyncope. 

MCXXX. 

It  is  obvious  that  thefe  conditions  are 
all  of  them  either  fuch  as  may,  upon  occa~ 
lion,  difturb  the  free  and  regular  influx  in¬ 
to,  or  the  free  egrefs  of  the  blood  from, 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  fuch  as  may 

otherwife 
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otherwife  difturb  its  regular  aCtion,  by 
fometimes  interrupting  it,  or  fometimes 
exciting  it  to  more  violent  and  convulfive 
action.  The  latter  is  what  we  name  the 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  it  commonly 
occurs  in  the  fame  perfons  who  are  liable 
to  fyncope. 

V 

MCXXXI. 

It  is  this,  as  I  judge,  that  leads  us  to 
perceive  in  what  manner  thefe  organic  af¬ 
fections  of  the  heart  and  great  veffels  may 
cccafion  fyncope ;  for  it  may  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  violent  exertions  made  in  palpita¬ 
tions  may  either  give  occafion  to  an  alter¬ 
nate  great  relaxation  (MCXXII.),  or  to  a 
fpafmodic  contraction,  and,  in  either  way, 
fufpend  the  aCtion  of  the  heart,  and  ccca¬ 
fion  fyncope.  It  feems  to  me  probable, 
that  it  is  a  fpafmodic  contraction  of  ?the 
heart  that  occafions  the  intermiflio-n  of  the 

pulfe 
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pulfe  fo  frequently  accompanying  palpita¬ 
tion  and  fyncope. 

MCXXXIL 

/ 

Though  it  frequently  happens  that  pal¬ 
pitation  and  fyncope  arife,  as  we  have  faid^ 
from  the  organic  affections  above  mention¬ 
ed,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  thefe  dif~ 
eafes,  even  when  in  a  violent  degree,  do 
not  always  depend  on  fuch  caufes  a  Cling 
direCtly  on  the  heart,  but  are  often  depen¬ 
dent  on  fome  of  thofe  caufes  which  we 
have  mentioned  above  as  aCting  primarily 
on  the  brain. 

MCXXXIIL 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  the  pa¬ 
thology  of  fyncope,  and  of  the  cure  I  can 
treat  very  fhortly. 

The  cafes  of  fyncope  depending  on  the 
fecond  fet  of  caufes  (MCXVIII.),  and  fully 

recited 
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recited  in  (MCXXIX.),  I  fuppofe  to  be 
generally  incurable,  as  our  art,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  yet  taught  us  to  cure  any 
one  of  thofe  feveral  caufes  of  fyncope 
(MGXXIX.) 

*  <*. 

The  cafes  of  fyncope,  depending  on  the 
firft  fet  of  caufes  (MCXVIIL),  and  whole 
operation  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
in  (MCXXI.  et  feq.),  I  hold  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  curable,  either  by  avoiding  the  fe¬ 
veral  occafional  caufes  there  pointed  out, 
or  by  correcting  the  predifponent  caufes 
(MCXXVIII.).  The  latter,  I  think,  may 
generally  be  done  by  correcting  the  debili¬ 
ty  or  mobility  of  the  fyftem,  by  the  means 
which  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  point 
out  in  another  place. 


Vol.  III. 
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CHAP.  II.  { 

4 

4  :  -  ,  L  •  w-;  . .  -  - 

Of  DYSPEPSIA,  or  INDIGESTION, 


MCNXXIV. 

.  1  <• 

A  want  of  appetite,  a  fqueamiihnefs, 

# 

fome limes  a  vomiting,  fudden  and  tranfi-’ 
ent  diiienfions  of  the  ftomach,  emula¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds,  heart-burn,  pains 
in  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  a  bound 
belly,  are  fymptoms  which  frequently,  con¬ 
cur  in  the  fame  perfon,  and,  therefore,  may 
be  prefumed  to  depend  upon  one  and  the 
fame  proximate  caufe.  In  both  views,  there¬ 
fore,  they  may  be  confidered  as  forming 
one  and  the  fame  difeafe,  to  which  we  have 

given 
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given  the  appellation  of  Dyspepsia  fet  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter. 

MCXXXV. 

*  y 

/Zi  l 

As  we  fhall  maktto??'  that  this  difeafe  is 

<  /♦ 

often  a  fecondary  and  fympathic  affection, 
fo  the  fymptoms  above  mentioned  are  of¬ 
ten  joined  with  many  others;  and  this  has 
given  occafion  to  a  very  confufed  and  un¬ 
determined  defcription  of  it,  under  the 
general  title  of  Nervous  difeafes,  or  un  !er 
that  of  Chronic  weaknefs.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  diftinguifh,  and  we  apprehend 
we  have  above  enumerated,  the  fymptoms 
that  are  effential  to  the  Idiopathic  affedtion 
we  are  to  treat  of. 

r  \  *  •  p 

\  \  A  <  ^  .*•  ■  A  r  :•  .  ' 

MCXXXVL 

It  is  indeed  to  be  particularly  obferved, 
that  thefe  fymptoms  are  often  truly  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  certain  flate  of  mind  which 

1  may 
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may  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  idiopa¬ 
thic  affedion  ;  but  I  (hall  take  no  further 
notice  of  this  fymptorn  in  the  prefent  chap¬ 
ter,  as  it  will  be  fully,  and  more  properly, 
confidered  in  the  next,  which  is  under  the 
title  of  Hypochondriafis. 

MCXXXVII. 

That  there  is  a  diftind  difeafe  attended 
always  with  the  greater  part  of  the  above 
fymploms,  is  rendered  very  probable  by 
this,  that  all  thefie  feveral  fymptoms  may 
arife  from  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  that 
is,  from  an  imbecility,  lofs  of  tone,  and 
weaker  adion  in  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  ftomach ;  and  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  this  imbecility,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  proximate  caufe  of  the  difeafe  I  am  to 
treat  of  under  the  name  of  Uyfpepfia. 
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mcxxxviii. 

—  ■  '  * 

The  imbecillity  of  the  ftomach,  and 
the  confequent  fymptoms  (MCXXXiV.), 
however,  frequently  depend  upon 

A 

fome  organic  affediion  of  the  ftomach 
itlelf,  as  tumour,  ulcer,  or  fchirrofity,  or 
upon  fome  affediion  of  other  parts  of  the 
body  communicated  to  the  ftomach,  as  in 
gout,  amenorhoea,  and  fome  others.  In 
both  thefe  cafes,  however,  the  dyfpeptic 
fymptoms  are  to  be  confidercd  as  fecon- 
dary  or  fympathic  affedtions,  to  be  cured 

only  by  curing  the  primary  difeafe.  Such 

/ 

fecondary  and  fympathic  cafes  cannot,  in¬ 
deed,  be  treated  of  here ;  but,  as  we  pre- 
fume  that  the  imbecility  of  the  ftomach 
may  often  take  place  without  either  any 
organic  affediion  of  this  part,  or  any 
more  primary  affediion  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  fo  we  ftippofe,  and  expedt  it 
will  appear,  from  the  confideration  of  the 
remote  caufes,  that  the  dyfpepfia  may  be 

-  often 
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often  an  Idiopathic  affection,  and  that  it  is* 
therefore,  properly  taken  into  the  fyftem 
of  methodical  Nofology,  and  becomes  the 

v 

fubjedt  of  our  confideration  here. 

/  ,  .v.  ....  .  ..  -  .  ,  : 

MCXXXIX. 


There  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  in  moft 
cafes,  the  weaker  adtion  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  ftomaqh,  is  the  moft  frequent, 
and  chief  caufe  of  the  fymptoms  mention¬ 
ed  in  (MCXXXIV.) ;  but  I  dare  not  main¬ 
tain  it  to  be  the  only  caufe  of  idiopathic 
dyfpepfia.  -  There  is,  pretty  certainly,  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fluid  in  the  ftomach  of  animals,  or, 
at  leaf!:,  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  fluids, 
that  we  know  to  be  there,  upon  which 
the  folution  of  the  aliments  taken  into  the 
ftomach  chiefly  depends ;  and  it  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  probable,  that  the  peculiar  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  diffolving,  or  digefting  fluids, 
may  be  varioufly  changed,  or  that  their 
quantity  may  be,  upon  occafion,  diminifh- 

ed. 


>  /  /  /  / 
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ed.  But  it  is  no  lefs  obvious,  that  a  change 

V  , 

in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  thefe  fluids 
may  produce  a  confiderahle  difference  in  the 
phaenomena  of  digeftion,  and,  particularly, 
may  give  occafion  to  many  of  the  morbid 
appearances  mentioned  in  (MCXXXIV.). 

MCXL.  v;  ' 

This  feems  to  be  very  well  founded,  and 
points  out  another  proximate  caufe  of  dyf- 
pepfia  befide  that  we  have  already  aflignea  ; 
but,  notwithftanding  this,  as  the  peculiar  na¬ 
ture  of  the  digeftive  fluid, the  changes  which 
it  may  undergo,  or  the  caufesby  which  it  may 
be  changed,  are  all  matters  fo  little  known, 
that  1  can  found  no  practical  dodtrine  up¬ 
on  any  fuppofition  with  refpedt  to  them  ; 
and  as,  at  the  fame  time,  the  imbecili¬ 
ty  of  the  ftomach,  either  as  caufmg  the 
change  in  the  digeftive  fluid,  or  as  being 
caufed  by  that  change,  feems  always  to  be 
prefent,  and  to  have  a  great  fhare  in  occa- 

fionino* 

)  d) 
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fioning  the  fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  fo  I 
fhall  ftill  confider  the  imbecillity  of  the 
ft  o  match  as  the  proximate,  and  almoftjole 
cauie  of  dyfpepfia.  And  I  more  readily  ad¬ 
mit  of  this  manner  of  proceeding,  as,  in  my 
opinion,  the  doctrine  applies  very  fully 
and  clearly  to  the  explaining  the  whole  of 
the  practice  which  experience  has  efta- 
b! irtied,  as  the  mod  fuccefsful  in  this  difi* 
eafe. 


MCXLL 

i  *  • 

Confidering  this,  then,  as  the  proximate 
caufe  of  dyfpepfia,  I  proceed  to  mention  the 
feveral  remote  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  as  they 
are  fuch,  as,  on  different  occafions,  feem  to 
produce  a  lofs  of  tone  in  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  fto.mach.  They  may,  i  think, 
be  confidered  under  two  heads.  The  firji  ' 
is,  of  thefe,  which  aft  diredfly  and  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  ftomach  itfelf  The  fe~ 
cond  is,  of  thefe,  which  aft  upon  the  whole 

body, 
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body,  or  particular  parts  of  it,  but,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  the  ftomach  is  chiefly, 

l 

or  almoft  only  affe£ied. 

MCXLII. 

Of  the  firft  kind  are,  i.  Certain  fedative, 

or  narcotic  fubftances,  taken  into  the  ito 

/  '  / 

mack,  fuch  as  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  ardent 
fpirits,  opium,  bitters,  aromatics,  putrids, 

E  *  .  p 

and  acefcents. 

2.  The  large  and  frequent  drinking  of 
warm  water,  or  of  warm  watery  liquids, 

3.  Frequent  furfeit,  or  immoderate  re¬ 
pletion  of  the  ftomach. 

4.  Frequent  vomiting,  whether  fponta- 
neoufly  arifing,  or  excited  by  art. 

5.  Very  frequent  fpitting,  or  rejection  of 
faliva. 


Vol.  in. 
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\ 
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MCXLIII. 

Thole  caufes  which  act  upon  the  whole 
body,  or  upon  particular  parts  and  func¬ 
tions  of  it,  are, 

1.  An  indolent  and  fedentary  life. 

2.  Vexation  of  mind,  and  diforderly 
paffions  of  any  kind. 

3.  Intenfe  ftudy,  or  clofe  application  to 
bufinefs  too  long  continued. 

4.  Excels  in  venery. 

5.  Frequent  intoxication,  which  partly 
belongs  to  this  head,  partly  to  the  former. 

6.  The  being  much  expofed  to  moift  and 
cold  air  when  without  exercife. 

Though  the  difeafe,  as  proceeding  from 
the  laft  fet  of  caufes,  may  be  confider'ed  as 
a  fymptomatic  affedion  only,  yet,  as  the 
affection  of  the  ftomach  is  generally  the 

^  <:rK'  //&.  /'*  /n't  z  ^  1 

fir  ft,  always  the  chief,  and  often  the  only 
effed  which  thefe  caufes  produce  or  dif- 

cover,  I  think  the  affedion  of  the  ftomach 

\  “ 

may 
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may  be  confidered  as  the  difeafe  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  in  practice ;  and  the  more  proper¬ 
ly  fo,  as,  in  many  cafes,  the  general  debility 
is  only  to  be  cured  by  reftoring  the  tone 
of  the  ftomach,  and  by  remedies  firft  ap~ 
plied  to  this  organ. 

MCXLIV. 

For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  form  three 

^  S' 

feveral  indications,  a  prefervative,  a  pallia¬ 
tive,  and  a  curative. 

The  jirjl  is,  to  avoid  or  remove  the  re¬ 
mote  caufes  juft  now  enumerated. 

The fecond  is,  to  remove  thole  iymptoms 
which  efpecially  contribute  to  aggravate 
and  continue  the  difeafe  ;  and 

The  third  is,  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the 
ftomach,  that  is,  to  correct  or  remove  the 
proximate  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 


MCXLV 
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MCXLV. 

I  s\  ,  , 

1 

The  propriety  and  neceffity  of  the  firft 
indication  is  fufficiently  evident,  as  the 
continued  application,  or  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion  of  thofe  caufes,  mull  continue  the  dif- 
eafe;  may  defeat  the  uie  of  remedies  ;  ors 

*  J  i 

in  fpite'of  rhefe,  may  occalion  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  commonly  the 
negleCt  of  this  indication  which  renders 
this  difeafe  fo  frequently  obftinate.  How 
the  indication  is  to  be  executed,  will  be 

fufficiently  obvious  from  the  confideration 
*  . 

of  the  feveral  caufes  ;  but  it  is  proper  for 
the  practitioner  to  attend  to  this,  that  the 

execution  is  often  exceedingly  difficult,  be- 

♦ 

caufe  it  is  not  eafy  to  engage  men  to  break 
in  upon  eftabiifhed  habits,  or  to  renounce 
the  purfuit  of  plealure ;  and,  particularly, 
to  perfuade  men  that  thefe  practices  are 
truly  hurtful  which  they  have  often  prac- 
tifed  with  feeming  impunity. 


MCXLVI. 
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The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  which 
especially  contribute  to  aggravate  and  con¬ 
tinue  it,  and,  therefore,  require  to  be  more 
immediately  corrected,  or  removed,  arc, 
J?r/?,  the  crudities  of  the  ftomach,  already 
produced  by  the  difeafe,  and  difeovered 
by  a  lofs  of  appetite,  by  a  fenfe  of  weight 
and  uneafinefs  in  the  ftomach,  and,  parti¬ 
cularly,  by  the  eructation  of  imperfectly 
digefted  matters. 

Another  Symptom  to  be  immediately 
corrected,  is  an  unufual  quantity,  or  a 
higher  degree  than  ufual,  of  acidity  pre- 
fent  in  the  ftomach,  difeovered  by  various 
diforders  in  digeftion,  and  by  other  effedts 
to  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

The  third  Symptom  aggravating  the 
difeafe,  and  other  wife  in  itfelf  urp-ent,  is 

'  o  J 

coftivenefs,  and,  therefore,  conftantly  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  relieved. 

MCXLVU. 


r 
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The  firjl  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  to  be  re^ 
lieved  by  exciting  vomiting ;  and  the  ufe 
of  this  remedy,  therefore,  ufually  and 
properly  begins  the  cure  of  this  difeafe. 
The  vomiting  may  be  excited  by  various 
means,  more  gentle  or  more  violent.  The 
former  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  eva¬ 
cuating  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  ; 
but  emetics,  and  vomiting,  may  alfo  ex- 
cite  the  ordinary  a&ion  of  the  ftomach ; 
and  both,  by  variously  agitating  the  fy- 
ftem,  and^  particularly,  by  determining  to 
the  furface  of  the  body,  may  contribute  to 
remove  the  caufes  of  the  difeafe.  But  thefe 
latter  effefts  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
ufe  of  emetics  of  the  more  powerful  kind. 
Inch  as  the  antimonial  emetics  efpecially 
are.  , 


MCXLVIIL 
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MCXLVIII. 

The  fecond  fymptom  to  be  palliated,  is 
an  excels  of  acidity,  either  in  quantity  or 
quality,  in  the  contents  of  the  ftomach. 
In  man  there  is  a  quantity  of  acefcent  ali- 
meat  almoft  conftantly  taken  in,  and,  as  I 
think,  always  undergoes  an  acetous  fer¬ 
mentation  there  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  that, 
in  the  human  ftomach,  and  in  the  fto- 
machs  of  all  animals  ufmg  vegetable  food, 
there  is  always  found  an  acid  prefent. 
This  acid,  however,  is  generally  innocent, 
and  occafions  no  diforder,  unlefs  either 
the  quantity  of  it  is  very  large,  or  the 
acidity  proceeds  to  a  higher  degree  than 
ufual.  But,  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  the 
acidity  occafions  various  diforders,  as  fla¬ 
tulency,  eru&ation,  heart-burn,  gnawing 
pains  of  the  ftomach,  irregular  appetites 
and  cravings,  loofenefs,  griping,  emacia¬ 
tion,  and  debility.  To  obviate  or  remove 
thefe  effedts  aggravating  and  continuing 

me 
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the  difeafe,  it  is  not  only  neceflary  to  coiv 
red:  the  acidity  prefent  in  the  ftomach, 
but  efpecially  as  this  acid  proves  a  ferment, 
determining  and  increafing  the  acefcency 
of  the  aliments  afterwards  taken  in,  it  is 
proper  alio,  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  corred 
the  difpofition  to  exceffive  acidity. 


MCXLIX. 


The  acidity  prefect  in  the  ftomach  may 
be  corredecThy  the  ufe  of  alcaline  falts,  or 
abforbent  earths,  or  by  fuch  fubftances 
containing  thefe,  which  can  be  decompofed 
by  the  acid  of  the  ftomach.  Of  the  alca- 
lines,  the  cauftic  is  more  effedual  than  the 
mild  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  cffeds  of 
lime  water.  By  employing  abforbents,  wre 
avoid  the  excefs  of  alcali,  which  might 
fometimes  take  place.  The  abforbents  are 
different,  as  they  form  a  neutral  more  or 
lefs  laxative ;  and  hence  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  magnefia  alba  and  other  abforbents. 

It 
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It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  alcalines  and  ab- 
forbents  may  be  employed  to  excels,  as, 
when  employed  in  large  quantity,  they 
may  deprive  the  animal  fluids  o£  the  acid 

neceflary  to  their  proper  composition. 

»  » 

MCL. 

\ 

The  difpofition  to  acidity  may  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  avoiding 'acefcent  aliments,  and 
uiing  animal  food  little  capable  of  acef- 

cency.  This,  however,  cannot  be  long 

-  ■  ) 

continued  without  corrupting  the  ftate  of 
the  fluids  ;  and,  as  vegetable  food  cannot  be 
entirely  avoided,  the  excefs  of  acidity  may, 
in  fome  meafure,  be  avoided,  by  chooiing 
vegetable  food  the  leaf;  difpofed  to  a  vinous 
fermentation,  fuch  as  leavened  bread,  and 
well  fermented  liquors,  and,  inltead  of 
frelh  native  acids,  employing  vinegar. 

1  ^ 
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MCLL 

The  acid  arifing  from  acefcent  matters, 
in  a  found  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  does  not 
proceed  to  any  high  degree,  or  is  again 
foon  involved,  and  made  to  difappear ;  but 
this  does  not  always  happen  ;  and  a  more 
copious  acidity,  or  a  higher  degree  of  it, 
may  be  produced,  either  from  a  change  in 
the  digeftive  fluids,  become  lefs  fit  to  mo¬ 
derate  fermentation,  and  to  cover  acidity, 
or  from  their  not  being  fupplied  in  due 
quantity.  How  the  former  may  be  occa- 
iioned  we  do  not  well  underhand;  but  we 
can  readily  perceive  that  the  latter,  perhaps 
the  former  alfo,  may  proceed  from  a  weaker 
addon  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  fto¬ 
mach.  In  certain  cafes,  fedative  paft 
fions,  fuddenly  arifing,  occafion  the  appea¬ 
rance  of  acidity  in  the  ftomach  which  did 
not  appear  before ;  and  the  ufe  of  ftimu- 
lants  often  corred  or  obviate  an  acidity 
that  would  otherwife  have  appeared.  From 

theft 
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thefe  confiderations,  we  conclude,  that  the 
production  and  fubfiftence  of  acidity  in. 
the  ftomach,  is  to  be  efpecially  prevented 
by  reftoring  and  exciting  the  proper  aCtion 
of  the  ftomach,  by  the  feveral  means  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

*  ■>  ' 

MCLII. 

But  it  is  alfo  to  be  further  obferved,  that, 
though  there  are  certain  powers  in  the  fto¬ 
mach  for  preventing  a  too  copious  acidity, 
or  a  high  degree  of  it,  they  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  fufficient  for  deftroying  acefcency, 
and  covering  the  acidity  altogether ;  and* 
therefore,  as  long  as  vegetable  fubftances  re¬ 
main  in  the  ftomach,  their  acefcency  may  go 

X 

on  and  increafe.  From  hence  we  perceive, 
that  a  fpecial  caufe  of  - the  excefs  of  acidity 
may  be  the  too  long  retention  of  acefcent 
matters  in  the  ftomach  ;  whether  this  may 
be  from  thefe  matters  being  of  more  difficult 
folution  ;  or  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 

mach 
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mach  more  flowly  difcharging  its  contents 

into  the  duodenum,  or  from  feme  impedi- 

% 

ment  to  the  free  evacuation  of  the  ftomach 
by  the  pylorus.  The  latter  of  thefe  caufes 
we  are  well  acquainted  with,  in  the  cafe  of 
a  fehirrous  pylorus,  producing  commonly 
the  higheft  degree  of  acidity.  In  all  the 
inftances  of  this  fchirrofity  I  have  met 
with,  I  have  found  it  incurable;  but  the 
firft  of  thefe  caufes  is  to  be  obviated  by 
avoiding  fuch  aliments  as  are  of  difficult 
folution ;  and  the  fecond  is  to  be  mended 
by  the  feveral  remedies  for  exciting  the 
action  of  the  ftomach,  to  be  mentioned  af¬ 
terwards*  -  * 

MCLIIL 

i  '■ 

The  third  fymptom  commonly  accom¬ 
panying  dyfpepfia,  which  requires  to  be 
immediately  removed,  is  coftivenefs.  As 
there  is  fo  much  connection  between  the 
feveral  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with 

refpeft 
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refped  to  the  periftaltic  motion,  that,  if  ac¬ 
celerated  or  retarded  in  any  one  part,  the  o- 

* 

ther  parts  of  it  are'coinmonly  affeded  in  the 
fame  manner;  Thus,  as  the  brifker  action 
of  the  ftomach  muft  accelerate  the  adion 

*  i 

of  the  inteftines,  fo  the  flower  adion  of 
the  inteftines  muft,  in  fome  meafure,  re¬ 
tard  that  of  the  ftomach;  It  is,  therefore, 
of  confequence  to  the  proper  adion  of  the 
ftomach,  that  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
inteftines,  determining;  their  contents  down- 

7  o 

wards,  be  regularly  continued,  and  that  all 
coftivenefs  or  interruption  of  that  determi¬ 
nation  be  avoided.  This  may  be  done  by 
the  various  means  of  exciting  the  adion 
of  the  inteftines  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved 
here,  that,  as  every  conliderable  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  inteftines  weakens  their  adion, 
and  is  ready,  therefore,  to  induce  coftivenefs 
when  the  evacuation  is  over;  fo  thefe  purga¬ 
tives  which  produce  a  large  evacuation,  are 
unfit  for  correding  the  habit  of  coftivenefs. 
This,  therefore,  fliould  be  attempted  by 

medicines, 
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medicines,  which  do  no  more  than  follicle 
the  inteftines  to  a  more  ready  difcharge  of 
their  prefent  contents,  without  either  hur¬ 
rying  their  acfion,  or  increasing  the  excre¬ 
tions  made  into  their  cavity,  either  of  which 
effects  might  produce  a  purging.  There 
are,  I  think,  certain  medicines^peculiarly 
proper  on  this  Qccafion,  as  they  feem  to  fti- 
rnulate,  efpecially  the  great  guts,  and  to 
little  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  intefti— 
nal  canal. 

MCLIV. 

i  ^  a 

We  have  thus  mentioned  the  Several 
means  of  executing  our  Second  indication  ; 
and  I  proceed  to  the  third ,  which  is,  as  we 
have  laid,  the  proper  curative,  and  it  is,  to 
reftore  the  tone  of  the  Stomach,  the  lofs  of 
which  we  confider  as  the  proximate  caufe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  at  leaft  as  the  chief  part 
of  it.  The  means  of  Satisfying  this  indi¬ 
cation  we  refer  to  two  heads.  One  is,  of 

tliofe 
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thofe  means  which  operate  diredly  and 
chiefly  on  the  ftomach  itfelf;  and  the  other 
is,  of  thofe  means  which  operating  upon 
the  whole  fyftem,  have  their  tonic  effeds 
thereby  communicated  to  the  ftomach. 

MCLV. 


The  medicines  which  operate  diredly 
on  the  ftomach,  are  either  ftimulants  or 
tonics. 

The  ftimulants  are  faline  or  aromatic. 
The  faline  are  acids  or  neutrals. 

/ 

Acids  of  all  kinds  feem  to  have  the  power 
of  ftimulating  the  ftomach,  and,  therefore, 
often  increafe  appetite ;  but  the  native  acids, 
as  liable  to  fermentation,  may  otherwife 
do  harm,  and  are  therefore  of  ambiguous 
ufe.  The  acids,  therefore,  chiefly  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  employed,  are  the  vitriolic,  muri- 
atic,  and  the  diftilled  acid  of  vegetables,  as 
it  is  found  in  tar-water,  which  are  all  of 

'tC  \ 

them  antizvmics. 

;  J 
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The  neutral  falts  anfwering  this  inters 
tion,  are  efpecially  thofe  which  have  the 
muriatic  acid  in  their  compofition,  though 
it  is  prefumed  that  neutrals  of  all  kinds 
have  more  or  lefs  of  the  fame  virtue. 

;4  i  ■ 

MCLVI. 

,  * 

The  aromatics,  and  perhaps  fome  other 
acrids,  certainly  ftimulate  the  ftomach,  as 
they  obviate  the  acefcency  and  flatulency  of 
vegetable  food  ;  but  their  ftimulus  is  tran- 
fitory,  and,  if  frequently  repeated,  and  ta¬ 
ken  in  large  quantities,  they  may  hurt  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach. 


MCLVIL 


The  tonics  employed  to  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach  are  bitters,  bitters  and  aftringents 
combined,  or  chalybeates. 

Bitters  are  undoubtedly  tonic  medicines, 
both  with  refpeTc  to  the  ftomach  and  the 

whole 
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ivhole  fyftem  ;  but  their  long  continued 
ufe  has  been  found  to  deftroy  the  tone  of 
the  ftomach,  and  of  the  whole  fyftem;  and* 

whether  this  is  from  the  mere  repetition  of 

t  *  \ 

their  tonic  operation,  or  from  fome  narco¬ 
tic  power,  joined  with  the  tonic  in  thern^ 

I  am  uncertain. 

*  :  1  > 

■  . ,  ,  (  i 

•  MCLVIII. 

Bitters  and  aftringents  combined,  are^ 
probably,  more  effe&ual  tonics  than  either 
of  them  taken  fingly;  and  we  fuppofe  fuch 
a  combination  to  take  place  in  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which,  therefore,  proves  a  powerful 
tonic,  both  with  refpedt  to  the  ftomach  and 
to  the  whole  fyftem.  But  I  have  fome 
ground  to  fufpeft,  that  the  long  continued 
ufe  of  this  bark  may,  like  bitters,  deftroy 
both  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  of  the 
whole  fyftem. 

Vol,  III.  P  MCLIX, 
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MCLIX. 

Chalybeates  may  be  employed  as  tonics 
in  various  forms,  and  in  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities,  with  fafety.  They  have  been  often 
employed  in  the  form  of  mineral  waters*, 
and  feemingly  with  fuccefs  ;  but  whether 
this  is  owing  to  the  chalybeate  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  thefe  waters,  or  to  forne  other 
circumftances  attending  their  ufe,  I  dare 
not  pofitively  determine  ;  but  the  latter 
opinion  feenis  to  me  the  more  probable. 

MCLX. 

The  remedies  which  ftrengthen  the  fto~ 
mach,  by  being  applied  to  the  whole  body, 
are  exercife,  and  the  application  of  cold. 

As  exercife  llrengthens  the  whole  body, 
it  muft  alfo  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  ;  but 
it  does  this  alfo  in  a  particular  manner,  by 
promoting  perfpiration,  and  exciting  the 
aflion  of  the  veffels  on  the  furface  of  the 
body,  which  have  a  particular  confent  with 

the 
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the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach.  This 


particularly  explains  why  the  exercifes  of 


geftation,  though  not  the  mod  powerful 
in  ftrengthening  the  whole  fyftem,  are 
however  very  powerful  in  ftrengthening 
the  ftomach,  of  which  we  have  a  remark¬ 
able  proof  in  the  effects  of  failing.  In 
ftrengthening  the  general  fyftem,  as  fatigue 
muft  be  avoided,  fo  bodily  exercife  is  of 
ambiguous  ufe  }  and  perhaps  it  is,  there- 
by,  that  riding  on  horfeback  has  been  fo 
often  found  to  be  one  of  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  means  of  ftrengthening  the  ftomachf 
and  thereby  of  curing  dyfpepfia* 


MCLXL 


The  other  general  remedy  of  dyfpepfia5 
is  the  application  of  cold,  which  may  be  in 
two  ways  ;  that  is,  either  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  cold  air,  or  of  cold  water.  It  is 
probable,  that,  in  the  atmofphere  conftant- 
ly  furrounding  our  bodies,  a  certain  degree 
of  cold,  confiderably  lefs  than  the  tempe¬ 


rature 


/ 
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raturc  of  our  bodies  themfelves,  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  health  of  the  human  body.  Such 
a  degree  of  cold  feems  to  ftrengthen  the  vef- 
fels  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach.  But  fur¬ 
ther,  It  is  well  known,  that,  if  the  body  is  in 
exercife  fufficient  to  fupport  Inch  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  the  furface,  as  to  prevent  the  cold 
from  producing  any  entire  conftridtion  of 
the  pores;  a  certain  degree  of  cold  in  the 
atmofphere,  with  filch  exercife,  will  render 
the  perfpiration  more  conliJerable.  From 
the  fharp  appetite  that  in  inch  circumftances 
Is  commonly  produced,  we  can  have  no 
doubt,  that,  by  the  application  of  fuch  cold, 
the  tone  of  the  ftomach  is  confiderably 
ftrengthened.  Cold  air,  therefore,  applied 
with  exercife,  is  a  rnofic  powerful  tonic, 
with  refpeft  to  the  ftomach  ;  and  this  ex¬ 
plains  why,  for  that  pufpofe,  no  exercifes 
within  doors,  or  in  clofe  carriages,  are  fo 
ufeful  as  thofe  In  the  open  air. 


MGLXIL 
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From  the  fame  reafoning,  we  can  perceive 
that  the  application  of  cold  water,  or  cold 
bathing,  while  it  is  a  tonic,  with  refpedt  to 
the  fyftem  in  general,  and  efpecially,  as 
exciting  the  action  of  the  extreme  veffels, 
muft  in  both  refpedts  be  a  powerful  means 
of  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  ftomach. 

MCLXIII. 

Thefe  are  the  remedies  to  be  employed 
towards  a  radical  cure  of  idiopathic  dyf- 
pepfia  ;  and  it  might  be  perhaps  expedted 
here,  that  I  ihould  treat  alfo  of  the  various 
cafes  of  the  fympathic  difeafe.  But  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  this  cannot  be  properly 
done,  without  treating  of  all  the  difeafes 
of  which  the  dyfpepfia  is  a  fyrnptom,  which 
cannot  be  proper  in  this  place.  It  has  been 
partly  done  already,  and  will  be  further 
treated  of  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 

ferve, 
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ferve,  that  there  is  not  fo  much  occafiom 
for  diftinguifhing  between  the  idiopathic 
and  fympathic  dyfpepfia,  as  there  is  in  ma¬ 
ny  other  cafes  of  idiopathic  and  fympathic 
difeafes.  For,  as  the  fympathic  cafes  of 
dyfpepfia  are  owing  to  a  lofs  of  tone  in  fome 
other  part  of  the  fyftem,  which  is  from  thence 
communicated  to  the  ftomach  ;  fo  the  tone 
of  the  ftomach  reftored,  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  part-  primarily  affedted  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  remedies  of  the  idiopathic 
may  be  often  ufefully  employed,  and  are 
often  the  remedies  chiefly  employed  in 
fympathic  dyfpepfia. 

MCLXIV. 

Another  part  of  our  bufmefs  here  might 
be  to  fay,  how  fome  other  of  the  urgent 
fymptoms,  befide  thofe  above  mentioned, 
are  to  be  palliated.  On  this  fubjedt,  I  think 
it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  the  fymptoms 
chiefly  requiring  to  he  immediately  relie¬ 
ved,  are  flatulency,  heart- burn,  other  kinds 

of 


of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and 
vomiting. 

The  dyfpeptic  are  ready  to  fuppofe  that 
the  whole  of  their  difeafe  confifts  in  a  fla¬ 
tulency.  In  this  it  will  be  obvious  that  they 
are  miftaken;  but,  although  the  flatulency 
is  not  to  be  entirely  cured,  but  by  mending 
the  imbecility  of  the  ftomach  by  the  means 
above  mentioned  ;  yet  the  flatulent  diften- 
fron  of  the  ftomach  may  be  relieved  by  car¬ 
minatives,  as  they  are  called,  or  medicines 
that  produce  a  difcharge  of  wind  from  the 
ftomach,  fuch  are  the  various  antifpafmo~ 
dies,  of  which  the  moft  effectual  is  the  vi¬ 
triolic  aether. 

The  heart-burn  may  be  relieved  by  ab~ 
forbents,  antifpafmodics,  or  demulcents. 

The  other  pains  of  the  ftomach  may  be 
fometimes  relieved  by  carminatives,  but 
moft  certainly  by  opiates. 

Vomiting  is  to  be  cured  moft  effedually 

by  opiates  thrown  by  injection  into  the 
x  , 

arms. 
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CHAP.  III. 
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Of  HYPOCHONDRIASIS; 

,  .  -  i 

OR  THE 

i  : 

'  '  r  .  ^  v . i 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTION, 

*  .  * 

Commonly  called  Vapours  or 

Low  Spirits. 


MCLXV. 

''  ,  ,  ,  '  .  I  .  s  1 

In  certain  perfons  there  is  a  ftate  of 
mind  diftinguifhed  by  a  concurrence  of  the 
following  circumftances  :  A  languor,  lift- 
leffnefs,  or  want  of  refolution  and  activity* 
with  refpefl:  to  all  undertakings  ;  a  dilpc- 

fition 

.  i  ,  v  \  |., 

f  r  i 
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fition  to  ierionfecfe,  fadnefs,  and  timidity ;  as 
to  ad  future  events,  an  apprehenfion  of  the 
worft,  or  moft  unhappy  Pate  of  them,  and 
■  therefore,  often  upon  flight  grounds, 'an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  great  evil.  Such  perfous  are 
particularly  attentive  to  the  Pate  of  their 
own  healthy  to  every  the  finalldEt  change 
of  feeling  in  their  bodies  ;  .and,  from  any 
imnfual  feeling,  perhaps  of  the  fiightefi 
kind,  they  apprehend  great  danger,  and 
even  doth,  itfdfl  In  relpefi  to  ail  thdfe 
feelings  and  fears,  there  is  commonly  the 
moll  obftsnale  belief  and  pcdiaafiou* 

MGLXVf.  ’ 

This  Hate  of  mind  is  the  hypochondria^ 
fdm  of  medical  writers ;  fee  Linuaei  gene¬ 
ra  Moifcormn,  Gen.  76.  Sagaii  Syllemak- 
SymptomatieeiB,  Gals  KUi.  Gen.  V,  The 
fame  Tate  of  mind  is,  what  lias  been 
commonly  called  *wafmr$  and  Itw>  fpirits. 
Though  the  term  vaftmrs  may  be  founded 
Vox*,  III.  on 


1 

on  a  falfe  theory ,  and  therefore  improper., 
I  beg  leave  for  a  purpofe,  that  will  immedi¬ 
ately  appear,  to  employ  it  for  a  little  here* 

MCLXVIL 

i  " 

Vapours,  then,  or  the  ftate  of  mind  de- 

% 

fcribed  above,  is  like  every  other  ftate  of 
mind,  conne&ed  with  a  certain  ftate  of  the 
body,  which  muft  be  inquired  into,  in  or¬ 
der  to  its  being  treated  as  a  difeafe  by  the 
art  of  phyfie. 

MCLXVIII. 

I  4 

This  ftate  of  the  body,  however,  is  not 
very  eafily  afcertained  ;  for  we  can  per¬ 
ceive,  that,  on  different  occafions,  it  is  very 
different  j  vapours  being  combined  fbme~ 
times  with  dyfpepfia,  fometimes  with  hy~ 
fteria,  and  fometimes  with  melancholia^ 
which  are  difeafes  feemingly  depending  on 
very  different  ftates  of  the  body. 

MCLXIX. 
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MCLXIX.  ' 

*  *  '  \  '  ■  * 

The  combination  of  vapours  with  dyf- 
pepfia,  is  very  frequent,  and  in  feemingly 
very  different  circumftances.  It  is,  efpe- 

4 

cially,  thefe  different  circumftances  that  I 
would  wifh  to  afcertain  ;  and  I  remark* 
that  the  combination  mentioned  is  mani- 
feftly  in  two  different  ftates.  f  irft,  as  it 
occurs  in  young  perfons  of  both  fexes,  of 
a  fanguine  temperament,  and  of  a  lax  and 
flaccid  habit.  Secondly,  as  it  occurs  in  el¬ 
derly  perfons  of  both  fexes,  of  a  melan- 
cholic  temperament,  and  of  a  firm  and  ri- 

•/  -V  f'\  '  *  .  *  •  •  *  ”  "  -  *  -  >Nt  #-l  —  <■ 

gid  habit.  '  ' 

MCLXX.  ' 

Thefe  two  different  cafes  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  vapours  and  dyfpepfia,  I  confider 
as  two  diftindt  difeafes,  to  be  diftinguifhed 
chiefly  by  the  temperament  prevailing  in 
the  perfons  affedted. 


As 
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As  the  dyfpepfia  of  fanguine  tempei 
merits  is  often  without  vapours,  and  as 
the  vapours,  when  joined  with  dyfpep¬ 
fia  in  fuch  temperaments,  may  be  eon-  • 
fidered  as,  perhaps,  always  a  fymptorn 
of  the  affedion  of  the  ftomach  ;  fo  to 
this  combination  of  dyfpepfia  and  va¬ 
pours,  I  would  ftill  apply  the  appellation  of 
Dyspepsia,  and  confider  it  as  purely  the 
difeafe  treated  of  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
But  the  combination  of  dyfpepfia  and 
vapours,  in  melancholic  temperaments,  as 
the  vapours,  or  the  turn  of  mind  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  temperament ;  neatly  that  de~ 
fcribed  above  in  (MCLXfV.),  are  eft 
fential  eircumftances  of  the  difeafe'  As 
this  is  often  with  few,  or  only  flight  fymp- 
toms  of  dyfpepfia,  and,  even  though  the 
latter  be  attending,  as  they  feem  to  be 
rather  the  effeds  of  the  general  tempera¬ 
ment,  than  of  any  primary  or  topical  aft 
fedion  of  the  ftomach ;  I  confider  this  com¬ 
bination  as  a  very  different  difeafe  from 

the 
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the  former  and  would  apply  to  it  ftri&ly 
the  appellation  of  Hypochondriasis. 

MCLXXI. 

%  \ 

Having  thus  pointed  out  a  diftin&ion 
between  Dyfpepjia  and  Hypochondriafis ,  I 
fliail  now,  ufing  thefe  terms  in  the 
fenfe  above  mentioned,  make  fome  obfer- 
Vations  which  may,  I  think,  illuftrate  the 
fubject,  and  more  clearly  and  fully  efta- 
blifh  the  diftin&ion  propofed. 

MCLXXIL 

The  Dyfpepfia  often  appears  early  in  life, 
and  is  frequently,  alfo,  much  mended  as 
life  advances ;  but  the  Hypochondriafis  fel- 
dom  appears  early  in  life,  and  more  ufu- 
ally  in  more  advanced  years  only ;  and 
more  certainly  ftill,  when  it  has  once  taken 
place,  it  goes  on  increafing,  as  life  advances 
to  old  age. 

This 
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This  feems  to  be  particularly  well  iT 
luftrated,  by  our  obferving  the  changes  in 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  which  ufually  take 
place  in  the  courfe  of  life.  In  youth,  the 
mind  is  chearful,  active,  rafh,  and  move-” 

able ;  but,  as  life  advances,  the  mind,  by 

.  .  •  « 

degrees,  becomes  more  ferious,  flow,  cau¬ 
tious,  and  fteady,  till,  at  length,  in  old  age, 
the  gloomy,  timid,  diftruftful,  and  obfti- 
nate  ftate  of  melancholic  temperaments,  is 
more  exquifitely  formed.  In  producing 
thefe  changes,  it  is  true,  that  moral  caufes 
have  a  fliare ;  but  it  is,  at  the  fame  time, 
obvious,  that  the  temperament  of  the  body 
determines  the  operation  of  thefe  moral 
caufes,  fooner  or  latter,  and  in  a  greater  or 
Idler  degree,  to  have  their  effects.  The  fan- 
guine  temperament  retains  longer  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  youth,  while  the  melancholic 
temperament  brings  on  more  early  the 
manners  of  old  age. 

■  '  ,  ■  v  i 

MCLXXIII. 1 
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MCLXXIII. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the 
late  of  mind  which  attends,  and  efpecially 
hftinguifhes  hypochondriafis,  is  the  effe£fc 
of  that  fame  rigidity  of  the  folids,  torpor 
of  the  nervous  power,  and  peculiar  balance 
oetween  the  arterial  and  venous  fyftems 
which  occurs  in  advanced  life,  and  which, 

1  / 

it  all  times,  takes  place,  more,  or  lefs  in 
melancholic  temperaments.  If,  therefore, 
here  be  alio  fomewhat  of  a  like  ftate  of 
mind  attending  that  dyfpepfia  which  oc¬ 
curs  early  in  life,  in  fanguine  tempera¬ 
ments,  and  lax  habits,  it  muft  depend  upon 
1  different  ftate  of  the  body,  and,  probably, 
upon  a  weak  and  moveable  ftate  of  the 
nervous  power. 

MCLXXIV. 

Agreeable  to  all  this,  in  dyfpepfia,  there  is 
more  of  fpafmodic  affection,  and  the  affec¬ 
tion 
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MCLXXV. 


Having  thus  endeavoured  to  diftinguilh 
the  two  difeafes,  I  fuppofe  the  peculiar  na- 
ture  and  proximate  caufe  of  hypochondria 
afis  will  be  underftood  ;  and  I  proceed 
therefore  to  treat  of  its  cure. 

So  far  as  the  affections  of  the  body,  and 
particularly  of  the  ftomach,  are  the  fame 
here  as  in  the  cafe  of  dyfpepfta ,  the  method 
of  cure  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  alio  the 
fame ;  and  accordingly  the  practice  has  been, 
carried  on  with  little  diftinCtion ;  but  1  am 
perfuaded  that  a  diftindtion  is  often  neceff 
fary. 


MCLXXVI, 


There  may  be  a  foundation  here  for  the 
fame  prefervative  indication  as  firft  laid  down 
in  the  cure  of  dyfpepfta  (MCXLIV.);  but  I 
cannot  treat  this  lubjeCt  fo  clearly  or  fully  as 
I  could  with  ;  becaufe  I  have  not  yet  had  fo 

much 
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much  opportunity  of  obfervation  as  I  think 
neceffary  to  afcertain  the  remote  caufes  ; 
and  I  can  hardly  make  ufe  of  the  obferva- 
tions  of  others,  who  have  feldom  or  never 
diftinguifhed  between  the  two  difeafes. 
What,  indeed,  has  been  faid  with  refpedt  to 
the  remote  caufes  of  melancholia ,  will  often 
apply  to  the  hypochondriacs ,  which  I  treat 
of ;  but  the  fubjedt  of  the  former  has  been 
fo  much  involved  in  a  doubtful  theory,  that 
I  find  it  difficult  to  feledt  the  fadts  that 
might  properly  and  ftridtly  apply  to  the 
latter.  I  delay  this  fubjedt,  therefore,  till, 
another  occafion  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
truft,  that  what  I  have  faid  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  fome  remarks  I 
fhall  have  occafion  to  offer  in  confidering 
the  method  of  cure,  may,  in  fome  mealure, 
fupply  my  deficiency  on  this  fubject  of  the 
remote  caufes. 

V 

1  11 
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MCLXXVII.  1 
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MCLXXVII. 

\ 

The  fecond  indication  laid  down  in  the 
cure  of  dyfpepfia  (MCXLIV.),has  properly  a 
place  here ;  but  it  is  ftill  to  be  applied  with 
fome  diftindtion. 

MCLXXVIIL 


An  anorexia  and  accumulation  of  crudi^ 
ties  in  the  ftomach,  does  not  fo  commonly 
occur  in  hypochondriafis ,  as  in  dyfpepfia ;  and? 
therefore,  vomiting  (MCXLV1I.)  is  not  fo 
often  neceflary  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter. 


MCLXXIX. 

The  fymptom  of  excefs  of  acidity,  from 
the  flow  evacuation  of  the  ftomach  in  melan¬ 
cholic  temperaments,  often  arifes  to  a  very 
high  degree  in  hypochondriafis  and,  there¬ 
fore. 


r 
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fore, for  the  fame  reafon  as  in  (MCXLVIII.j^ 
it  is  to  be  obviated  and  corrected  with  the 
ntmofl;  care.  It  is,  upon  this  account,  that 
the  feveral  antacids,  and  the  other  means 
of  obviating  acidity,  are  to  be  employed  in 
hypochondnafis ,  and  with  the  fame  atten¬ 
tions  and  confederations  as  in  (MCLX1X. 
and  following),  with  this  refiedioq,  however, 
that  the  exciting  the  adion  of  the  ftomach 
there  mentioned,  is  to  be  a  little  differently 
underftood,  as  fhall  be  hereafter  explained. 


M  CL  XXX. 

*  v 

As  coftivenefs,  and  that  commonly  to  a 
confiderable  degree,  is  a  very  conftant  at¬ 
tendant  of  hypochondnafis ,  fo  it  is  equally 
hurtful  as  in  dyfpepfa.  it  may  be  remedied 
by  the  fame  means  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter,  and  they  are  to  be  employed  with 
the  fame  reftridions  as  in  (MCLI1I.). 

\ 

MCLXXXI. 
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MCLXXXI. 

It  is  efpecially  with  refpedt  to  the  third 
indication  laid  down  in  the  cure  of  dyfpepfia 

I  *  '  '  I  • 

(MCXL1V.  3.),  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
practice  to  be  obferved  in  the  cure  of  hy¬ 
pochondriafis  ,  and  that  often  a  diredUy  op- 
polite  to  that  in  the  cafe  of  dyfpepfia ,  is  to 
be  followed. 


MCLXXXII. 

x 

In  dyfpepfia ,  the  chief  remedies  are  the 
tonic  medicines,  which  to  me  feem  neither 
neceflary  nor  fafe  in  hypochondriafis ;  for 
in  this  there  is  not  a  lofs  of  tone,  but  a 
want  of  activity,  that  is  to  be  remedied. 

Chalybeate  mineral  waters  have  com¬ 
monly  been  employed  in  hypochondriafis , 
and  feemingly  with  fuccefs.  But  this  is 
probably  to  be  imputed  to  the  amufement 
and  exercife  ufually  accompanying  the  ufe 
of  thefe  waters,  rather  than  to  the  tonic 
power  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  iron  which 
they  contain. 


3;;  '  ..  ,  MCLXXXIIL 

X  /dC  A  ,  ^  /x  “  ^ 


/ 
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MCLXXXIII. 

Cold  bathing  is  often  highly  ufeful  to 
the  dyfpeptic,  and,  as  a  general  ftimulant, 
may  fometimes  feem  ufeful  to  the  hypo* 
chondriac,  but  it  is  not  commonly  fo  to 
the  latter*  while,  on  the  other  hand,  warm 
bathing,  hurtful  to  the  dyfpeptic,  is  often 
extremely  ufeful  to  the  hypochondriac. 

MCLXXXIV. 

Another  inftance  of  a  contrary  practice 

'  '  i  :  •  '■  ■  '•  •  ■  ’  • " 

neceflary  in  the  two  difeafes,  and  illuftra- 
ting  their  refpe&ive  natures,  is,  that  the 
drinking  tea  and  coffee  is  always  hurtful  to 
the  dyfpeptic,  but  is  commonly  extremely 
ufeful  to  the  hypochondriac. 

MCLXXXV. 

f  \  ' 

Exerciie,  as  it  ftrengthens  the  fyftem,  and 
thereby  the  ftomach,  and  more  efpecially  as, 

by 
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by  increafmg  the  perfpiration,  it  excites 
the  a&ion  of  the  ftomach,  fo  it  proves  one 
of  the  moft  ufeful  remedies  in  dyfpepfia; 
and,  farther,  as,  by  the  operation  laft  men¬ 
tioned,  it  excites  the  adivity  of  the  ftomach, 
fo,  likewife,  it  proves  an  ufeful  remedy  in 
the  hypochondriafis .  However,  in  the  latter 
cafe,  as  I  fhall  explain  prefently,  it  is  ftiil 
a  more  ufeful  remedy  by  its  operation  up¬ 
on  the  mind  than  by  that  upon  the  body, 

'A'':  /" 

MCLXXXVI. 

•r’  -  -  V 

It  is  now  proper  that  we  proceed  to  con- 
fider  the  moft  important  article  of  our 
practice  in  this  difeafe,  and  which  is,  to 
confider  the  treatment  of  the  mind,  an  af- 
'fedion  of  which  fometimes  attends  dyfpep - 
Jia,  but  is  always  the  chief  circumftance  in 
hypochondriafis  What  I  am  to  fuggeft  here 
will  apply  to  both  difeafes;  but  it  is  the 
hypochondriafis  that  I  am  to  keep  moft  con- 
ftantly  in  view. 


MCLXXXVII. 
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MCLXXXVII. 

The  management  of  the  mind,  in  hypo¬ 
chondriacs,  is  often  nice  and  difficult.  The 
firm  perfuafion  that  generally  prevails  in 
fuch  patients,  does  not  allow  their  feelings 
to  be  treated  as  imaginary,  nor  their  ap~ 
prehenfion  of  danger  to  be  confidered  as 
groundlefs,  though  the  phyfician  may  be 
perfuaded  that  it  is  the  cafe  in  both  re*" 
fpedls.  Such  patients,  therefore,  are  not  to 
be  treated  either  by  raillery  or  by  reafoning; 

It  is  faid  to  be  the  manner  of  hypochon¬ 
driacs  to  change  often  their  phyfician,  and, 
indeed,  they  often  do  it  confidently ;  for  a 
phyfician  who  does  not  admit  the  reality 
of  the  difeafe,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  take 
much  pains  to  cure  it,  or  to  avert  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  which  he  entertains  no  apprehen- 
fion. 

If,  in  any  cafe,  the  pious  fraud  of  a 
placebo  be  allowable,  it  feems  to  be  in 
treating  hypochondriacs,  who,  anxious  for 
relief,  are  fond  of  medicines,  and,  though 

often 
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often  difappointed,  will  ftill  take  every  new 
drug  that  can  be  propofed  to  them, 

MCLXXXVIII. 

As  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  Indulge 
every  prefent  emotion,  fo  the  hypochon¬ 
driac  cheriihes  his  fears,  and,  attentive  to 
every  feeling,  finds  in  trifles,  light  as  air,  a 
itrong  confirmation  of  his  apprehenfions. 
His  cure,  therefore,  depends  efpecially  up¬ 
on  the  interruption  of  his  attention,  or  up¬ 
on  its  being  diverted  to  other  objects  than 
his  own  feelings. 

MGLXXXI'X: 

/ 

Whatever  averfion,  to  application  of  any 
kind,  may  appear  in  hypochondriacs,  there 
is  nothing  more  pernicious  to  them  than 
abfolute  idlenefs,  or  a  vacancy  from  all 
earned  purfuit.  It  is  owing  to  wealth  ad¬ 
mitting  of  indolence,  and  leading  to  the 

Vol.  III.  S  purfuit 

'  *  ) 
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purfuit  of  tranfitory  and  unfatisfying  a** 
mufements,  or  exhaufting  pleafures  only* 
that  the  prefent  times  exhibit  to  us  fo  many 
inftances  of  hypochondriacifm. 

The  occupations  of  bufmefs  fuitable  to 
their  eircumftances  and  fituation  in  life*  if 
neither  attended  with  emotion,  anxiety,  not 
fatigue,  are  always  to  be  admitted,  and  ad* 
hered  to  by  hypochondriacs.  But  occupa¬ 
tions  upon  which  a  man’s  fortune  depends, 
and  which  are  always,  therefore,  obje&s 
of  anxiety  to  melancholic  men,  and,  more 
particularly,  where  fuch  occupations  are 
expofed  to  accidental  interruptions,  difap- 
pointments,  and  failures,  it  is  from  thefe 
that  the  hypochondriac  is  certainly  to  be 
withdrawn.  - 

MCXC. 

The  hypochondriac  who  is  not  neceffarilyy 
by  eircumftances  or  habits,  engaged  in  buli- 
nefs,  is  to  be  drawn  from  his  attention  to 
himieif  by  feme  amufement. 

'  '  '  The 


» 
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The  various  kinds  of  fport  and  hunting* 
as  purfued  with  fome  ardor,  and  attended 
with  exercife,  if  not  too  violent,  are  a- 

mongft  the  moft  ufefuh 

» 

All  thofe  amufements  which  are  in  the 
open  air,  joined  with  moderate  exercife, 
and  requiring  fome  dexterity,  are  generally 
of  ufe. 

Within  doors,  company  which  engages 
attention,  which  is  willingly  yielded  to, 
and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  of  a  chearful 
kind,  will  be  always  found  of  great  fervice* 

Play,  in  which  fome  fkill  is  required, 
and  where  the  ^itake  is  not  an  objedt  of 
much  anxiety,  if  not  too  long  protiadied, 
may  often  be  admitted. 

In  dyfpeptics,  however,  gaming,  liable  to 
fudden  and  confiderable  emotions,  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  the  long  continuance  of  it,  with 

i  '  i 

night-watching,  is  violently  debilitating. 
But  in  melancholics,  who  commonly  exceil 
in  fkill,  and  are  lefs  fufceptible  of  violent 
emotions,  it  is  more  admiffible,  and  is  of¬ 


ten 
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ten  the  only  amufement  that  can  engage 
them. 

Mufic,  to  a  nice  ear,  is  a  hazardous  a~ 
mufement,  as  long  attention  to  it  is  very- 
fatiguing. 

MCXCL 

It  frequently  happens,  that  amufements 
of  every  kind  are  rejedted  by  hypochon¬ 
driacs,  and,  in  that  cafe,  mechanical  means 
of  interrupting  thought  are  the  remedies 
to  be  fought  for. 

Such  is  to  be  found  in  brifk  exercife, 
which  requires  feme  attention  in  the  con^ 
du£t  of  it. 

Walking  is  feldom  of  this  kind;  though ? 

y " 

as  gratifying  to  the  reftleffncfs  of  hypochon¬ 
driacs,  it  has  fometimes  been  found  ufefuh 

The  required  interruption  of  thought  is 

« 

beft  obtained  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in 
driving  a  carriage  of  any  kind. 


The 
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The  exercife  of  failing,  except  it  be  in 
an  open  boat,  engaging  fome  attention, 
does  very  little  fervice. 

Exercife  in  an  eafy  carriage,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  which  the  traveller  takes  no  part, 
unlefs  it  be  upon  rough  roads,  or  driven 
pretty  quickly,  and  with  long  continuance, 
is  of  little  advantage. 

/  ,  , 

mcxcii. 

Whatever  exercife  be  employed,  it  will 
be  molt  effectual  when  employed  in  the  pur- 
fait  of  a  journey;  frjl ,  becaufe  it  with¬ 
draws  a  perfon  from  many  objeCts  of  un~ 
eafmefs  and  care  which  might  prefent 
themfelves  at  home  ;  fecondly ,  as  it  engages 
in  more  conftant  exercife,  and  in  a  greater 
degree  of  it  than  is  .commonly  taken  in 
airings  about  home;  and,  lajlly%  as  it  is  con- 
ftantly  prefenting  new  objt^s  which  call 
forth  a  perfon’s  attention, 

MCXCIIL 
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t  ,  ;  ^  • 

In  our  fyftem  of  Nofology,  we  have* 
next  to  Hypochondriafis ,  placed  the  Chloro~ 
fis ,  becaufe  I  once  thought  it  might  be  con- 

fidered  as  a  Genus,  comprehending,  befides 

•  :  -  .  ‘  /  ... 

the  Chlorofis  or  Amenorrhoea,  fome  fpe- 
eies  of  Cachexy ;  but,  as  I  cannot  find  this 
to  be  well  founded,  and  cannot  diftinftly 
point  out  any  fuch  difeafe,  I  now  omit 
cpnfidering  Chlorofis  as  a  Genus  here;  and, 
as  a  fymptom  of  Amenorrhoea,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  before  to  explain  it  under  that 
title. 

* 

BOOK 
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MCXCIV. 

UNDER  this  title,  I  am  to  compre¬ 
hend  all  the  difeafes  which  confilt  in 

w 

motu  abnormi ,  that  is,  in  a  preternatural 
ftate  of  the  contraction  and  motion  of  the 
mufcular  or  moving  fibres  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  -  , 

MCXCV. 

It  will  hence  appear,  why,  under  this  title3 
I  have  comprehended  many  more  difeafes 
than  Sauvages  and  Sagar  have  comprehen¬ 
ded  under  the  title  of  Spafmi,  or  than  Lin- 

V 

naeus 
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naeus  has  done  under  the  title  of  Motorih 
But  I  expeCt  it  will  be  obvious,  that,  upon 
this  occafion,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
confine  our  view  to  the  affections  of  vo¬ 
luntary  motion  only;  and  if  thofe  Nofolo- 
gifts  have  introduced  into  the  clafs  of  Spaf» 
mi,  Palpitatio  and  Hyfteria,  it  will  be,  with 
equal  propriety,  that  Afthma,  Colica,  a nid 
many  other  difeafes,  are  admitted. 


MCXCVh 

It  has  been  hitherto  the  method  of  out 
Nofologifts  to  divide  the  Spafmi  into  the 
two  orders  of  Tonici  and  Clonici,  Spafticf 
and  Agitatorii,  or,  as  many  at  prefect  ufe 
the  terms,  into  Spalins,  ftri&ly  fo  called,, 
and  Convulfions.  I  find,  however,  that 
many,  and,  indeed,  moft  of  the  difeafes  to 
be  confidered  under  our  title  of  Spafmodic 
Affections,  iri  refpeCt  of  Tonic  or  Clonic 
contractions,  are  of  a  mixed  kind  ;  and, 

therefore,' 


t 
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therefore,  I  cannot  follow  the  ufual  general 
divifion,  but  have  attempted  another,  by 
arranging  the  feveral  Spafmodic  difeales  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  affeft  the  feveral  functions. 
Animal,  Vital,  or  Natural. 

it  . 
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SPASMODIC  AFFECTIONS 

O  F  T  H  E 

ANIMAL  FUNCTIONS. 

MCXCVII. 

1  .  j 

Agreeable  to  the  language  of  the  an- 
dents,  the  whole  of  the  difeafes  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  of  in  this  fe£tion5  might  be  termed 
Spafmi;  and  many  of  the  moderns  con¬ 
tinue  to  apply  the  term  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner;  but  I  think  it  convenient  to  diftin- 
guifli  the  terms  of  Spafm  and  Convulfion , 
by  applying  the  former,  ftridtly,  to  what 
has  been  called  the  Tonic ,  and  the  latter,  to  1 
what  has  been  called  the  Clonic  Spafm . 

There 
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There  is  certainly  a  foundation  for  the  ufe 
of  thofe  different  terms,  as  there  is  a  re*» 
markable  difference  in  the  ftate  of  the  con¬ 
traction  of  moving  fibres  upon  different 
occafions.  This  I  have,  indeed,  pointed  out 

N  .*  t  .  / 

before,  in  my  treatife  of  Phyfiology,  but 
muft  alfo  repeat  it  here. 

MCXCVIII. 

In  a  ftate  of  health,  the  contractions  of 
the  moving  fibres  are  excited  by  the  will, 
or  by  certain  other  caufes  appointed  by 
Nature  for  exciting  the  exercife  of  the  fe- 
veral  functions  of  the  animal  oeconomy, 
and  by  the  will,  and  by  thefe  caufes  only. 
The  contractions  produced  are,  in  force 
and  velocity,  directed  by  the  will,  or  by 
thofe  other  caufes  which  may  be  called 
natural ;  and  thefe  contractions  are  always 
loon  fucceeded  by  a  ftate  of  relaxation, 
and  are  not  repeated,  but  when  the  caufes 
we  have  mentioned  are  again  applied. 

MCXCIX. 
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MCXCIX. , 

V  ■  '  c  .  ft 

But,  In  a  morbid  ftate,  the  contractions 
are  involuntary,  and  are  excited  by  unufuai 
and  unnatural  caufes ;  and  the  contractions 
produced  may  be  in  two  different  ftates. 
The  one  is,  when  the  contractions  are  to  a 
violent  degree,  and  are  neither  fucceeded 
by  a  fpontaneous  relaxation,  nor  readily 
yield  to  an  extenfion,  either  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  antagonift  mufcles,  or  from  other 
extending  powers  applied.  This  ftate  of 
contractions  is  what  has  been  called  a  Tonic 
Spaftn ,  and  what  we  name  fimply  and 
ftriCtly  a  Spafm .  The  other  morbid  ftate 
of  contractions  is,  when  they  are  fucceeded 
by  a  relaxation,  but,  at  the  lame  time,  are 
repeated  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
will,  or  the  repetition  of  natural  caufes, 
and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  repeated  more 
frequently,  and  commonly  more  violently, 
than  in  a  healthy  ftate.  This  ftate  of  mor¬ 
bid  contraction  is  what  has  been  named  a 

Clonic 
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•  4  *  * 

Clonic  Spafm ,  and  what  we  name,  ftridly, 

•  *  (  r  i 

a  Convulfion.  '  , 

In  this  fedtion,  we  fhall  follow  nearly 

the  ufuai  divifion  of  the  Spafmodic  difeafes, 

4  •  » 

into  thole  confiding  in  Spafm,  and  thofe 
confiding  in  Convulfion  ;  but  even  here  I 
cannot  follow  Inch  divifion  exadllv. 
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OF  TETANUS, 

*  •  *. 

*  \  -  t  ’  *  -.  'i 

MCC. 

Both  Nofologifts,  and  Pradical  Writers3 
have  diftinguifhed  Tetanic  complaints  in¬ 
to  the  feveral  fpecies  of  Tetanus,  Opiftho- 

0  •  *  m  * 

tonos,  and  Emprofthotonos ;  and  I  have,  in 
my  Nofology,  put  the  Trifmus,  or  Locked 
Jaw,  as  a  Genus  diftind  from  the  Tetanus* 
All  this,  however,  I  now  judge  to  be  im¬ 
proper,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  all  the  fe¬ 
veral  terms  mentioned  denote,  and  are  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  different  degrees  of  one 
and  the  fame  difeafe ;  the  hifiory  and  cure 
of  which  I  {hall  endeavour  to  deliver  in 
this  chapter* 

MCCL 
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MCCI. 

Tetanic  complaints  may,  from  certain 
caufes,  occur  in  every  climate  that  we  are 
acquainted  with ;  but  they  occur  moft  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  war  in  eft  climates,  and  moft 
commonly  in  the  warmed  feafons  of  fuch 
climates.  Thefe  complaints  affedt  all 
ages,  fexes,  temperaments,  and  comple¬ 
xions.  The  caufes  from  whence  they 
commonly  proceed,  are  cold  and  moi« 
fture  applied  to  the  body  while  it  is 
very  warm,  and  efpecially  the  fudden 
viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  Or,  the 
difeafe  is  produced  by  punctures,  lacera¬ 
tions,  or  other  lefions  of  nerves,  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  There  are,  probably, 
fome  other  caufes  of  this  difeafe ;  but  they 
are  neither  diftinctly  known,  nor  well  afcer- 
tained.  Though  the  caufes  mentioned  do, 
upon  occafion,  affedt  all  forts  of  perfons,  they 
feem,  however,  to  attack  perfons  of  mid¬ 
dle  age  more  frequently  than  the  older  or 

younger, 
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younger,  the  male  fex  more  frequently 
than  the  female,  and  the  robuft  and  vigo¬ 
rous,  more  frequently  than  the  weaker. 

» 

MCCIL 

If  the  difeafe  proceed  from  cold,  it  com¬ 
monly  comes  on  in  a  few  days  after  the 
application  of  fuch  cold;  but,  if  it  arife 
from  a  puncture,  or  other  lefion  of  a 
nerve,  the  difeafe  does  not  commonly 
come  on  for  many  days  after  the  lefion  has 
happened,  very  often  when  there  is  nei¬ 
ther  pain  nor  uneafinefs  remaining  in  the 
wounded  or  hurt,  part,  and  very  frequent¬ 
ly  when  the  wound  has  been  entirely 
healed  up. 

MCCIIL 

<  ■  *  '"w 
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The  difeafe  fometimes  comes  on  fuddenly 
to  a  violent  degree,  but  more  generally,  it  ap¬ 
proaches,  by  flow  degrees,  to  its  violent  ftate* 
In  this  cafe  it  comes  on  with  a  fenfe  of  Ai fi¬ 
ne  fs 
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nefs  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  which,  gra¬ 
dually  increafing,  renders  the  motion  of  the 
head  difficult  and  painful.  As  the  rigidity 
of  the  neck  comes  on  and  increafes,  there  is 
commonly,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fenfe  of  un- 
eafmefs  felt  about  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
which,  by  degrees,  becomes  a  difficulty  of 
fwallowing,  and,  at  length,  an  entire  in¬ 
terruption  of  it.  While  the  rigidity  of  the 
neck  goes  on  increafing,  there  arifes  a  pain, 
often  violent,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fter- 
num,  and  from  thence  fhooting  into  the 
back.  When  this  pain  arifes,  all  the  mufcles 
of  the  neck,  and,  particularly  thofe  of  the 

i 

back  part  of  it,  are  immediately  affedted 

with  fpafm,  pulling  the  head  ftrongly  back- 

.  “  «  \ 

wards.  At  the  fame  time,  the  mufcles  that 
pull  up  the  lower  jaw,  which,  upon  the  firfl 
approaches  of  the  difeafe,  were  affedted  with 
fome  fpaftic  rigidity,  are  now  generally  af¬ 
fedted  with  more  violent  fpafm,  and  let  the 
teeth  fo  clofely  together,  that  they  do  not 
admit  of  the  fmalleft  opening. 
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This  is  what  has  been  named  the  Locked 
ycLuu^  and  is  often  the  principal  part  of  the 
difeafe.  When  the  difeafe  has  advanced 
thus  far,  the  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  fter- 
num  returns  very  frequently,  and  with  it 
the  fpafms  of  the  hind  neck,  and  lower 
jaw,  are  renewed  with  violence,  and  much 
pain.  As  the  difeafe  thus  proceeds,  a 
greater  number  of  mufcles  come  to  be  af¬ 
fected  with  fpafms.  After  thofe.of  the  neck, 
thefe  along  the  whole  of  the  fpine  become 
affe&ed,  bending  the  trunk  of  the  body 

j  _ 

ftrongly  backwards;  and  this  is  what  has 
been  named  the  Opiflhotonos . 

In  the  lower  extremities,  both  the  flexor 
and  extenfor  mufcles  are  commonly  at  the 
fame  time  a  fife  died,  and  keep  the  limbs  ri¬ 
gidly  extended.  Though  the  extenfors  of 
<*  / 

the  head  and  back  are  ufually  the  moft 
ftrongly  alfecfted,  yet  the  flexors,  or  thefe 
mufcles  of  the  neck  that  pull  the  head  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  mufcles  that  fhould  pull 
down  the  lower  jaw,  are  often  at  the  fame 

time. 
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time  ftrongly  affected  with  fpafm.  During 
the  whole  of  the  difeafe,  the  abdominal 
mufcles  are  violently  affeded  with  lpafm,, 
fo  that  the  belly  is  ftrongly  retraded,  and 
feels  hard  as  a  piece  of  board. 

At  length  the  flexors  of  the  head  and 
trunk  become  fo  ftrongly  affeded  as  to 
balance  the  extenfors,  and  to  keep  the 
head  and  trunk  ftraight,  and  rigidly  ex¬ 
tended,  incapable  of  being  moved  in  any 
way ;  and  it  is  to  this  ftate  the  term  of  Te¬ 
tanus  has  been  ftridly  applied.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  arms,  little  affeded  before,  are 
now  rigidly  extended,  the  whole  of  the 
mufcles  belonging  to  them  being  affeded 
with  fpaftns,  except  thofe  that  move  the 
fingers,  which  often,  to  the  laft,  retain 
feme  mobility.  The  tongue  alfo  long  re¬ 
tains  its  mobility;  but,  at  length,  it  alfo  be¬ 
comes  affeded  with  fpaftns,  which,  attack¬ 
ing  certain  of  its  mufcles  only,  often  thruft 
it  violently  out  between  the  teeth. 
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At  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  every  organ  of 
voluntary  motion  feems  to  be  affeded,  and^ 
amongft  the  reft,  the  mufcies  of  the  face. 
The  fore-head  is  drawn  up  into  furrows  £ 
the  eyes,  fometimes  diftorted,  are  common¬ 
ly  rigid,  and  immoveable  in  their  fockets  ; 
the  nofe  is  drawn  up,  and  the  cheeks  are 
drawn  backwards  towards  the  ears,  fo  that 
the  whole  of  the  countenance  expreffes  the 
moft  violent  grinning.  Under  thefe  uni- 
verfal  fpafrns,  a  violent  convulfion  com¬ 
monly  comes  on,  and  puts  an  end  to  life. 

MCCiV. 

Thefe  fpafrns  are  every  where  attended 
with  moft  violent  pains.  The  utmoft  vio¬ 
lence  of  fpafm  is,  however,  not  conftant  • 
but,  after  fubfifting  for  a  minute  or  two,  the 
mufcies  admit  of  fome  remiflion  of  their 
contraction,  although  of  no  fuch  relaxation 
as  can  allow  the  adion  of  their  antago- 
nifts.  This  remiflion  of  contradion  gives 

alfo 
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alfo  fome  remiffion  of  pain ;  but  neither 
are  of  long  duration.  From  time  to  time* 
the  violent  contradions  and  pains  are  re¬ 
newed  5  fometimes  every  ten  or  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  that  often  without  any  evi¬ 
dent  exciting  caufe.  But  fuch  exciting 
caufes  frequently  occur ;  for  almoft  every 
attempt  to  motion,  as  attempting  a  change 
of  pofture,  endeavouring  to  fwallow,  and 
even  to  fpeak,  fometimes  gives  occafion 
to  a  renewal  of  the  fpafins  over  the  whole 
body.  ' 

\ 

MCCV. 

The  attacks  of  this  difeafe  are  feldoni 
attended  with  any  fever.  When  the  fpafms 
are  general  and  violent,  the  pulfe  is  con- 
traded,  hurried,  and  irregular,  and  the  re- 
fpiration  is  affeded  in  like  manner;  but, 
during  the  remiffion,  both  the  pulfe  and 
refpiration  ufually  return  to  their  natu¬ 
ral  hate.  The  heat  of  the  body  is,  com¬ 
monly 
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monly  not  increafed  ;  frequently,  the 
face  is  pale,  with  a  cold  fweat  upon  it  p 
and,  very  often,  the  extremities  are  cold, 
with  a  cold  fweat  over  the  whole  body. 
When,  however,  the  fpafms  are  frequent 
and  violent,  the  pulfe  is  fometimes  more 
fu|l  and  frequent  than  natural,  the  face  is 
fiuflhed,  and  a  warm  fweat  is  forced  out 
over  the  whole  body. 

MCCVI. 

Although  fever  be  not  a  conftant  atten¬ 
dant  of  this  difeafe,  efpecially  when  arifing 
from  a  lefion  of  nerves ;  yet,  in  thofe  cafes 
proceeding  from  cold,  a  fever  fometimes  has 
fupervened,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  attend¬ 
ed  with  inflammatory  fymptoms.  Blood 
has  been  often  drawn  in  this  difeafe  ;  but 
it  never  exhibits  any  inflammatory  cruft  ; 
and  all  accounts  feem  to  agree,  that  the 
blood  drawn  feems  to  be  of  a  loofer  tex-- 

*  ture 
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cure  than  ordinary,  and  that  it  does  not 
coagulate  in  the  ufual  manner. 

MCCV1I. 

In  this  difeafe,  the  head  is  feldom  affect¬ 
ed  with  delirium,  or  even  confufion  of 
thought,  till  the  laft  ftage  of  it,  when,  by 
the  tepeated  (hocks  of  a  violent  diffemper, 
every  function  of  the  fyftem  is  greatly  dis¬ 
ordered. 

Mccvnr. 

wfc  .  i,  ‘  , 

It  is  no  le4s  extraordinary,  that,  in  this 
violent  difeafe,  the  natural  fundions  are 
not  either  immediately  or  confiderably  af- 
feded.  Vomitings,  fometimes,  appear  early 
in  the  difeafe,  but,  commonly,  they  are 
not  continued  ;  and  it  is  ufual  enough  for 

i  > 

the  appetite  of  hunger  to  remain  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  what 
food  happens  to  be  taken  down,  feems  to 

i  i 

be 
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be  regularly  enough  digefted.  The  excre¬ 
tions  are  fometimes  affected,  but  not  always* 
The  urine  is  fometimes  fupprelTed,  or  is  void- 
ed  with  difficulty  and  pain*  The  belly  is  cof- 
tive;  but,  as  we  have  hardly  any  accounts 
excepting  of  thofe  cafes  in  which  opiates  have 
been  largely  employed,  it  is  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  the  coRivenefs  has  been  the  effedt  of 
the  opiates  or  of  the  difeafe.  In  feverai  in- 
fiances  of  this  difeafe,  a  miliary  eruption 
has  appeared  upon  the  fkin  ;  but  whether 
this  be  a  fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  or  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  certain  treatment  of  it,  is  unde¬ 
termined.  In  the  mean  while,  it  has  not 
been  obferved  to  denote  either  fafety  or 
danger,  or  to  have  any  effedt  in  changing 
the  courfe  of  the  diftemper, 

MCCIX. 

This  difeafe  has  generally  proved  fatal  ; 
and  this,  indeed,  may  be  juftly  fuppofed  to 
be  the  confequence  of  its  nature  ;  but,  as  we 

know ' 
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know  that,  till  very  lately,  phyficians  were 
not  well  acquainted  with  a  proper  method 
of  cure;  and  that  fince  a  more  proper  me¬ 
thod  has  been  known  and  pradtifed,  many 
have  recovered  from  this  difeafe!  It  may 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  fatal  ten¬ 
dency  of  it  is  not  fo  unavoidable  as  has 
been  imagined. 

In  judging  of  the  tendency  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  in  particular  cafes,  we  may  remark, 
that,  wheu  arifing  from  lefions  of  the  nerves, 
it  is  commonly  more  violent,  and  of  more 
difficu-t  cure  than  when  proceeding  from 
cold  ;  that  the  difeafe  which  comes  on  fud- 
denly, ,  and  advances  quickly  to  a  violent 
degree,  is  always  more  dangerous  than  that 
which  is  flower  in  its  progrefs.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  the  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  before 
the  fourth  day;  and,  when  a  patient  has  paf- 
fed  this  period,  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
in  greater  fafety,  and,  in  general,  the  difeafe 
is  the  fafer,  the  longer  it  has  continued.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  particularly  obferved,  that, 
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even  for  many  days  after  the  fourth,  the 
difeafe  continues  to  be  dangerous  ;  and, 
even  after  fome  confiderable  abatement  of 
Its  force,  it  is  ready  to  recur  again  with  its 
former  violence  and  danger.  It  never  ad¬ 
mits  of  any  fudden,  or  what  may  be  call¬ 
ed  a  critical  folution,  but  always  recedes, 
by  degrees  only  ;  and  it  is  often  very  long 
before  the  whole  of  the  fymptoms  difap- 
pear.  v 

•s  '  . 

MCCX. 

From  the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe  now  de¬ 
fer  i  bed,  it  wdll  be  evident,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  diftinguifhing  the  tetanus  opif- 
ihotonos ,  and  trifmus ,  or  locked  jaav^  as 
different  fpecies  of  difeafe,  fince  they  all 
arile  from  the  fame  caufes,  and  are  almoft 
conftantly  conjoined  in  the  fame  perfom 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  emprojthotonos 
belongs  alfo  to  the  fame  fpecies,  and,  as 
the  antients  have  frequently  mentioned  it, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  haying  occur¬ 
red  ; 
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red;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  certainly 
in  thefe  days  a  rare  occurrence  ;  and,  as 

~  j  x  \ 

I  have  never  feen  it,  nor  find  any  hiftories 
in  which  this  particular  ftate  of  the  fpafms 
is  faid  to  have  prevailed,  I  cannot  mention 
the  other  circumftances  which  particularly 
attend  it,  and  may  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
other  varieties  of  tetanic  complaints. 

k  '  ,  •  *  ^  '  .  1  ■  ’  '  : ; 

MCCXI. 

This  difeafe  has  put  on  flill  a  different 
form  from  any  of  thofe  above  mentioned. 
The  fpafms  have  been  fometimes  confined 
to  one  fide  of  the  body  only,  and  which 
bend  it  ftrongly  to  that  fide.  This  is  what 
has  been  named  by  Sauvages  the  Tetanus 
Lateralis ,  and  by  fome  late  writers,  the 
Pleurojlhotonos .  This  form  of  the  difeafe 
has  certainly  appeared  very  feldoin ;  and  in 
any  of  the  accounts  given  of  it,  I  cannot 
find  any  circumftances  that  would  lead  me 
to  confider  it  as  any  other  than  a  variety 
.  •  of 
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of  the  fpecies  already  mentioned,  or  to  tak£ 

further  notice  of  it  here. 

\  4  .  .  • 

MCCXlI. 

The  pathology  of  this  difeafe,  I  cannot, 
in  any  meafure,  attempt,  as  the  ftruCture 
of  moving  fibres,  the  ftate  of  them  under 
different  degrees  of  contraction,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  ftate  of  the  fenforium,  as  vaii- 
oufly  determining  the  motion  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  power,  are  all  matters  very  imperfect¬ 
ly,  or  not  at  all  known  to  me.  In  fuch  a 
fituation,  therefore,  the  endeavouring  to 
give  any  rules  of  practice,  upon  a  fcientific 
plan,  appears  to  me  vain  and  fruitiefs ;  and, 
towards  directing  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  we 
muft  be  fatisfied  with  having  learned  feme- 
thing  uleful  from  analogy,  confirmed  by 
experience, 

MCCXIII. 

When  the  difeafe  is  known  to  arife  from 
the  lefion  of  a  nerve  in  any  part  of  the 

body, 
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body,  the  firft,  and,  as  I  judge,  the  moft  im-  * 
portant  ftep  to  be  taken  towards  the  cure, 
is,  by  every  pofiible  means  to  cut  off  that 
part  from  all  communication  with  the  fen~ 
forium,  either  by  cutting  through  the 
nerves  in  their  courfe,  or  perhaps  by  de- 
ftroying,  to  a  certain  length,  their  affeded 
part  or  extremity. 

MCCXIV. 


When  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  is  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  medicine,  experience  has  taught 
us  that  opium  has  often  proved  an  effectual 
remedy;  but  that,  to  render  it  fuch,  it  muff 
be  given  in  much  larger  quantities  than  have 
been  employed  in  any  other  cafe ;  and,  in 
thefe  larger  quantities,  it  may,  in  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  be  given  more  fafely  than  the  body  has 
been  known  to  bear  in  any  other  condition. 
The  pradice  has  been,  to  give  the  opium 
either  in  a  folid  or  a  liquid  form,  not  in 
any  very  large  dofe  at  once,  but  in  mo¬ 
derate 
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derate  dofes,  frequently  repeated,  at  the  in¬ 
terval  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  hours,  as 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  feem  to  re¬ 
quire.  Even  when  large  quantities  have 
been  given  in  this  way,  it  appears  that  the 
opium  does  not  operate  here  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  moft  other  cafes;  for,  though 
it  procure  fome  remiffion  of  the  fpafms  and 
pains,  it  hardly  induces  any  deep,  or  occa- 
lions  that  ftupor,  intoxication,  or  delirium, 
which  it  often  does  in  other  circumftances, 
when  much  fmaller  quantities  only  have 
been  given.  It  is,  therefore,  very  pro¬ 
perly  obferved,  that,  in  tetanic  affedlions, 
as  the  opium  (hows  none  of  thofe  effects 
by  which  it  may  endanger  life,  there  is 
little  or  no  realon  for  being  fparing  in  the 
exhibition  of  it,  and  it  may  be  given,  pro¬ 
bably  fhould  be  given,  as  largely,  and  as 
fa  ft  as  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  may 
feem  to  demand. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  obferved,  that, 
though  the  firft  exhibitions  of  the  opium 

may 


rnay  have  produced  fome  remiffion  of  the 
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fymptoms  ;  yet  the  effects  of  opium  do 
not  long  continue  in  the  fyftem  ;  and  this 
difeafe  being,  for  fome  time,  ready  to  re¬ 
cur,  it  is  commonly  very  neceffary,  by  the 
time  that  the  effedts  of  the  opium  given  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  wearing  ofiy  and  efpeci- 
ally  upon  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  return 
of  the  fpafms,  to  repeat  the  exhibition  of 
the  opium  in  the  fame  quantities  as  be¬ 
fore.  This  practice  is  to  be  continued  while 
the  difeafe  continues  to  fhew  any  difpofition 
to  return  ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  difeafe 
has  already  fubfifted  for  fome  time,  and 
when  confiderable  and  long  continued  re- 
millions  have  taken  place,  that  the  doles 

•  i 

of  the  opium  may  be  diminifhed,  and  the 

intervals  of  exhibiting  them  be  more  con- 

# 

fiderable. 

3 
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MCCXV. 


Theadminiftering  of  opium  in  this  manner 

has,  in  many  cafes,  been  fuccefsfui,  and,  pro- 

*  bably, 
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bably,  would  have  been  equally  To  in  many 
others,  if  the  opium  had  not  been  too 
fparingly  employed,  either  from  the  timi¬ 
dity  of  prailitioners,  or  from  its  exhibi¬ 
tion  being  prevented,  by  that  interruption 
of  deglutition  which  fo  often  attends  this 
difeafe.  This  latter  circumftance  dire&s, 
that  the  medicine  ffiould  be  immediately 
and  largely  employed,  upon  the  firft  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  difeafe,  before  the  degluti¬ 
tion  becomes  difficult ;  or  that,  if  this  op¬ 
portunity  be  loft,  the  medicine,  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantity,  and  with  due  frequency, 
fhould  be  thrown  into  the  body  by  glyfter  5 
which,  however,  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  hitherto  often  pradtifed. 

MCCXVI. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  the  inteflines  are  affeded  with  the 
fpafm  that  prevails  fo  much  in  other  parts 
of  the  fyftem,  and,  therefore,  that  cofiive- 

nefs 


/ 
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siefs  occurs  here  as  a  fymptom  of  the  dif— 
eafe.  It  is  probably,  alfo,  increafed  by  the 
opium,  which  is  here  fo  largely  employ¬ 
ed;  and,  from  whichever  of  thefe  caufes 
it  arifes,  it  certainly  muft  be  held  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  difeafe,  and  that  a  relaxation 
of  the  inteftinal  canal  will  contribute  to  a 
relaxation  of  the  fpafms  elfewhere.  This 
confideration  directs  the  frequent  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  laxatives  while  the  power  of  de¬ 
glutition  remains,  or  the  frequent  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  glyfters,  when  it  does  not ;  and  the 
good  effeds  of  both  have  been  frequently 
obferved. 

MCCXVII. 

It  has  been  with-  fome  probability  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  operation  of  opium,  in  this 
difeafe,  may  be  much  affifted,  by  joining 
with  it  fome  other  of  the  molt  powerful 
antifpafmodics.  The  moft  promifmg  are 
mufk  and  camphire  ;  and  fome  pradition- 
Vol.  III.  Y  ers 


/ 
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ers  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  former  has 
proved  very  ufeful  in  tetanic  complaints. 
But,  whether  it  be  from  its  not  having 
been  employed  of  a  genuine  kind,  or  in 
fufficient  quantity,  the  great  advantage  and 
propriety  of  its  ufe,  are  not  yet  clearly  af- 
certained.  It  appears  to  me  probable,  that, 
analogous  to  what  happens  with  refped:  to 
opium,  both  mufk  and  camphire,  might 
be  employed  in  this  difeafe,  in  much  larger 
quantities,  than  they  commonly  have  been 
in  other  cafes. 

MCCXV1IL 

■  ♦  '  *  i  i 

Warm  bathing  has  been  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  remedy  in  this  difeafe,  and  of¬ 
ten  with  advantage  ;  but,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
it  has  not  alone  proved  a  cure;  and,  in  feme 
cafes,  whether  it  be  from  the  motion  of 
the  body  here  required,  exciting  the  fpafms, 
or  from  the  fear  of  the  bath,  which  fome 
perfons  were  feized  with,  I  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  j 
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mine  ;  but  it  is  allowed,  that  the  warm 

•  /■  f  *  . 

bath  hath,  in  fonie  cafes,  done  harm,  and 
even  occafioned  death.  Partial  fomenta¬ 
tions  have  been  much  commended,  and,  f 
believe,  upon  good  grounds :  And  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  fomentations  of  the  feet 
and  legs,  as  we  now  ufually  apply  them  in 
fevers,  might,  without  much  ftirring  of  the 
patient,  be  very  ailiduoufly  employed  with 
advantage. 

•  ■  v  7  * .  * 

MCCXIX. 

Unctuous  applications  were  very  fre- 
quentiy  employed  in  this  difeafe  by  the 
ancients ;  and  fome  modern  practitioners 
have  confidered  them  as  very  ufeful.  Their 
effeCts,  however,  have  not  appeared  to  be 
confiderable  ;  and,  as  a  weak  auxiliary  on¬ 
ly,  attended  with  fome  inconveniency, 
they  have  been  very  much  negleCted  by 
the  Britiih  practitioners. 


MCCXX. 
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Bleeding,  has  been  formerly  employed 
in  this  difeafe;  but,  of  late,  it  has  been 
found  prejudicial,  excepting  in  a  few  cafes, 
where,  in  plethoric  habits,  a  fever  has  fuper- 

vened.  In  general,  the  ftate  of  mens  bo~ 

*  . 

dies,  in  warm  climates,  is  unfavourable  to 
blood-letting  ;  and,  if  we  may  form  indi¬ 
cations  from  the  ftate  of  the  blood  drawn 
out  of  the  veins,  the  ftate  of  this,  in  tetanic 
difeafes,  would  forbid  bleeding  in  them, 

MCCXXI. 

'  ,  (  j  _  .*  •  -  .  - 

Bliftering,  alfo,  has  been  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  difeafe  ;  but  feveral  pradi- 
tioners  afiert  that  blifters  are  conftantly  hurt¬ 
ful,  and  they  are  now  generally  omitted. 

MCCXXII. 

-I 

Thefe  are  the  practices  that  hitherto 

\  .  , 

have  been  generally  employed  ;  but,  of 

late, 


1 


late,  we  are  informed  by  feveral  Weft 

India  practitioners,  that,  in  many  in- 

-  *  .  '  • .  •  .,  *• 

fiances,  they  have  employed  mercury  with 
great  advantage.  We  are  told  that  it 
mu  ft  be  employed  early  in  the  difeafe  ; 
that  it  is  in  oft  conveniently  adminiftered  by 
unction,  and  fhould  be  applied  in  that  way 
in  large  quantities,  fo  that  the  body  may 

be  foon  filled  with  it,  and  a  falivation 

«  •  *  •*  *  • 

raifed,  which  is  to  be  continued  till  the 
fymptoms  yield.  Whether  this  method 
alone  be  generally  fufficient  for  the  cure 
of  the  difeafe,  or  if  it  may  be  ailifted  by 
the  ufe  of  opium,  and  require  this,  in  a 
certain  meafure,  to  be  joined  with  it,  I 
have  not  yet  certainly  learned. 

MCCXXIIL 

I  have  been  further  informed,  that  the 

Tetanus ,  in  all  its  different  degrees,  has  been 

*  *  * 

cured  by  giving  internally  the  Pijfelaeum 
Barbadenfe ,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 

the 
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the  Barbadoes  Tar.  I  think  it  proper  to 
take  notice  of  this  here,  although  I  am  not 
exadly  informed,  what  quantities  of  this 
medicine  are  to  be  given,  or  in  what  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  difeafe  it  is  moll  proper¬ 
ly  to  be  employed. 

, .  .  i  *  /  .  ' 

MCCXXIV. 

•  .  t 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  for  me  to  take  fome  notice  of  that  pe¬ 
culiar  cafe  of  the  Tetanus,  or  Trifmus ,  which 
attacks  certain  infants  foon  after  their 
birth,  and  has  been  properly  enough  named 
the  Trifmus  Nafcentium .  From  the  fubjeds 
it  aifeds,  it  feems  to  be  a  peculiar  difeafe  ; 
for  thefe  are  infants  not  above  two  weeks., 
and  commonly  before  they  are  nine  days 
old;  infomucl/that,  in  countries  where  the 
difeafe  is  frequent,  if  children  pafs  the  pe¬ 
riod  now  mentioned,  they  are  confidered  as 
fecure  againft  its  attacks.  The  fymptom  of 
it  chiefxy  taken  notice  of,  is  the  T rifmus ,  or 

Locked 
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Locked  Jaw,  which  is  by  the  vulgar  impro- 

perly  named  the  Falling  of  the  Jaw .  But 

this  is  not  the  only  fymptom,as,  for  the  mo  ft 

part,  it  has  all  the  fame  fymptoms  as  the 

Opijlthotonos  and  Tetanus ,  ftri&ly  fo  called, 
% 

and  which  occur  in  the  other  varieties  of 

Tetanic  complaints  above  defcribed.  Like 

\.” 

the  other  varieties  of  Tetanus ,  this  is  moft 
frequent  in  warm  climates,  but  is  not,  like 
thofe  arifing  from  cold,  nearly  confined  to 
fuch  warm  climates  ;  as  inftances  of  it 
have  occurred  in  moft  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe.  In  thefe  latter,  it 
fee  ms  to  be  more  frequent  in  certain  di- 

ftriCts  than  in  others,  but  In  what  man- 

•  "  «*  *■  *-  *  * 

ner  limited,  I  cannot  determine.  It  feems 
to  be  more  frequent  in  Switzerland  than 
in  France.  I  am.  informed  of  its  fre¬ 
quently  occurring  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland;  but  I  have  never  met  with  any 
inftance  of  it  in  the  low  country.  The 
particular  caufes  of  it  are  not  well  known ; 
and  various  conjectures  have  been  offer¬ 
ed  5 

.X  r/j 
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ed  ;  but  none  of  them  are  fatisfying.  It 
is  a  difeafe  that  has  been  almoft  con- 

i  ■ 

ftantly  fatal,  and  this,  alfo,  commonly  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  days.  The  women 
are  fo  much  perfuaded  of  its  inevitable 
fatality,  that  they  feldom  or  ever  call  for 
the  affiftance  of  our  art.  This  has  occa- 
fioned  our  being  little  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  difeafe,  or  with  the  effects  of 
remedies  in  it.  Analogy,  however,  would 
lead  us  to  employ  the  fame  remedies  that 
have  proved  ufeful  in  the  other  cafes  of 
Tetanus  ;  and  the  few  experiments  that  are 
yet  recorded  feem  to  approve  of  fuch  a 
pra&ice. 


C  H  A  P. 
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In  what  fenfe  I  ufe  the  term  Convulfion , 
I  have  explained  above  in  (MCXCIX.).  j 

The  convulfions  that  afFed  the  human 
body  are,  in  feveral  refpeds,  various ;  but 
I  am  to  coniider  here,  only,  the  chief  and 
moft  frequent  form  in  which  they  appear, 
and  which  is  in  thedifeafe  named  Epilepfy f 
This  may  be  defined,  as  confiding  in  con¬ 
vulfions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mufcles 
of  voluntary  motion,  attended  with  a  lofs 
of  fenfe,  and  ending  in  a  date  of  infenfibi- 
lity,  and  feeming  fleep. 

Vox,  III.  '  Z  MGCXXVI. 
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MCCXXVI. 

\ 

The  general  form,  or  principal  circum- 
fiances  of  this  difeafe,  are  much  the  fame 
in  all  the  different  perfons  whom  it  affedts. 
It  comes  by  fits,  which  attack  perfons  fee  ru¬ 
ing!  y  in  perfedi  health,  and,  after  lafting 
for  fome  time,  pafs  off,  and  leave  the  per¬ 
fons  again  in  their  ufual  flate.  Thefe 
fits  are  fometimes  preceded  by  certain 
fymptoms,  which,  to  perfons  who  have  be¬ 
fore  experienced  fuch  attacks,  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  a  fit,  as  we  fhall  here¬ 
after  explain;  but  even  thefe  preludes  do 
not  commonly  occur  long  before  the  for¬ 
mal  attack,  which,  in  moft  cafes,  comes  on 

fuddenly,  without  any  fuch  warning. 

* 

The  perfon  attacked  lofes,  fuddenly,  all 
fenfe,  and  power  of  motion,  fo  that, 
if  Handing,  he  falls  immediately,  or, 
perhaps,  with  convulsions,  is  thrown  to 
the  ground.  In  that  fituation,  he  is  agi¬ 
tated  with  violent  convulfions,  varioufly 

moving 


f 
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moving  his  limbs,  and  the  trunk  of  his  bo¬ 
dy.  Sometimes  the  limbs  on  one  fide  of  the 
body  are  more  violently,  or  more  confide- 
rably  agitated  than  thofe  upon  the  other.  In 
all  cafes,  the  mufcles  of  the  face  and  eyes 
are  much  affedted,  exhibiting  various  and 
violent  diftortions  of  the  countenance.  The 
tongue  is  often  affedted,  and  thruft  out  of 
the  mouth,  while  the  mufcles  of  the  lower 
jaw,  are  alfo  affedted,  and  fhutting  the 
mouth  with  violence  while  the  tongue  is 
thruft  out  between  the  teeth,  it  is  often 
grievoufly  wounded. 

While  thefe  convulfions  continue,  there 
is  commonly,  at  the  fame  time,  a  frothy 
moifture  iffuing  from  the  mouth.  Thefe 
convulfions  have  at  times  fome  remiftions, 
but  are  iuddenly  again  renewed  with  great 
violence.  Generally,  after  no  long  fpace,  the 
convulfions  ceafe  altogether,  and  theperfon, 
for  fome  time,  remains  without  motion, 
but  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  infenfibility,  and 
under  the  appearance  gf  a  profound  fleep, 

*  After 

t  » 
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After  fome  continuance  of  this  feeming 
deep,  he  gradually,  though  fometimes  fud~ 
denly,  recovers  his  fenfes,  and  power  of 
motion,  but  without  any  memory  of  what 
had  paded  from  his  being  firft  feized  with 
the  fit.  During  the  convulfions,  the  pulfe 
and  refpiration  are  hurried  and  irregular; 
but,  when  the  convulfions  ceafe,  they  return 
to  their  ufual  regularity,  and  healthy  date. 

This  is  the  general  form  of  the  difeaie ; 
and  it  varies  only  in  different  perfons,  or, 
on  different  occafions,  in  the  fame  perfon, 
by  the  phaenomena  mentioned  being  more 
or  lefs  violent,  or  by  their  being  of  longer 
or  fhorter  duration. 

MCCXXVII. 

With  refped  to  the  proximate  caufe  of 
this  difeafe,  I  might  fay,  that  it  is  an  affediori 
of  the  energy  of  the  brain,  which  ordi¬ 
narily  under  the  diredion  of  the  will,  is 
here,  without  any  concurrence  of  it,  im¬ 
pelled 
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pelled  by  preternatural  caufes.  But  I  could 
go  no  further :  For,  as  to  what  is  the  mecha¬ 
nical  condition  of  the  brain,  in  the  ordinary  ' 
exertions  of  the  will,  I  have  no  diftind 
knowledge,  and,  therefore,  muft  be  alfo 

i 

ignorant  of  the  preternatural  ftate  of  the 
fame  energy  of  the  brain  under  the  irre¬ 
gular  motions  here  produced.  To  form, 
therefore,  the  indications  of  cure,  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  proximate  caufe  of 
this  difeafe,  I  mud  not  attempt ;  but, 
from  a  diligent  attention  to  the  remote 
caufes  which  firft  induced,  and  occa- 
fionally  excite  the  difeafe,  I  think  we  may 
often  obtain  fome  ufeful  directions  for 
its  cure.  It  fhall  therefore  be  my  bufi- 
nefs  now,  to  point  out  and  enumerate  thefe 

remote  caufes  as  well  as  I  can. 

» 

mccxxvui. 

The  remote  caufes  of  epilepfy  may  be 
confidered  as  occafional  or  predifponent. 

There 
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There  are,  indeed,  certain  remote  caufes 
which  ad  independently  of  any  predifpo- 
fition ;  but,  as  we  cannot  always  diftin— 
guifh  thefe  from  others,  I  fhall  confider 
the  whole  under  the  ufual  titles  of  Occa~ 
fional  or  Predifponent . 

MCCXXIX, 

\  • 

The  occafional  caufes  may,  I  think, 

\  ^ 

be  properly  referred  to  two  general  heads; 
the  jirji  being  of  thofe  which  feem  to  a d  by 
diredly  ftimulating,  and  exciting  the  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  brain  ;  and,  the  fecond ,  of  thofe 
which  feem  to  ad  by  weakening  the  fame. 
With  refped  to  both,  for  the  brevity  of 

expreffing  a  fad,  without  meaning  to  ex~ 

% 

plain  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought 
about,  I  fhall  ufe  the  terms  of  Excitement 
and  Collapfe ,  And,  though  it  be  true,  that, 
with  refped  to  fame  of  the  caufes  I  am 
to  mention,  it  may  be  a  little  uncertain 
whether  the]/  ad  in  the  one  way  or  the 

other. 
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other,  that  does  not  render  it  improper  for 
us  to  mark  the  mode  of  their  operating, 
wherever  we  can  do  it  clearly,  as  the  doing 
fo  may  often  be  of  ufe  in  directing  our 
practice. 

MCCXXX. 

Firft,  then,  of  the  occafional  caufes  ac¬ 
ting  by  excitement,  they  are  either  fuch 
as  act;  immediately  and  direfidy  upon 
the  brain  itfelf,  or  thofe  which  are  firft 
applied  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  are  from  thence  communicated  to  the 
brain. 

MCCXXXI. 

The  caufes  of  excitement  immediately 
and  directly  applied  to  the  brain,  may  be 
referred  to  the  four  heads  of,  1.  Mechani¬ 
cal  Stimulants  ;  2.  Chemical  Stimulants  ; 

2.  Men- 

iJ  \ 
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3.  Mental  Stimulants;  and,  4,  the  Peculiar 
Stimulus  of  Over  Diftenfion. 

MCCXXXII. 

The  Mechanical  Stimulants  may  be 
wounding  inftruments  penetrating  the  cra¬ 
nium,  and  entering  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain  ;  or  fplinters  of  a  fractured  cranium, 
operating  in  the  fame  manner;  or  fharp 
pointed  offifications,  either  arifing  from 
the  internal  furface  of  the  cranium,  or 
formed  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

MCCXXXIII. 

V  •  *  .  .  -s. 

The  Chemical  Stimulants  (MCCXXXI.) 
mav  be  certain  ferous  fluids  from  effufion  ; 
or  purulent,  in  confequenee  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  lodged  in  certain  parts  of  the  brain, 
and  become  acrid  by  itagnation,  or  other- 
wife. 

MCCXXXIV. 
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* 

The  Mental  Irritations,  adting  by  ex¬ 
citement,  are,  all  violent  emotions  of  the 
adfive  kind,  ruch  as  joy  and  anger.  The  jirfl 
of  thefe  L  manifeftly  an  exciting  power, 
acting  ftrongly,  and  immediately,  on  the 
energy  of  the  brain.  The  fecond  is  mani¬ 
feftly,  alfo,  a  power  adting  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  but  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  it 
is  not  in  this  manner  alone  anger  produ¬ 
ces  its  effedts  ;  for  it  adts,  alfo,  ftrongly  on 
the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  and  may  be  a 
means  of  giving  the  ftimulus  of  over  di- 
ftenfion,  as,  under  a  fit  of  anger,  the  blood 
is  impelled  into  the  veffels  of  the  head 

f 

with  violence,  and  in  a  larger  quantity. 

MCCXXXV. 


Under  the  head  of  Mental  Irritations,  is 
to  be  mentioned,  the  fight  of  perfons  in  a 
fit  of  epilepfy,  which  has  often  produced 
Vgl.  II L  A  a  a 
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a  fit  of  the  like  kind  in  the  fpedator.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  a  queftion,  Whether  this 
efFed  be  imputable  to  the  horror  pro- 
duced  by  a  fight  of  the  feemingly  painful- 
agitations  of  the  limbs,  and  of  the  diftor- 
tions  in  the  countenance  of  the  epileptic 
perfon ;  or  if  it  may  be  afcribed  to  the 
force  of  imitation  merely  ?  It  is  poffible 
that  horror  may  fometimes  produce  the 
efFed;  but,  certainly,  much  may  be  impu¬ 
ted  to  that  propenfity  to  imitation,  at  all 
times  fo  powerful  and  prevalent  in  human 
nature;  and  Jo  often  operating  in  other  cafes 
of  convulfive  diforders,  which  do  not  pre- 
lent  any  fpedacle  of  horror0 

Mccxxxvr. 

Under  the  fame  head  of  Mental  Irrita¬ 
tion,  I  think  proper  to  mention  as  an  in- 
fiance  of  it,  the  Epilepfia  Simulata ,  or  the 
Feigned  Epilepfy ,  fo  often  taken  notice  of, 
Although  this,  at  firfi,  may  be  entirely 

feigned^ 
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feigned,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  re¬ 
petition  renders  it  at  length  real.  The 
hiftory  of  Quietifm  and  of  Exorcifms  leads 
me  to  this  opinion  ;  and  which  receives  a 
confirmation  from  what  we  know  of  the 
power  of  imagination,  in  renewing  epileptic 
and  hyfteric  fits. 

.  MCCXXXVIL 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  head  of  the 
irritations  applied  immediately  to  the  brain, 
and  which  I  apprehend  to  be  that  of  the 
over  diftenfion  of  the  blood-veffels  in  that 
organ.  That  fuch  a  caufe  operates  in  pro- 

>  *  *  .  f 

ducing  epilepfy,  is  probable  from  this,  that 
the  diffedtion  of  perfons  dead  of  epilepfy, 
has  commonly  dilcovered  the  marks  of 
a  previous  congeftion  in  the  blood-veffels 
of  the  brain.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  flip- 

4  — 

pofed  the  effect  of  the  lalt  fatal  fit ;  but 
that  the  congeftion  was  previous  there¬ 
to,  is  probable  from  the  epilepfy  being  fo 

often 
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often  joined  with  headach,  mania*  palfy,  and 
apoplexy,  all  of  them  difeafes  depending  up¬ 
on  a  cong'eftion  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain. 
The  general  opinion  receives  alfo  confirma¬ 
tion  from  this  circumftance,that,  in  the  brain 
of  perfons  dead  of  epilepfy,  there  have  been 
often  found  tumours  and  effufions  which* 
though  feemingly  not  fufficient  to  produce 
thofe  difeafes  which  depend  on  the  compref- 

fion  of  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  brain* 

1 1 

may,  however,  have  been  fufficient  to  com- 

i 

prefs  fo  many  veffels  as  to  render  the  others 
upon  any  occafion,  of  a  more  than  ufual 
turgefcence,  or  impulfe  of  the  blood  into 
the  veffels  of  the  brain,  more  liable  to  an 
over  diftenfion. 

•> 

»  £  *  ' 

MCCXXXVIIL 

i 

Thefe  confiderations  alone  might  afford 
foundation  for  a  probable  conj  ecture  with  re» 
fpeCt  to  the  effeCts  of  over  diftenfion ;  but  the 
opinion  does  not  reft  upon  conjecture  alone. 

That 
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1  hat  it  is  alfo  founded  in  fa£t,  appears 
from  hence,  that  a  plethoric  ftate  is  favou¬ 
rable  to  epilepfy,  and  that  every  occafional 
turgefcence,  or  unufual  impulfe  of  the  blood 

i 

into  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  fuch  as  a  fit 

.  1 

of  anger,  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  of  a  warm 
chamber,  violent  exercife,  a  forfeit,  or  a 
fit  of  intoxication,  are  frequently  the  im¬ 
mediately  exciting  caufes  of  epileptic  fits. 

MCCXXXIX. 

■k 

I  venture  to  remark,  further,  that  a 
piece  of  theory  may  be  admitted  as  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  dodtrine.  As  I  have  for¬ 
merly  maintained,  that  a  certain  fulnefs  and 
tenfion  of  the  vefiels  of  the  brain,  is  necef* 
fary  to  the  fupport  of  its  ordinary  and 
conftant  energy,  in  the  diftribution  of  the 
nervous  power,  fo  it  muft  be  fufficiently 
probable,  that  an  over  diftenfion  of  thefe 
blood-veffels  may  be  a  caule  of  violent  ex- 
citement. 


MCCXL. 
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We  have  now  enumerated  the  feveral  re- 

* 

mote,  or  occafional  caufes  of  epilepfy,  ac¬ 
ting  by  excitement,  and  acting  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  brain  itfelf.  Of  the  caufes 
aCting  by  excitement,  but  aCting  upon 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  from  thence 
communicated  to  the  brain,  they  are  all  of 
them  impreffions  producing  an  exquifite,  or 
high  degree,  either  of  pleafure  or  pain. 
Impreffions  which  produce  neither  the  one 

nor  the  other,  have  hardly  any  fuch  effects, 

♦ 

unlefs  when  fuch  impreffions  are  in  a  violent 
degree,  and  then  their  operation  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  mode  of  pain.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remarked,  that  all  ftrong  impreffions, 
which  are  fudden  and  furprifing,  or,  in  other 
words,  unforefeen  and  unexpected,  have 
frequently  the  effeCt  of  bringing  on  epilep¬ 
tic  fits. 


MCCXLL 
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MCCXLI. 

There  are  certain  impreffions  made  upon 
different  parts  of  the  body,  which,  as  they 
often  operate  without  producing  any  fen- 
fation,  fo  it  is  uncertain  to  what  head  they 
belong  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  a£t  by  excitement,  and  there-* 
fore  fall  to  be  mentioned  here.  The  chief 
inftancesare,  the  teething  of  infants,  worms, 
acidity,  or  other  acrimony,  in  the  alimen- 
tary  canal,  calculi  in  the  kidneys,  acrid 
matter  in  abfceffes  or  ulcers,  or  acrimony 
diffufed  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  as  in  the  cafe 
pf  fome  contagions. 

MCCXLII. 

4  / 

Phyficians  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  how  direct  ftimulants,  of  a 
certain  force,  may  excite  the  action  of  the 
brain,  and  occafion  epilepfy  ;  but  they 
have  hitherto  taken  little  notice  of  certain 

caufes. 
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eaufes,  which  manifeftly  weaken  the  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  brain,  and  ad,  as  we  fpeak, 
by  collapfe.  Thefe,  however,  have  the 
effed  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  brain  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafion  epilepfy. 
We  might,  upon  this  fubjed,  fpeak  of  the 
vis  medicatrix  naturae ;  and  *  there  is  a 
foundation  for  the  term  ;  but,  as  we  do 
not  admit  the  Stahlian  dodrine  of  an  ad¬ 
min  iftering  foul,  I  acknowledge  the  term 
only  as  expreffing  a  fad,  and  would  not 
employ  it  with  the  view  of  conveying  any 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
powers  of  collapfe  mechanically  produce 
their  effeds.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  l 
maintain  that  there  are  certain  powers  of 
collapfe,  which,  in  effed,  prove  ftimulants, 
and  produce  epilepfy, 

MCCXLIIL 

That  there  are  fuch  powers,  which  may 
be  termed  indired  ftimulants,  I  conclude 
from  hence,  that  feveral  of  the  ciufes  of 

epilepfy 


> 
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cpilepfy  are  fuch  as  frequently  produce 
fyncope,  which  we  fuppofe  always  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  caufes  weakening  the  energy 
of  the  brain  (MCXIX.)  It  may  give  fome 
difficulty  to  explain  why  the  fame  caufes 
fometimes  occafion  fyncope,  and  fometimes 
occafion  the  reaction  that  appears  in  epi- 
lepfy  ;  and  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  explain 
it  ;  but  this,  I  think,  does  not  prevent 
out  ffippoiing  that  the  operation  of  thefe 
caufes  is  by  collapfe.  That  there  are  fuch 
caufes  producing  epilepfv,  will,  I  think, 
appear  very  clearly  from  the  particular  ex- 
amples  of  them  I  am  now  to  mention. 

-  •  ■  ,>  -  •  -W*s  4  ,  '  ;  '  j  .  \ 

MCCXLIV.  V 

The  firft  to  be  mentioned,  which  I  fup¬ 
pofe  to  be  of  this  kind,  is  haemorrhagy, 
whether  fpontaneous  or  artificial.  That 
the  fame  haemorrhagy  which  produces 
fyncope,  often,  at  the  fame  time,  produces 
Vox.,  III.  -  Bl)  epilepfy, 
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epilepfy,  is  well  known  ;  and,  from  many 
experiments  and  obfervations,  it  appears, 
that  haemorrhagies,  occurring  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  prove  mortal,  feldom  go  this 
'  length,  without  producing  epilepfy. 

MCCX.LV, 

'  ,  \  •  • 

Another  caufe  a£ting,  as  I  fuppofe,  by 
eollapfe,  and  therefore  fometimes  produ¬ 
cing  fyncope,  and  fometimes  epilepfy,  is 
terror,  that  is,  the  fear  of  fome  great  evil 
fuddenly  prefented.  As  this  produces,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  hidden  and  confiderable 
emotion*  (MCCXL.),  fo  it  more  frequent¬ 
ly  produces  epilepfy  than  fyncope* 

MCCXLVL 

*  '■  - 
S  :  ,  ",  .  \  '  •  ,  ( 

A  third  caufe  afting  by  eollapfe,  and 
producing  epilepfy,  is  horror,  or  a  ftrong 
ave  ■  on  fuddenly  railed  by  a  very  diiagree- 

able  lenfation,  and  frequently  arifing  from 

a 
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a  fytnpathy  with  the  pain  or  danger  of 
another  perfon.  As  horror  is  often  a  caufe 
of  fyncope,  there  can  .be  no  doubt  of  its 
manner  of  operating  in  producing  epi- 
lepfy  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  explained 
upon  this  general  principle,  that,  as  defire 
excites  action,  and  gives  adivity,  fo  aver~ 
fion  reftrains  from  adion,  that  is,  weakens 
the  energy  of  the  brain  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  higher  degrees  of  avernon  may  have 
the  effeds  I  have  mentioned., 

\ 

MCCXLVIL 

A  fourth  fet  of  the  caufes  of  epilepfy, 
which  I  fuppofe  alfo  to  ad  by  collapfe,  are 
certain  odours,  which  occafion  either  fyn- 

cope  or  epilepfy ;  and,  with  refped  to 

, 

the  former,  I  have  given  my  reafons 
(MCCXLVII.)  for  fuppofing  odours,  in 
that  cafe,  to  ad  rather  as  dlfagreeable  than 
as  fedative.  Thefe  reafons  will,  I  think, 
alfo  apply  here;  and  perhaps  the  whole 

affair 
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affair  of  odours  might  be  confidered  as 
inliances  of  the  effed  of  horror,  and  there-’ 
fore  belonging  to  the  laft  head, 

V  .  '  . 

MCCXLVIII. 

\  - 

,  x  1  .  ,  .  ;  •  '  1 

A  fifth  head  of  the  caufes  producing 
epilepfy,  is  the  operation  of  many  fub~ 
fiances  confidered,  and,  for  the  moll  part9 
properly  confidered,  as  poifons.  Many  of 
thefe,  before  they  prove  mortal,  occafion 
epilepfy.  This  effed,  indeed,  may,  in  feme 
cafes,  be  referred  to  the  inflammatory  ope- 
ration  which  they  fometimes  difcover  in 
the  llomach,  and  other  parts  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  ;  but,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  vegetable  poifons  fhow  chiefly  a  nar¬ 
cotic,  or  ftrongly  fedative  power,  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  by  this  power  that  they  produce  epi¬ 
lepfy,  and  therefore  belong  to  this  head  of 
the  caufes  ading  by  collapfe. 

MCCXLDL 
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Under  the  head  of  the  remote  caufes 
producing  epilepfy,  we  mull  now  mention 
that  peculiar  one,  whofe  operation  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  what  is  called  the  Aura 
Epileptica .  This  is  a  fenfation  of  fome- 
thing  moving  in  fome  part  of  the  limbs,  or 
trunk  of  the  body,  and  from  thence  creep¬ 
ing  upwards  to  the  head;  and,  when  it 
arrives  there,  the  perfon  is  immediately 
deprived  of  fenfe,  and  falls  into  an  epilep¬ 
tic  fit.  This  motion  is  defcribed  by  the 
perfons  feeling  it  fometimes  as  a  cold  va- 
pour,  fometimes  as  a  fluid  gliding,  and 
fometimes  as  the  fenfe  of  a  fmall  infect 
creeping  along  their  body  ;  and  very  often 
they  can  give  no  diflindf  idea,  of  their  fe illa¬ 
tion,  other  wife  than  as,  in  general,  of  tome- 
thing  moving  along.  This  fenfation  might 
he  fuppofed  to  arife  from  fome  affection  of 
the  extremity,  or  other  part  of  a  nerve 
a£ted  upon  by  fome  irritating  matter,  and 

that 
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that  the  fenfation,  therefore,  followed  the 
courfe  of  fuch  a  nerve ;  but  I  have  never 
found  it  following  diftindly  the  courfe  "of 
any  nerve  ;  and  it  generally  feems  to  pafs 
along  the  teguments.  It  has  been  found, 

.  s  t 

in  fome  inftances,  to  arife  from  fomething 

/ 

preffing  upon,  or  irritating  a  particular 
nerve,  and  that  fometimes  in  confequence 
of  contufion  or  wound;  but  inftances  of 
thefe  are  more  rare ;  and  the  more  com¬ 
mon  confequence  of  contufions  and 
wounds  is  a  tetanus.  ,  This  latter  effed 
wounds  produce,  without  giving  any  fen* 
fation  of  an  aura,  or  other  kind  of  motion 
proceeding  from  the  part  to  the  head %- 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aura  pro* 
ducing  epilepfy  often  arifes  from  a  part 
which  had  never  before  been  affeded  with 
wound  or  contufion,  and  in  which  part 
the  nature  of  the  irritation  can  feldom  be 
difcovered. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  this  aura 
epileptica  is  an  evidence  of  fbme  irritation, 


or 
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or  diredd  ftimulus,  adding  in  the  part,  and 
from  thence  communicated  to  the  brain, 
and  fhould,  therefore,  have  been  mentioned 
among  the  caufes  adding  by  excitement ; 
but  the  remarkable  difference  that  occurs 
in  feemingly  like  caufes  producing  tetanus, 
gives  fome  doubt  on  this  fubjedd. 


MCCL. 

♦ 

_ ..  1  -  ^ 

Having  now  enumerated  the  occafiona! 

caufes,  we  proceed  to  confider  the  predif- 
ponent.  As  fo  many  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  caufes  a£t  upon  certain  perfons, 
and  not  at  all  upon  others,  there  muft  be 
fuppofed  in  thofe  perfons  a  predifpofition 
to  this  difeafe  :  But  in  what  this  predifpo- 
iition  confifts  is  not  to  be  eafily  afcertained. 

MCCLI. 

As  many  of  the  oecafional  caufes  are 
weak  impreffions,  and  are  applied  to  moft 

perfons 
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perfons  with  little  or  no  effect,  we  conclude 
that  the  perfons  affedted  by  thofe  caufes  aie 
more  eafily  moved  than  others,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  in  this  cafe,  a  certain  mobility  gives 
the  predifpofition.  it  will,  perhaps,  make 
this  matter  clearer,  to  fhow,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  there  is  a  mobility  of  conftitution  in 

feme  perfons  more  than  in  others. 

♦ 

MCCLII. 

This  mobility  appears  mod  clearly  in 
the  ftate  of  the  mind.  If  a  perfon  is  readily 
elated  by  hope,  and  as  readily  deprefled  by 
fear,  and  pafies  eafily  and  quickly  from  the 
one  ftate  to  the  other ;  if  he  is  eafily  plea- 
fed,  and  prone  to  gaiety,  and  as  eafily  pro¬ 
voked  to  anger,  and  rendered  peevifh ;  if 
liable,  from  flight  impreffions,  to  ftrong  e~ 
motions,  but  tenacious  of  none,  this  is  the 
boyifh .  temperament,  qui  colligit  ac  fionit 
tram  tetmere  et  mutatur  in  boras ;  this  is  the 

v  avium 
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«uarium  et  mutabile  foemina ;  and,  both  in 
the  boy  and  woman,  every  one  perceives 
and  acknowledges  a  mobility  of  mind.  But 
this  is  neceffarily  conne&ed  with  an  analo¬ 
gous  ftate  of  the  brain,  that  is,  with  a  mo¬ 
bility,  in  refpedt  of  every  impreffion,  and, 
therefore,  liable  to  a  ready  alternation  of 
excitement  and  collapfe,  and  of  both  to  a 
confiderable  degree. 

MCCLIIL 

There  is,  therefore,  in  certain  perfons,  a 
mobility  of  conftitution,  generally  derived 
from  the  ftate  of  original  (lamina,  and  more 
exquifite  at  a  certain  period  of  life  than  at 
others,  but  fometimes  arifing  from,  and 
particularly  modified  by  occurrences  in  the 
courfe  of  life. 

C  c 
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MCCLIV. 

This  mobility  confifts  in  a  greater  degree 
either  of  fenfibility  or  irritability.  Thefe 
conditions,  indeed,  phyficians  confider  as  fq 
neceflarily  connected,  that  the  conftitution, 
with  refped:  to  them,  may  be  confidered  as 

*v 

one  and  the  fame ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
they  are  different,  and  that  mobility  may 
fometimes  depend  upon  an  increafe  of  the 
one,  and  fometimes  on  that  of  the  other. 
If  an  acftion  excited,  is,  by  repetition,  ren¬ 
dered  more  eafily  excited,  and  more  vigo- 
roufly  performed,  I  confider  this  as  an  in- 
creafe  of  irritability  only.  I  go  no  farther 
on  this  fubje<ft  here,  as  it  was  only  neceflary 
to  take  notice  of  the  cafe  juft  now  mention¬ 
ed,  for  the  purpofe  of  explaining  why 
epilepfy,  and  convulfions  of  all  kinds,  by 
being  repeated,  are  more  eafily  excited^ 
readily  become  habitual,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  of  more  difficult  cure. 
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v  f  .  . 

However  we  may  apply  the  diftin&ion 
of  fenfibility  and  irritability,  it  appears  that 
the  mobility,  which  is  the  predifponent  caufe 
of  epilepfy,  depends  more  particularly  upon 
debility,  or  upon  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the 
body. 

MCCLVI. 


What  ihare  debility,  perhaps,  by  in- 
ducing  fenfibility,  has  in  this  matter  ap¬ 
pears  clearly  from  hence,  that  children, 
women,  and  other  perfons  of  manifeft  de¬ 
bility,  are  frequent  fubje&s  of 

this  difeafe. 
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The  effects  of  a  plethoric  ftate  in  difpo- 
fing  to  this  difeafe  appears  from  hence, 
that  plethoric  perfons  are  frequently  the 

fubje&s 
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fubje&s  of  it ;  that  it  is  commonly  excited^ 
as  we  have  faid  above,  by  the  caufes  of  any 
unufual  turgefcence  of  the  blood  ;  and  that 
it  has  been  frequently  cured  by  diminiftiing 
the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body. 

That  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body  fhould 
difpofe  to  this  difeafe,  we  may  underftand 
from  feveral  confiderations.  ij$,  Becaufe 
a  plethoric  ftate  implies,  for  the  mo  ft  part, 
a  laxity  of  the  folids,  and,  therefore,  fame 
debility  in  the  moving  fibres.  2 dlyy  Becaufe, 
in  a  plethoric  ftate,  the  tone  of  the  moving 
fibres  depends  more  upon  their  tenfion 
than  upon  their  inherent  power;  and  as 
their  tenfion  depends  upon  the  quantity  and 
impetus  of  the  fluids  in  the  blood-veflels, 
which  are  very  changeable,  and,  by  many 
caufes,  frequently  changed,  fo  thefe  frequent 
changes  mu  ft  give  a  mobility  to  the  fyftem* 
3^/y,  Becaufe  a  plethoric  ftate  is  favou- 

a  ' 

rable  to  a  congeftion  of  blood  in  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  brain,  it  muft  render  thefe 
more  readily  affected  by  every  general  tur¬ 
gefcence 
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gefcence  of  the  blood  in  the  fyftem,  and, 
therefore,  more  efpecially  difpofe  to  this 
difeafe. 

MCCLVIIL 

There  is  another  circumftance  of  the 
body  difpofing  to  epilepfy,  which  we  can¬ 
not  fo  well  account  for,  and  that  is  the  ftate 
of  fleep;  but  whether  we  can  account  for 
it  or  not,  it  appears,  in  fadt,  that  this  ftate 
gives  the  difpofition  we  fpeak  of ;  for,  in 
many  perfons  liable  to  this  difeafe,  the  fits 
happen  only  in  the  time  of  fleep,  or  im¬ 
mediately  upon  their  coming  out  of  it.  In 
a  cafe  related  by  De  Haen,  it  appeared 
clearly  that  the  difpofition  to  epilepfy  de¬ 
pended  entirely  upon  the  ftate  of  the  body 
in  fleep. 

MCCLIX. 
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Having  thus  confidered  the  whole  of 

* 

the  remote  caufes  of  epilepfy,  I  proceed 
to  treat  of  its  cure,  as  I  have  faid  it  is 
from  the  confideration  of  thofe  remote  caufes 
only,  that  we  can  obtain  any  directions  for 
our  practice  in  this  difeafe. 

I  begin  with  obferving,  that,  as  the 
difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  fympathic  or 
idiopathic,  I  mu  ft  treat  of  thefe  fepara  te- 
ly,  and  judge  it  proper  to  begin  with  the 
former. 


MCCLX. 


*  >  i 

When  this  difeafe  is  truly  fympathic,  and 
depending  upon  a  primary  affeCtion  in 
fome  other  part  of  the  body,  fuch  as  acidi¬ 
ty,  or  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  teeth¬ 
ing,  or  other  fimiJar  caufes,  it  is  obvious  that 
fuch  primary  affections  mult  be  removed  for 
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the  cure  of  the  epilepfy ;  but  it  is  not  our 
bufinefs  here  to  fay  how  thefe  primary  dif- 
eafes  are  to  be  treated. 

t 

MCCLXI. 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  cafe  of 
fympathic  epilepfy,  that  is,  the  cafe  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  aura  epileptica ,  as  defcribed 
in  (MCCLIIL),  in  which,  though  we  can 
perceive  by  the  aura  epileptica  arifing  from 
a  particular  part,  that  there  is  fome  affec¬ 
tion  in  that  part,  yet,  in  many  fuch  cafes, 
as  we  cannot  perceive  of  what  nature  the 
affeCtion  is,  with  refpeCt  to  them,  we  can 
only  offer  the  following  general  directions. 

I y?,  When  the  part  can  with  fafety  be 
entirely  deftroyed,  we  Ihould  endeavour  to 
do  fo  by  cutting  it  out,  or  by  deftroying  it 
by  the  application  of  an  aCtual  or  potential 
cautery. 

2dly ,  When  the  part  cannot  be  properly 
deftroyed,  that  we  fhould  endeavour  to 

correct 
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corred  the  morbid  affedion  in  it  by  blifter- 
ing,  or  by  eftabliftiing  an  iflfue  upon  the 
part. 

%dly3  When  thefe  meafures  cannot  be 
executed,  or  do  not  fucceed,  if  the  difeafe 
feems  to  proceed  from  the  extremity  of  a 
particular  nerve  which  we  can  cafily  come 
at  in  its  courfe,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut 
through  that  nerve,  as  before  propofed  on 
the  fubjed  of  tetanus. 

4 thly.  When  it  cannot  be  perceived  that 
the  aura  arifes  from  any  precife  pla^  or 
point,  fo  as  to  dired  to  the  above  mention¬ 
ed  operations,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  we 
can  perceive  its  progrefs  along  the  limb, 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  epilepfy  can 
be  prevented  by  a  ligature  applied  upon  the 
limb,  above  the  part  from  which  the  aura 
arifes ;  and  this  is  always  proper  to  be  done, 
both  becaufe  the  preventing  a  fit  breaks 
the  habit  of  the  difeafe,  and  becaufe  the 
frequent  comprefiion  renders  the  nerves 
lefs  fit  to  propagate  the  aura . 
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MCCLXII. 

The  cure  of  idiopathic  epilepfy,  as  I  have 
laid  above,  is  to  be  dire&ed  by  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  remote  caufes  :  There  are, 
therefore,  two  general  indications  to  be 
formed.  The  jirjl  is  to  avoid  the  occaiional 
cauf-s  ;  and  the  fecond  is  to  remove  or  cor¬ 
rect  the  predifponent. 

This  method,  however,  is  not  always 
purely  palliative  ;  as,  in  many  cafes,  the 
predifponent  may  be  confidered  as  the  only 
proximate  caufe,  fo  our  fecond  indication 
may  be  often  confidered  as  properly  cu- 
rative. 


MCCLXIIL 

\  ■ 

\ 

From  the  enumeration  given  above,  it 
will  be  manifeft,  that,  for  the  moft  part, 
the  occafionat  caufes,  fo  far  as  they  are  in 
our  power,  need  only  to  be  known,  in  or« 
Vol.  III.  ,  D  d  der 
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der  to  be  avoided,  and  the  means  of  doing 
this  will  be  fofficiently  obvious.  I  fhal! 
therefore  here  offer  only  a  few  remarks. 

MCCLXIV. 

■fc  (  V 

One  of  the  mo  ft  frequent  of  the  occa- 
fional  caufes  is  that  of  over  diftenfion 
(MCCXXXVIL),  which,  fo  far  as  it  depends 
upon  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  lyftem,  I 
fhall  fay  hereafter  how  it  is  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  But  as  not  only  in  the  plethoric,  but 
in  every  moveable  conftitution,  occafional 
turgefcence  is  a  frequent  means  of  exciting 
epilepfy,  the  avoiding,  therefore,  of  fuch 
turgefcence  is  what  ought  to  be  moft  con- 
ftantly  the  obje£t  of  attention  to  perfons 
liable  to  epilepfy. 

MCCLXV. 

Another  of  the  moft  frequently  exciting 
caufes  of  this  difeafe  are,  all  ftrong  impref- 
•  fions 
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(ions  fuddenly  made  upon  the  fenfes,  for 
as  fuch  impreffions,  in  moveable  conftitu- 
,  tions,  break  in  upon  the  ufual  force,  ve¬ 
locity,  and  order  of  the  motions  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  they  thereby  readily  produce 
epilepfy.  Such  impreffions,  therefore,  and 
elpecially  thofe  which  are  fuited  to  excite 
any  emotion  or  paffion  of  the  mind,  are  to 
be  moft  carefully  guarded  againft  by  perfons 
liable  to  epilepfy, 

-  -  r  •  M'* 

•  >  *  v 

MCCLXVI. 
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In  many  cafes  of  epilepfy,  where  the  pre- 
difponent  caufe  cannot  be  correded  or  re¬ 
moved,  the  recurrences  of  the  difeafe  .can 
only  be  prevented  by  the  ftrideft  attention  to 
avoid  the  occafional;  and,  as  the  difeafe  is 
often  confirmed  by  repetition  and  habit,  lb 
the  avoiding  the  frequent  recurrence  of  it 
is  of  the  utmoft  importance  towards  its 
cure. 
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Thefe  are  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  of¬ 
fer  with  refped  to  the  occafional  caufes,and. 
muft  now  obferve,  that,  for  the  moft  part, 
the  complete,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  radical 
cure,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  removing 
or  correcting  the  predifponent  caufe. 

MCCLXVII. 

We  have  faid  above,  that  the  predifpo¬ 
nent  caufe  of  epilepfy  is  a  certain  mobility 
of  the  fenforium,  and  that  this  depends 
upon  a  plethoric  (late  of  the  fyftem,  or  up¬ 
on  a  certain  hate  of  debility  in  it. 

MCCLXVIII, 

How  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem  is 
to  be  correded,  I  have  treated  of  fully  a- 
bove  in  (DCCJ^LVI.  et  feq.),  and  I  need  not 
repeat  it  here.  It  will  be  enough  to  fay* 
that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  done  by  a  proper 
management  of  exercife  and  diet ;  and* 

with 
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with  refpe£t  to  the  latter,  it  is  particularly 
to  be  obferved  here,  that  an  abftemious 
courfe  has  been  frequently  found  to  be  the 
molt  certain  means  of  curing  epilepfy  <, 

MCCLXIX.  ' 

t* 

Confidering  the  nature  of  the  matter 
poured  out  by  iffues,  thefe  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  conftant  means  of  obviating 
the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  therefore,  that  they  have  been  fo 
often  found  ufeful  in  epilepfy,  Poflibly, 
alfo,  as  an  open  iffue  may  be  a  means  of 
determining  occafional  turgefcences  to  fuch 
places,  and,  therefore,  of  diverting  them  in 
fome  meafure  from  their  a&ion  upon  the 
brain,  fo  alfo,  in  this  manner,  iffues  may 
be  ufeful  in  epilepfy. 


> 
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MCCLXX. 

fc'  i  N 

It  might  be  fuppofed  that  blood-letting 
would  be  the  moft  effectual  means  of  cor- 
renting  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem  ; 
and  fuch  it  certainly  proves  when  the  ple¬ 
thoric  ftate  has  become  coniiderable,  and 
immediately  threatens  morbid  effedts.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  fuch  circumftances,  proper  and 
neceflary ;  but,  as  we  have  faid  above,  that 
blood-letting  is  not  the  proper  means  of  oh» 
viating  a  recurrence  of  the  plethoric  ftate, 
and,  upon  the  contrary,  is  often  the  means 
of  favouring  it,  fo  it  is  not  a  remedy  ad- 
vifeable  in  every  circumftance  of  epilepfy. 
There  is,  however,  a  cafe  of  epilepfy,  in 
which  there  is  a  periodical  or  occafional 
recurrence  of  the  fulnefs  and  turgefcence 
of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  giving  occafion 
to  a  recurrence  of  the  difeafe*  In  fuch 
cafes,  when  the  means  of  preventing  ple¬ 
thora  have  been  negledled,  or  may  have 

proved 
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proved  ineffectual,  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  the  practitioner  to  watch  the  re¬ 
turns  of  thefe  turgefcences,  and  to  obviate 
their  effeCts  by  the  only  certain  means  of 
doing  it,  that  is,  by  a  large  blood-let¬ 
ting, 

MCCLXXI 

The  fecond  caufe  of  mobility  which  we 
have  affigned,  is  a  ftate  of  debility.  If  this 
is  owing,  as  it  frequently  is,  to  original 
conformation,  it  is  perhaps  not  poffible  to 
cure  it;  but  when  it  has  been  brought  on 
in  the  courfe  of  life,  it  poffibly  may  admit 
of  being  mended;  and,  in  either  cafe,  much 
may  be  done  to  obviate  and  prevent  its 
erfeCts. 

*  .  / 

MCCLXXII. 

The  means  of  correcting  debility,  fo  far 
as  it  can  be  done,  are  the  perfon’s  being 
much  in  cool  air,  the  frequent  ufe  of  cold 

bathing, 
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bathing,  the  ufe  of  exercife  adapted  to  the 
ftrength  and  habits  of  the  perfon,  and,  per- 
haps,  the  ufe  of  aftringent  and  tonic  medi¬ 
cines. 

Thefe  remedies  are  fuited  to  ftrengthen 
the  inherent  power  of  the  folids,  or  mo¬ 
ving  fibres;  but,  as  the  ftrength  of  thefe 
depends  alfo  upon  their  tenfion,  fo,  when 
debility  has  proceeded  from  inanition,  the 
ftrength  may  be  reftored,  by  reftoring  the 
fulnefs  and  tenfion  of  the  veflels  by  a  nou- 
ri  thing  diet ;  and  we  have  had  inftances  of 
the  propriety  and  fuccefs  of  inch  a  pradicef 

MCCLXXIIL 


The  means  of  obviating  the  cffeds  of 
debility,  and  of  the  mobility  depending  up¬ 
on  it,  are  the  ufe  of  tonic  and  antifpafmo- 
die  remedies. 

i  . 

The  tonics  are  fear,  or  fome  degree  of 
terror,  aftringents,  certain  vegetable  and 
metallic  tonics,  and  cold  bathing. 

MCCLXXIV. 
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MCCLXXIV. 

That  fear,  or  fome  degree  of  terror,  may 
be  of  ufe  in  preventing  epilepfy,  we  have 
a  remarkable  proof  in  Boerhaave’s  dure  of 
the  epilepfy,  which  happened  in  the  Or- 
phan-houfe  at  Harlem,  See  Kauu  Boer¬ 
haave’s  treatife,  entitled  Imp c turn  Faciens , 

/ 

§  406.  And  we  have  met  with  feveral 
other  inftances  of  the  fame. 

As  the  operation  of  horror  is  in  many 
refpecfts  analogous  'to  that  of  terror,  feveral 
feemingly  fuperftitious  remedies  have  been 
employed  for  the  cure  of  epilepfy  ;  and,  if 
they  have  ever  been  fuccefsful,  I  think  it 
mull  be  imputed  to  the  horror  they  had 
infpired, 

MCCLXXV. 

Of  the  aftringent  medicines  ufed  for  the 
cure  of  epilepfy,  the  mo  ft  celebrated  is  the 

Vol.IIL  Ee  wifcus 
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'vifcus  quercinus ]'  which,  when  given  in  large 
quantities,  may  poffibly  be  ufeful  ;  but  I 
believe  it  was  more  efpecially  fo  in  antient 
times,  when  it  was  an  object  of  fuperftition. 
In  the  few  inftances  in  which  I  have  feen 
it  employed,  it  did  not  prove  of  any  effect 

MCGLXXVI. 

/ 

Among  the  vegetable  tonics,  the  bitters 
are  to  be  reckoned  ;  and  it  is  by  this  qua¬ 
lity  that  I  ftippofe  the  orange  tree  leaves  to 
have  been  ufeful ;  but  they  are  not  always 
fo. 

MCCLXXVII. 

-  i 

The  vegetable  tonic,  which,  from  its  ufe 
in  analogous  cafes,  is  the  mod  promiiing, 
is  the  Peruvian  bark;  this,  upon  occafion, 
has  been  ufeful,  but  has  alfo  often  failed. 
It  is  efpecially  adapted  to  thofe  epilepfies 
which  recur  at  certain  periods,  and  which 
i  ar  e  * 
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are,  at  the  fame  time,  without  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  any  plethoric  ftate,  or  turgefcence 
of  the  blood,  and,  in  fuch  periodical  cafe,  if 

i 

the  bark  is  employed,  fome  time  before  the 
expected  recurrence,  it  may  beufeful ;  but  it 
mu  ft  be  given  in  large  quantity,  and  as  near 
to  the  time  of  the  expe&ed  return  as  polfihle. 


MGCLXXVIII. 

\ 

The  metallic  tonics  feem  to  be  more 
powerful  than  the  vegetable,  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  former  have  been  employed. 
Even  arfenic  has  been  employed  in  the 

cure  of  epilepfy  ;  and  its  life  in  intermit- 

* 

tent  fevers  gives  an  analogy  in  its  favour. 

Preparations  of  tin  have  been  formerly 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  epilepfy,  and 
in  the  cure  of  the  analogous  difeafe  of 
hyfteria;  and  feveral  confederations  render 
the'  virtues  of  tin,  with  refpecf  to  thefe 
difeafes,  probable ;  but  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  ufe  in  fuch  cafes. 
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A  much  fafer  metallic  tonic  is  to  be 
found  in  the  preparations  of  iron  ;  and  we 
have  ieen  fome  of  them  employed  in  the 
cure  of  epilepfy,  but  have  never  found  them 
to  be  effectual.  This,  however,  I  think 
may  be  imputed  to  their  not  having  been 
always  employed  in  the  circumftances  of 
the  difeafe,  and  in  the  quantities  of  the 
medicine,  that  were  proper  and  neceffary0 

t 

« 

MCCLXXIX. 

Of  the  metallic  tonics,  the  molt  celebra¬ 
ted,  and  the  mod  frequently  employed,  is 
copper,  under  various  preparations  What 
preparation  of  it  may  be  the  mo  ft  effedual 
we  dare  not  determine ;  but,  of  late,  the 
cuprum  ammoniacum  has  been  frequently 
found  fuccefsfuL 


MCCLXXX< 
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MCCLXXX. 

Lately,  the  flowers  of  zinc  have  been 
recommended,  by  a  great  authority* as  ufe- 
ful  in  all  convulfive  diforders;  but,  in  cafes 
of  epilepfy,  we  have  not  hitherto  found  it 
ufeful. 

MCCLXXXL 

There  have  been  of  late  fome  inftances 
of  the  cure  of  epilepfy  by  the  accidental 
ufe  of  mercury ;  and  if  the  late  accounts  of 
the  cure  of  tetanus  by  this  remedy  are  con¬ 
firmed,  it  will  allow  us  to  think  that  the 
fame  may  be  adapted  alfo  to  the  cure  of 
certain  cafes  of  epilepfy. 


MCGLXXXIL 
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With  refpedt  to  the  employment  of  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  tonics  in  this  dif- 

eafe, 
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eafe,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  in  all  cafes 
where  the  difeafe  depends  upon  a  conftant, 
or  occafional  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem, 
thefe  remedies  are  likely  to  be  ineffec¬ 
tual  ;  and  if  fufficient  evacuations  are  not 
made  at  the  fame  time,  thefe  medicines  are 
likely  to  be  very  hurtful* 

MCCLXXXIII. 

The  other  fet  of  medicines  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  fuited  to  obviate  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  too  great  mobility  of  the  fyftem, 
are  the  medicines  named  antifpafmodics. 
Of  thefe  there  is  a  long  lift  in  the  writers 
on  the  Materia  Medic  a  ^  and  by  thefe  au¬ 
thors  recommended  for  the  cure  of  epilep- 
fy.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  thefe 
taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are 
manifeftly  inert  and  infignificant.  Even 
the  root  of  the  wild  valerian  hardly  fup- 
ports  its  credit. 

'  '  x  MCCLXXXIV.. 
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'  MCCLXXXIV. 

Certain  fubftances  taken  from  the  animal 
kingdom  feem  to  be  much  more  powerful ; 
and  of  thefe  the  chief,  and  feemingly  the 
molt  powerful,  is  mufk*  which  employed 
in  its  genuine  date,  and  in  due  quantity, 
has  often  been  an  effectual  remedy. 

It  is  probable,  alfo9  that  the  oleum  ani~ 
?naley  as  it  has  been  called,  when  in  its 
pureft  hate,  and  exhibited  at  a  proper  time, 
may  be  an  effectual  remedy. 


MCCLXXXV. 


In  many  dileafes,  the  inoft  powerful 
antifpafmodic  is  certainly  opium;  bur  the 
propriety  of  its  ufe  in  epilepfy  has  been 
difputed  ^amorig  phyficians.  When  the 
difeafe  depends  upon  a  plethoric  ftate,  in 
which  bleeding  may  be  neceifary,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  opium  is  likely  to  be  very 

hurtful ; 
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hurtful ;  but,  when  there  is  no  plethoric  of 
inflammatory  ftate  prefent,  and  the  difeafe 
feems  to  depend  upon  irritation,  or  upon 
increafed  irritability,  opium  is  likely  to 
prove  the  mo  ft  certain  remedy.  Whatever 
effeds  in  this,  and  other  convulfive  difor- 
ders,  have  been  attributed  to  the  hyofcya- 
itiusf  mu  ft  probably  be  attributed  to  its 
poffefling  a  narcotic  power  fimilar  to  that 
of  opium. 


MCCLXXXVL 

With  refped:  to  the  ufe  of  antifpafmo- 
dies,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  are  al¬ 
ways  in  oft:  ufeful,  and,  perhaps,  only  ufe- 

c/ *+**-■**&  frfc, 

ful,  when  employed  H^the-Umer  of  epileptic 
fits,  or  near  to  the  times  of  their  acceffiom 

MCCLXXXVIL 

On  the  fubjedt  of  the  cure  of  epilepfy, 
we  have  only  to  add,  that,  as  the  difeafe, 

in 


in  many  cafes,  is  continued  by  the  power 
of  habit  only,  and  that,  in  all  cafes,  habit 
has  a  great  (hare  in  increafing  mobility, 
and,  therefore,  in  continuing  this  difeafe ; 
fo  the  breaking  in  upon  inch  habit,  and 
changing  the  whole  habits  of  the  fyftem, 
is  likely  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  epi- 
lepfy.  Accordingly,  a  conliderable  change 
of  climate,  diet,  and  other  circumftances  in 
the  manner  of  life,  has  often  proved  a  cure 
to  this  difeafe.  v 

MCCLXXXVUI. 

I 

After  treating  of  epilepfy,  we  might 
here  treat  of  particular  convulfiqns,  which 
are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  epilepfy  by 
their  being  more  partial,  that  is,  affe&ing 
certain  parts  of  the  body  only,  and  are 

not  attended  with  a  lofs  of  fenfe,  nor  end 

\ 

in  fuch  a  comatofe  hate  as  epilepfy  always 
does. 
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MCCLXXXIX. 

Of  fuch  convulfive  affections,  many  dif¬ 
ferent  inftances  have  been  obferved  anti 

recoided  by  phyficians,  but  many  of  thefe 

\  ' 

have  been  manifeftly  fympathic  affections, 
to  be  cured  only  by  curing  the  primary 
difeafe,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  treated  of 
here  :  Or,  if  they  could  not  always  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  another  difeaie,  as  many  of  them, 
however,  have  not  any  fpeciiic  character 
with  which  they  occur  in  different  per- 
fons,  I  muff,  therefore,  leave  them  to  be 
treated  upon  the  general  principles  1  have 
laid  down  with  refpeCt  to  epilepfy,  or  fhall 
lay  down  with  refpedt  to  the  following 
convulfive  diforder,  which,  as  having  very 
conftantly,  in  different  perfons,  a  peculiar 
charader,  I  think  neceffary  to  treat  of 
more  particularly. 

i  '  - 


CHAP. 


.  e  h  a  p.  hi. 
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OF  THE  CHOREA, 


O  R 

DANCE  OF  St  VITU  S. 


MCCXC. 

/■ 

i 

This  difeafe  affefts  both  fexes,  and  al- 
moft  only  young  perfons.  It  generally 
happens  from  the  -age  of  ten,  to  that  of 
fourteen  years.  It  comes  on  always  before 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  rarely  continues 
beyond  that  period* 


MCCXCI. 
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MCCXCI. 

I 

It  is  chiefly  marked  by  convuifive  mo¬ 
tions,  fomewhat  varied  in  different  perfons, 
but  nearly  of  one  kind  in  all,  affeding  the 
leg  and  arm  on  the  fame  fide,  and  generally 
on  one  fide  only. 

MCCXCIL 

1  ' 

V.  v  , 

Thefe  convuifive  motions  commonly  firft 
affed  the  leg  and  foot.  Though  the  limb 
be  at  reft,  the  foot  is  often  agitated  by 
convuifive  motions,  turning  it  alternately 
outwards  and  inwards.  When  walking  is 
attempted,  the  afFeded  leg  is  feldom  lifted 
as  ufual  in  walking,  but  is  dragged  along, 
as  if  the  whole  limb  were  paralytic ;  and, 
when  it  is  attempted  to  be  lifted,  this  mo¬ 
tion  is  unfteadily  performed,  the  limb  be- 
coming  agitated  by  irregular  convuifive 
motions. 


MGCXGIIIo 
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MCCXCIII. 

The  arm  of  the  fame  fide  is  generally  affeCted 
at  the  fame  time;  and,  even  when  novolunta- 

i 

ry  motion  is  attempted,  the  arm  is  frequent¬ 
ly  agitated  with  various  convulfive  motions. 
But  efpecially  when  voluntary  motions 

1 

are  attempted,  thefe  are  not  properly  exe¬ 
cuted,  but  are  varioufiy  hurried  or  inter¬ 
rupted  by  convulfive  motions,  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  contrary  to  that  intended.  The  mo  ft 
common  inftance  of  this  is  in  the  perfon's 
attempting  to  carry  a  cup  of  liquor  to  his 
mouth,  when  it  is  only  after  repeated  ef¬ 
forts,  interrupted  by  frequent  convulfive 
retractions  and  deviations,  that  the  cup  can 
be  carried  to  the  mouth. 

MCCXCIV.  > 

/ 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  will  often 
yields  to  thefe  convulfive  motions,  as  to  a 

propenfity. 
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propdnfity,  and  thereby  they  are  often  ln« 
creafed,  while  the  perfon  affeded  feems 
pleafed  with  increafing  the  furprife  and 
amufement  which  his  motions  occafion  in 
the  byftanders. 

MCCXCV. 

In  this  difeafe  the  mind  is  often  affeded 
with  fome  degree  of  fatuity,  and  often 
fhowTs  the  fame  varied,  defultory,  and 
caufelefs  emotions,  which  occur  in  hyfteria. 

MCCXCVI. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  common  circumftan- 
ces  of  this  difeafe ;  but  at  times,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons,  it  is  varied  by  fome  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  convulfive  motions,  particu¬ 
larly  by  thefe  affeding  the  head  and  trunk 
of  the  body.  As,  in  this  difeafe,  there 
feem  to  be  propenfities  to  motion,  fo  vari¬ 
ous  fits  of  leaping  and  running  occur  in 

,  the 
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the  perfons  affedted ;  and  there  have  been  in- 
ftances  of  this  difeafe,  confifting  of  fuch  con- 
vulfive  motions,  appearing  as  an  epidemic  in 
a  certain  corner  of  the  country.  In  fuch  in- 
ftances,  perfons  of  different  ages  are  affec¬ 
ted,  and  may  feem  to  make  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  above  laid  down;  but 
ftill  the  perfons  affedlcd  are,  for  the  rnoft 
part,  the  young  of  both  fexes,  and  of  the 
more  manifeftly  moveable  conftitutions.  4 

MGCXCVII. 

***  \ 

♦ 

*  * 

The  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  has  been 
varioufly  propofed.  Dr  Sydenham  propofed 
to  cure  it  by  alternate  bleeding  and  pur¬ 
ging.  In  fome  plethoric  habits  I  have  found 
fome  bleqding  ufeful  ;  but,  in  many  cafes, 

I  have  found  repeated  evacuations,  efpe- 
cially  by  bleeding,  very  hurtful. 

In  many  cafes  I  have  found  the  difeafe, 

\ 

in  fpite  of  remedies  of  all  kinds,  continue 
for  many  monuis,  nut  i  have  alio  found  it 

%  often 


\ 
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often  readily  yield  to  tonic  remedies,  fuch 

as  the  Peruvian  bark  and  chalybeates. 

'  \ 

The  late  Dr  De  Haen  found  feveral 
perfons  labouring  under  this  difeafe  cured 
by  the  application  of  electricity. 


S  E  C  T, 


SEC  T._  II. 

Of  the  SPASMODIC  AFFECTIONS 
OFTHE  VITAL  FUNCTIONS. 


C  H  A  P.  IV  *. 

i  . 

I 

(  .. 

Of  the  PALPITATION  of  the  HEART. 


MCCXCVIII. 

f 

* 

The  motion  thus  named  is  a  contra&ion, 
or  fyftole  of  the  heart,  that  is  performed 
with  more  rapidity,  and  generally,  alfo, 
with  more  force,  "than  ufual,  and  when,  at 
Vol.  III.  Gg  ,  the 

r  / 

).  i  ■  A  .  . 

*  Though  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  divide  this  booic 
into  fe&ions,  I  think  it  neceffary,  for  the  convenience 

r  / 

of  references,  to  number  the  chapters  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  >  / 
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the  fame  time,  the  heart  ftrikes  with  more 
than  ufual  violence  againfl  the  infide  of 
the  ribs,  producing  often  a  confiderable 
found. 

MCCXCXIX. 

X  / 

This  motion,  or  palpitation,  is  occafion- 
ed  by  a  great  variety  of  caufes,  which  have 
been  recited  with  great  pains  by  Mr  Senac, 
and  others,  whom,  however,  I  cannot  fol¬ 
low  in  all  the  particulars  with  fufficient 
difcernment,  and,  therefore,  fhall  here  on¬ 
ly  attempt  to  refer  all  the  feveral  cafes  of 
this  difeafe  to  a  few  general  heads, 

* 

MCCC. 

The  firfl  is  of  thefe  arifmg  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  ufual  ftimulus  to  the 
heart’s  contra&ion  ;  that  is,  the  influx  of 
the  venous  blood,  into  its  cavities,  being 
made  with  more  velocity,  and,  therefore, 

in 
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•  in  the  fame  time,  in  greater  quantity  than 
ufual.  It  feems  to  be  in  this  manner  that 
violent  exercife  occafions  palpitation.' 

MCGCI. 

*  -  •  .  .  ,  •  .  , 

1  1 

»  i 

A  fecond  head  of  the  cafes  of  pal  pita- 
tion  is  of  thefe  arifing  from  any  refiftance 
given  to  the  free  and  entire  evacuation  of 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  Thus  a  liga¬ 
ture  made  upon  the  aorta  occafions  palpi- 
v  > 

tations  of  the  moft  violent  kind.  Similar 

v 

refiftances,  either  in  the  aorta,  or  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery,  may  be  readily  imagined  ;  and 

fuch  have  been  often  found  in  the  dead 

*  » 

bodies  of  perfons,  who,  during  life,  had 
been  much  affeded  with'palpitations. 

To  this  head  are  to  be  referred  all  thole 
cafes  of  palpitation  arifing  from  caufes 
producing  an  accumulation  oi  blood  in  the 
great  veffels  near  to  the  heart. 
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MCCCII. 

Sfc 

I  ,  •  j  t, ! 

/  t'  K  j 

A  third  head  of  the  cafes  of  palpitation, 
is  of  thefe  arifing  from  a  more  viplent  and 
rapid  influx  of  the  nervous  power  into  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  heart.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  I  fuppofe  various  caufes  adting 
in  the  brain,  and,  particularly,  certain  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  to  occafion  palpitation* 

i 

MCCCIII. 

/  *  '  r 

A  fourth  head  of  the  cafes  of  palpita- 
tion,  is  of  thefe  arifing  from  caufes  produ¬ 
cing  a  weaknefs  in  the  adiion  of  the  heart, 
by  diminifhing  the  energy  of  the  brain 
with  refpedt  to  it.  That  inch  caufes  ope¬ 
rate  ip  producing  palpitation,  I  prefume 
from  hence,  that  all  the  feveral  caufes 
mentioned  above  (MCXXI.-MCXXVIII.), 
as  in  this  manner  producing  fyncope,  do 
often  produce  palpitation.  It  is  on  this 

ground 
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ground  that  thefe  two  difeafes  are  affedions 
frequently  occurring  in  the  fame  perfon, 
as  the  fame  caufes  may  occafion  the  one  or 
the  other,  according  to  the  force  of  the 

caufe,  and  mobility  of  the  perfon  aded  up- 

,1 

on.  It  teems  to  be  a  law  of  the  human 

t 

oeconomy,  that  a  degree  of  debility  occur¬ 
ring  in  any  fundion,  of^n  produces  a  more 

% 

vigorous  exertion  of  the  fame,  or,  at  leaft, 
an  effort  towards  it,  and  that  commonly  in 
a  convuifive  manner. 

1 

4  y 

Y  *■ 

1 

",  .  '  ■  MCCCIV. 

4 

A  fifth  head  of  the  cafes  of  palpitation, 
may  perhaps  be  of  thefe  arifing  from  a  pe~ 
culiar  irritability  or  mobility  of  the  heart. 

This,  indeed,  may  be  confidered  as  a  pre~ 

/ 

difponent  caufe  only,  giving  occafion  to 
the  adion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  caufes 
recited  above.  But  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 
chat  this  predifpofition  is  often  the  chief 
part  of  the  remote  caufe,  infomuch  that 

'  many 

,  f  j 
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'  *  I 

many  of  the  caufes  producing  palpitation 
would  not  have  this  effed  but  in  perfons 
peculiarly  predifpofed.  This  head,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  cafes  of  palpitation,  often  re¬ 
quires  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  reft, 

MCCCV. 

After  thus  marking  the  feveral  cafes  of 
palpitation,  I  think  it  neceffary,  with  a 
view  to  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  obferve, 
that  the  feveral  caufes  of  it  may  be  again 
reduced  to  two  heads.  The  firft  is,  of  thefe 
confifting  in,  or  depending  upon,  certain 
organic  affedions  of  the  heart  itfelf,  or  of 
the  great  veflels  immediately  conneded 
with  it.  The  fecond  is  of  thofe  confuting 
in,  or  depending  upon  certain  affedions 
fubfifting,  and  ading  in  other  parts  of  the  ’ 
body,  and  ading  either  by  the  force  of  the 
caufe,  or  in  confequence  of  the  mobility  of 
the  heart, 

MCCCVL 
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MCCCVI. 

•  '  rt  ' 

With  refpedt  to  the  cafes  depending  up¬ 
on  the  firft  fet  of  caufes,  I  muft  repeat  here 
what  I  faid  with  refpe£t  to  the  like  cafes  of 
fyncope,  that  I  do  not  know  any  means  of 
curing  them.  They,  indeed,  admit  of  fome 
palliation,  JirJi ,  by  avoiding  every  circurn- 
llance  that  may  hurry  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and,  fecondly ,  by  every  means 
of  avoiding  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem, 
or  any  occafional  turgefcence  of  the  blood. 
In  many  of  thefe  cafes,  blood-letting 
may  give  a  temporary  relief,  but,  in  fo 
far  as  debility  and  mobility  are  concerned, 
in  fuch  cafes  this  remedy  is  likely  to  do 
harm. 

MCCCVI  L 

•  s  .  1 

/ 

*  T  *  «’  s  t 
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MCCCV1L 

With  refpeCt  to  the  cafes  depending  up¬ 
on  the  other  fet  of  caufes,  they  may  be 
various,  and  require  very  different  meafures ; 
but  we  can  fay  here,  in  general,  that  thefe 
cafes  may  be  confidered  as  of  two  kinds, 
one  depending  upon  primary  affections  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  ading  by  the 
force  of  the  caufe,  and  another  depending 
upon  a  ftate  of  mobility  in  the  heart  it- 
felf.  In  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  cure  of  the  palpitation  mu  ft  be 
obtained  by  curing  the  primary  affeCtion, 
which  is  not  to  be  treated  of  here.  In  the 
fecond,  the  cure  muft  be  obtained  partly 
by  diligently  avoiding  the  occafional  can*- 

t 

fes,  partly  and  chiefly  by  correcting  the 
mobility  of  the  fyftem,  and  of  the  heart 
in  particular,  for  doing  which  we  have 
treated  of  the  proper  means  elfewhere. 
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\  »-  # 

/  »  ^ 

DIFFICULT  BREATHING. 

\  . 


,  MCCCVIII.  , 

> 

The  exercife  and  organs  of  refpiranoo. 
have  fo  conftant  and  confiderable  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  almoft  the  whole  of  the  ci¬ 
ther  funXions  and  parts  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy,  that,  upon  almoft  every  occalion  of  dif~ 
eafe,  refpiration  mull  be  affeXed.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  fome  difficulty  and  diforder  in 
Vol.  III.  *'■  H  h  this 
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this  fund ion,  are,  in  fad,  fymptoms  very 

generally  accompanying  difeafe. 

♦ 

MCCCIX. 

t 

Upon  this  account,  the  fymptom  of  dif¬ 
ficult  breathing  deferves  a  chief  place, 
and  an  ample  confideration  in  the  general 
fyftem  of  Pathology  ;  but  what  ihare  of 
confideration  it  ought  to  have  in  a  treatife 

of  Practice,  I  find  it  difficult  to  determine. 

*  *  *  '  1  ^ 

MCCCX. 

On  this  fubjed,  it  is,  in  the  firft  place, 
neceffary  to  diftinguiffi  between  the  fyrnp- 
tomatic  and  idiopathic  affedions,  that  is, 
between  thofe  difficulties  of  breathing 
which  are  fymptoms  only  of  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  affedion,  or  of  a  difeafe  fubfifting 
primarily  in  other  parts  than  the  organs 
of  refpiration,  and  that  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  which  depends  upon  a  primary  affedion 

of 
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,  y  \  \ 

of  the  lungs  themfeHes.  The  various  cafes 
of  fymptomatic  dyfpnoea  we  have  taken 
pains  to  enumerate  in  our  Methodical  No- 

fology,  and,  it  will  be  obvious,  they  are 

\ 

fuch  as  cannot  be  taken  notice  of  here. 

.  t  *  » 

MCCCXI. 

i  .  '  - 

In  our  Nofology,  we  have  alio  taken 
pains  to  point  out,  and  enumerate  the 
proper,  or  at  leaft  the  greater  part  of  the 
proper  idiopathic  cafes  of  dyfpnoea;  but 
from  that  enumeration  it  will,  I  think, 
readily  appear,  that  few,  and,  indeed, 
hardly  any  of  thefe  cafes,  will  admit  or 
require  much  of  our  notice  in  this  place. 

%  f  * 

MCCXII. 

,  \  y  -  4 

The  Dyfpnoea  Siccay  Species  2 d}  the  Dyf¬ 
pnoea  Aerea ,  Sp.  ^dy  the  Dyfpnoea  Terrea , 
Sp.  j\thy  and  Dyfpnoea  cThoracicay  Sp.  *]thy 
are  fome  of  them  with  difficulty  known,  and 

v  1 

'  '  are 
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are  all  of  them  difeafes,  which,  in  my  opi~ 
nion,  do  not  admit  of  cure.  All,  therefore^ 
that  can  be  faid  concerning  them  here  is, 
that  they  may  admit  of  fame  palliation  ; 
and  this,  I  think,  is  to  be  obtained  chiefly 
by  avoiding  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  lungs2 
and  every  circumftance  that  may  hurry  re- 
fpiration. 

MCCCXIIL 

i  •'  ' 

1 

Of  the  Dyfpnoca  Extrinfica ,  Sp.  8 thy  I 
can  fay  no  more,  but  that  thefe  external 
caufes  marked  in  the  N ufology,  and  per¬ 
haps  fome  others  that  might  have  like  ef¬ 
fects,  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  or,  when 
they  have  been  applied,  and  their  effe&s 
have  taken  place,  the  difeafe  is  to  be  pal¬ 
liated  by  the  means  mentioned  in  the  laft 
paragraph. 
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MCCCXIV. 

The  other  fpecies,  though  enumerated 
as  idiopathic,  can  hardly  be  confidered 

as  fuch,  or  as  requiring  to  be  treated  of 
here. 

-v  '  «  *  -  - 

The  Dyfpnoea  Catarr halts,  Sp.  ift ,  may 
be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  catarrh,  and 
is  pretty  certainly  to  be  cured  by  the  fame 
remedies,  as  that  Ipecies  of  catarrh  which 

A  4 

depends  upon  the  increafed  afflux  of  mu¬ 
cus  to  the  bronchiae,  more  than  upon  any 
inflammatory  ftate  in  them. 

1  he  Dyfpnoea  Aqnofa ,  Sp,  cth,  is  cer¬ 
tain  y  to  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  drop- 
fy,  and  is  to  be  treated  by  the  fame  remedies 
as  the  other  fpecies  of  this  difeafe. 

The  Dyfpnoea  Pinguedinofa ,  Sp.  6th ,  is, 
in  like  manner,  to  be  confidered  as  a  iymp- 
tom,  or  local  effeCt  of  the  Polyfarcia,  and 
is  only  to  be  cured  by  correcting  th  e  ge¬ 
neral  fault  of  the  fyftem. 

MCCCXV. 
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MCCCXV. 

From  this  view  of  thofe  idiopathic  cafes  of 
Byfpnoea,  which  are,  perhaps,  all  I  could  pro-* 
perly  arrange  under  this  title,  it  will  readily 
appear  that  there  is  little  room  for  treating 
of  them  here  ;  but  there  is  ftill  one  cafe 
of  difficult  breathing  which  has  been  pro¬ 
perly  diftinguifhed  from  every  other,  under 
the  title  of  Afthma,  and,  as  it  deferves  our 
particular  attention,  I  ffiall  here  ieparately 
confider  it. 
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■  The  term  of  Afthma  has  been  commonly 
applied  by  the  vulgar,  and  even  by  many 
writers  on  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  to  every 
cafe  of  difficult  breathing,  that  is,  to  every 
fpecies  of  Dyfpnoea.  The  methodical  No- 
fologifts,  alfo,  have  diftinguifhed  Afthma 
from  Dyfpnoea  chiefly,  and  almoft  folely, 
by  the  former  being  the  fame  affection 
with  the  latter,  but  in  a  higher  degree. 
Neither  of  thefe  applications  of  the 
term  feems  to  have  been  correct  or  pro¬ 
per.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  term 

Afthma 
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Afthma  may  be  mo  ft  properly  applied,  and 
fhould  be  confined  to  d  cafe  of  difficult 
breathing,  that  has  peculiar  fymptoms, 
and  depends  upon  a  peculiar  proximate 
caufe,  which  we  hope  to  affign  with 
fufficient  certainty.  It  is  this  difeafe  we 
are  now  to  treat  of,  and  it  is  nearly  what 
Practical  Writers  have  generally  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  other  cafes  of  difficult 
breathing,  by  the  title  of  Spaf  nodic  Afth- 
ma,  or  of  Afthma  Cowvuljivum ;  although, 
by  not  difiinguifhing  it  with  fufficient  ac¬ 
curacy  from  the  other  cafes  of  Dyfpnoea* 
they  have  introduced  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fufton  into  their  treatifes  on  this  fubjedt. 

MCCCXVII. 

The  difeafe  I  am  to  treat  of,  or  the  Afthma, 
to  be  ftridtly  fo  called,  is  often  a  hereditary 
difeafe.  It  feldom  appears  very  early  in  life, 
and  hardly  till  the  time  of  puberty,  or  after 
it.  It  affeds  both  fexes,  but  moft  frequently 

the 
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the  male.  I  have  not  obferved  it  to  be 

more  frequent  in  one  kind  of  temperament 

,  *  / 

than  in  another,  and  it  does  not  feem  to 
depend  upon  any  general  temperament  of 
the  whole  body,  but  upon  a  particular  con- 
ftitution  ot  the  lungs  alone.  It  frequently 
attacks  perfons  of  a  full  habit ;  but  it  hard¬ 
ly  ever  continues  to  be  repeated,  for  fome 
length  of  time,  without  occafioning  an  e~ 
tnaciation  of  the  whole  body. 

MCCCXVIIL 

1  «  I 

I 

The  attacks  of  this  difeaie  are  generally 
in  the  night  time,  or  towards  the  approach 
of  night,  but  there  are  alfo  fome  inftances 
of  their  coming  on  in  the  courfe  of  the  day* 
At  whatever  time  they  come  on,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  fuddenly,  with  a  fenfe  of  tightnefs 
/ 

and  ftridture  acrofs  the  breaft,  and  a  fenfe 
of  ftraitnefs  in  the  lungs  impeding  infpi- 
ration.  The  perfon  thus  attacked,  if  in  a 
Vol.  III.  ,  I  i  horizontal 
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horizontal  fituation,  is  immediately  obliged 
to  get  into  fomewhat  of  an  ere£l  pofture, 
and  requires  a  free  and  cool  air.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing  goes  on  for  feme  time 
increafing,  and  both  infpiration  and  expi¬ 
ration  are  performed  (lowly,  and  with  a 
wheezing  noife.  In  violent  fits,  fpeaking 
is  difficult  and  uneafy.  There  is  often  feme 
propenfity  to  coughing,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  executed. 

\ 

IvICCCXIX. 

Thefe  fymptoms  often  continue  for  many 
hours  together,  and  particularly  from  mid¬ 
night  till  the  morning  is  far  advanced. 
Then,  commonly,  a  remiffion  takes  place  by 
degrees;  the  breathing  becomes  lefs  labo¬ 
rious,  and  more  full,  fe  that  the  perfon  can 
fpeak  and  cough  with  more  eafe  ;  and,  if 
the  cough  brings  up  feme  mucus,  the  . re¬ 
miffion  becomes  immediately  more  c'onfi- 

derable, 
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derable,  and  the  perfon  falls  into  a  much 
wiihed  for  Deep. 


MCCCXX. 


During  thefe  fits,  the  pulfe  often  conti¬ 
nues  in  its  natural  ftate  ;  but  in  fome  per- 
fons,  the  fits  are  attended  with  a  frequency 
of  pulfe,  and  with  fome  heat  and  third,  as 
marks  of  fome  degree  of  fever.  If  urine 
be  voided  at  the  beginning  of  a  fit,  it  is 
commonly  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
with  little  colour  or  odour;  but,  after  the  fit 
is  over,  the  urine  voided  is  in  the  ordinary 
quantity,  of  a  high  colour,  and  fometimes 
depofites  a  fediment.  In  fome  perfons,  du¬ 
ring  the  fit,  the  face  is  a  little  flufhed  and 
turgid,  but,  more  commonly,  it  is  iorne- 
what  pale  and  fhrunk. 

*  MCCCXXI. 
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MCCCXXL 

After  fome  fleep  In  the  morning,  the 
patient,  for  the  reft  of  the  day,  continues 
to  have  more  free  and  eafy  breathing,  but 
it  is  feldom  entirely  fiich.  He  ftill  feels 
fome  tightnefs  acrofs  his  breaft,  cannot 
breathe  eafdy  in  a  horizontal  pofture,  and 
can  hardly  bear  any  motion  of  his  body, 
without  having  his  breathing  rendered 
more  difficult  and  uneafy.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  he  has  an  unufual  flatulency  of  his 
flomach,  and  an  unufual  drowfmefs;  and, 
very  frequently,  thefe  fymptorns  precede 
the  firft  attacks  of  the  difeafe.  But,  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  fymptorns  appear  or  not,  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  returns  towards  even- 
Ing,  and  then  fom dimes  gradually  increafes, 
till  it  becomes  as  violent  as  in  the  night  be¬ 
fore  ;  or  if,  during  the  day,  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  has  been  moderate,  and  the 

I  ‘  S 

perfon  gets  fome  fleep  in  the  firft  part  of 
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the  night,  he  is,  however,  waked  about 
midnight,  or  fonie  time  between  midnight 
and  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  is 
then  iuddenly  feized  with  a  fit  of  difficult 
breathing,  which  runs  the  fame  courfe  as 
the  night  before. 

i> 

'  .  •  '■  l 

MCCCXXIL 


In  this  manner  fits  return  for  feveral 
nights  fucceffively ;  but,  generally,  after 
fome  nights  p ailed  in  this  way,  the  fits 
fuffer  more  confiderable  remiffions.  This 

'  efpecially  happens  when  the  remiffions  arc 

> 

attended  with  a  more  copious  expecto¬ 
ration  in  the  mornings,  and  that  this 
continues  from  time  to  time  through¬ 
out  the  day.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
afthmatics,  for  a  long  time  after,  have  not 
only  more  eafy  days,  but  enjoy,  alfo,  nights 
of  entire  fleep,  without  the  recurrence  of 
the  difeafe. 

MCCCXXIII. 
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MCCCXXIIL 

When  this  difeafe,  however,  has  once 
taken  place  in  the  manner  above  defcribed, 
it  is  ready  to  return,  at  times,  for  the  whole 
of  life  after  ;  but  thefe  returns  happen 
with  different  circumftances  in  different 
perfons. 


MCCCXXIV. 


In  fome  per  fens  the  fits  are  readily  ex¬ 
cited  by  external  heat,  whether  of  the 
weather,  or  of  a  warm  chamber,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  warm  bathing.  In  inch  per- 
fons,  fits  are  more  frequent  in  fummer, 
and  particularly  during  the  dog-days,  than 
at  other  colder  feafons.  The  fame  perfons 
are  alfo  readily  affedted  by  changes  of  the 
weather,  efpecially  by  hidden  changes  made 
from  a  colder  to  a  warmer,  or  what  is  com¬ 
monly  the  fame  thing,  from  a  heavier  to  a 
lighter  atmofphere;  "The  fame  perfons  are 
alfo  affected  by  every  circumftance  ftraiten- 
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ing  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  as  by  any 

ligature  made,  or  even  a  plafter  laid,  upon  it, 

* 

and  a  like  effed  happens  from  any  increafed 
bulk  of  the  ftomach,  either  by  a  fall  meal, 
or  by  wind  colleded  in  it.  They  are 
likewife  much  affected  by  exercife,  or 
whatever  elfe  can  hurry  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. 


MCCCXXV. 

As  afthmatic  fits  feem  thus  to  depend 
upon  fome  fulnefs  of  the  veffels  of  the 
lungs,  it  is  probable  that  an  obftrudion  of 
perfpiration,  and  the  blood  being  lefs  de~, 
termined  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  may 
favour  an  accumulation  in  the  lungs,  and 
thereby  be  a  means  of  exciting  afthma. 
This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  of  thofe  afthma- 
tics,  who  have  fits  mod  frequently  in  the 
winter  feafon,  and  who  have  commonly 
more  of  a  catarrhal  affedion  accompanying 
the  afthma,  which,  therefore,  occurs  more 

frequently 
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frequently  In  winter,  and  more  manifefily 
from  the  application  of  cold. 


MCCCXXVL 

Befide  thefe  cafes  of  afthma  excited 

by  heat  or  cold,  there  are  others,  in 

\  ■  - 

which  the  fits  are  efpecially  excited  by 
powers  applied  to  the  nervous  fyftem,  as 
by  paffions  of  the  mind,  by  particular  o- 
dours,  and  by  irritations  of  frnoke  and 
duft.  That  this  difeafe  is  an  affedtio-n  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  and  depending  upon  a 
mobility  of  the  moving  fibres  of  the  lungs, 
appears  pretty  clearly  from  its  being  fre¬ 
quently  connected  with  other  fpafmodic 
affedtions  depending  upon  mobility,  fuch  as 
hyfteria,  hypochondriafis,  dyfpepfia,  and 
atonic  gout.  X 

MCCCXXVIL 


X 


From  the  whole  of  the  hiftory  of  afthma 
now  delivered,  I  think  it  will  readily  ap- 

£/*#,**  pear 
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pear  that  the  proximate  caufe  of  this  difeafe 
is  a  preternatural,  and,  in  feme  meafure, 
a  fpafmodic,  conftridtion  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  bronchiae,  which  not  only 
prevents  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchiae 
neceffary  to  a  free  and  full  infpiration,  but 

gives  alfo  a  rigidity  which  prevents  a  full 

\ 

and  free  expiration.  This  preternatural 

\ 

conftriCtion,  like  many  other  convulfive 
and  fpafmodic  affections,  is  readily  excited 
by  a  turgefcence  of  the  blood,  or  other 
caufe  of  any  unufual  fullnefs  and  diften- 
fion  of  the  veffels  of  the  lungs, 

1 

r  / 

k  '  \ 

mcgcxxviii. 

%  *  ±  -•  *  *  ‘ 

This  difeafe,  as  coming  by  fits,  may  be 
generally  diftinguifhed  from  molt  other  fpe~ 
cies  of  dyfpnoea,  whofe  caufes  being  more 
conftantly  applied, produce  therefore, a  more 
conftant  difficulty  of  breathing.  There  may, 
however,  be  fome  fallacy  in  this  matter,  as 
Yol.  III.  K  k  feme 
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fome  of  thefe  caufes  may  be  liable  to  have 
abatements  and  intenfities,  whereby  the 
dyfpnoea  produced  by  them  may  feem  to 
come  by  fits;  but,  I  believe,  it  is  feldoin  that 
fuch  fits  put  on  the  appearance  of  the 
genuine  afthmatic  fits  defcribed  above. 
Perhaps,  however,  there  is  ftill  another 
cafe  that  may  give  more  difficulty,  and 
that  is,  when  feveral  of  the  caufes,  which 
we  have  affigned,  as  caufes  of  feveral  of 
the  fpecies  of  difficult  breathing,  referred  to 
the  genus  of  dyfpnoea,  may  have  the 
effefl:  of  exciting  a  genuine  afthmatic  fit. 
Whether  this  can  happen  to  any  but  the 
peculiarly  predifpofed  to  afthma  I  am  un¬ 
certain,  and,  therefore,  whether,  in  any 
fuch  cafes,  the  afthma  may  be  confidered 
as  fymptomatic,  or  if,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the 
afthma  may  not  ftill  be  confidered  and 
treated  as  an  idiopathic  difeafe. 

MCCCXXIX, 
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MCCCXXIX. 


The  afthma,  though  often  threatening 
immediate  death,  feldom  occafions  it  3  and 
many  perfons  have  lived  long  under  this 
difeafe.  In  many  cafes,  however,  it  does 
prove  fatal,  fometimes  very  quickly,  and, 
perhaps,  always  at  length.  In  fome 
young  perfons  it  has  ended  foon,  by  occa- 
fioning  a  phthifis  puhnonalis.  After  a  long 
continuance  it  often  ends  in  a  hydrotho- 

4 

rax,  and,  commonly,  by  oceafioning  fome 
aneurifm  of  the  heart,  or  great  veffels,  it 
thereby  proves  fatal. 


MCCCXXX. 


\ 


As  it  is  feldom  that  an  afthma  has  been 


entirely  cured,  I,  therefore,  cannot  propofe 
any  method  of  cure  which  experience  has 
approved  as  generally  fuccefsful.  But  the 
difeafe  admits  of  alleviation,  in  feveral  re- 
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fpeCts,  from  the  ufe  of  remedies  ;  and  my 
bufinefs  now  fhall  be  chiefly  to  offer  fome 
remarks  upon  the  choice  and  ufe  of  the  re¬ 
medies  which  have  been  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  cafes  of  afthma. 


Mccqxxxi. 

As  the  danger  of  an  afth malic  fit  arifes 
chiefly  from  the  difficult  tranfmiflion  of 
the  blood  through  the  veffels  of  the  lungs5 
threatening  feffocation,  fo  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable  means  of  obviating  this  feems  to  be 
blood-letting;  and,  therefore,  in  all  violent 
fits,  practitioners  have  had  recourfe  to  this 
remedy.  In  firft  attacks,  and  efpecially  in 
young  and  plethoric  perfons,  blood-letting 
may  be  very  neceflary,  and  is  commonly 
allowable.  But  it  is  alfo  evident,  that,  un¬ 
der  the  frequent  recurrence  of  fits,  blood¬ 
letting  cannot  be  frequently  repeated 
without  exhaufting  and  weakening  the 
patient  too  much.  It  is  further  to  be  ob~ 

.  ferved5 
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ferved,  that  blood-letting  is  not  lb  necef- 
fary  as  might  be  imagined,  as  the  paflage  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  not  fo  much 
interrupted  as  has  been  commonly  fiippofed. 
This,  I  particularly  conclude  from  hence, 
that,  inftead  of  the  fuffufion  of  face  which 
is  the  ufual  efFe£t  of  fuch  interruption,  the 
face,  in  afthmatic  fits,  is  often  fhrunk  and 
pale.  I  conclude  the  fame  alfo  from  this, 
that,  in  afthmatic  fits,  blood-letting  does 
not  commonly  give  fo  much  relief,  as, 
upon  the  contrary  fuppofition,  might  be 

1 

expected. 

MCCCXXXIL 

As  I  have  alledged  above  that  a  turgef- 
cence  of  the  blood  is  frequently  the  exci¬ 
ting  caufe  of  afthmatic  fits,  fo  it  might  be 
fuppofed  that  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem 
might  have  a  great  fhare  in  producing  a 
turgefcence  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and 

efpecially,  therefore,  that  blood-letting 

might 
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might  be  a  proper  remedy  in  afthma.  I  al¬ 
low  it  to  be  fo  in  the  firft  attacks  of  the 
difeafe ;  but,  as  the  difeafe,  by  continuing, 
generally  takes  off  the  plethoric  ftate  of 
the  fyftem,  fo,  after  the  difeafe  has  conti¬ 
nued  for  fome  time,  I  alledge  that  blood¬ 
letting  becomes  lefs  and  lefs  neceflary, 

MCXCCXXIII. 

.  ’  t  >  '  * 

Upon  the  fuppofition  of  afthmatics  be¬ 
ing  in  a  plethoric  ftate,  purging  might  be 
fuppofed  to  prove  a  remedy  in  this  difeafe ; 
but,  both  becaufe  the  fuppofition  is  not 
commonly  well  founded,  and  becaufe  pur¬ 
ging  is  feldom  found  to  relieve  the  veflels 
of  the  thorax,  this  remedy  has  not  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  well  fuited  to  afthmatics ;  and  large 
purging  has  always  been  found  to  do  much 
harm.  But  as  afthmatics  are  always  hurt 
by  the  ftagnation  and  accumulation  of 
matters  in  the  alimentary  canal,  fo  coftive- 

nefs 
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nefs  mu  ft  be  avoided,  and  an  open  belly 
proves  ufeful.  In  the  time  of  fits,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  emollient,  and  moderately 
laxative  glyfters,  has  been  found  to  give 

confiderable  relief. 

........  ^  /*  •  ■  •  /  ■  » 

MGCCXXXIV. 

As  a  flatulency  of  the  ftomach,  and  other 
lymptoris  ot  indigeftion,  are  frequent  at- 
tendan  .s  of  afthma,  and  very  troublefome 
to  aft  imatics,  fo,  both  for  removing  thefe 
fynr>toms,  and  for  taking  off  all  deter¬ 
mination  to  the  lungs,  the  frequent  ufe  of 
gentle  vomits  is  proper  in  this  difeafe.  In 
certain  cafes,  where  a  fit  was  expected  to 
come  on  in  the  courfe  of  the  night,  a  vo¬ 
mit  given  in  the  evening  has  frequently" 
feemed  to  prevent  it, 

MCCCXXXV. 
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MCCCXXXV.  . 

Bliftering  between  the  fhoulders,  or  up- 
on  the  breaft,  has  been  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  to  relieve  afthmatics ;  but,  in  the 
pure  fpafmodic  afthma  we  treat  of  here,  I 

have  rarely  found  blifters  ufeful,  either  in, 

*  v  \  ' 

preventing  or  relieving  fits. 

MCCCXXXVL 

Iffues  are  certainly  ufeful  in  obviating 
plethora ;  but,  as  fuch  indications  feldom 
arife  in  cafes  of  afthma,  fo  iffues  have  been 
feldom  found  ufeful  in  this  difeafe, 

\-  r  '  V  •  A  *  f*  f  ■  .  "V  •-  V,  '  ;  ■'  ?  ^  '  '  •  •• 

MCCCXXXV1L 

As  afthmatic  fits  are  fo  frequently  exci¬ 
ted  by  a  turgefcence  of  the  blood,  fo  the 
obviating  and  allaying  of  this  by  acids  and 
neutral  falts,  feeips  to  hav.  been  at  all 

times’ 
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times  the  objed  of  practitioners.  See 
Floyer  on  the  afthma. 


MCCCXXXVIII. 

Though  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem 
may  feem  to  difpofe  to  afthma,  and  the  oc- 
cafional  turgefcence  of  the  blood  may  feem 
to  be  frequently  the  exciting  caufe  of  the 
fits,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  difeafe  muft 
have  arifen  chiefly  from  a  peculiar  confti- 
tution  in  the  moving  fibres  of  the  bronchiae, 
difpofing  them,  upon  various  occafions, 
to  fall  into  a  fpafmodic  conftridion;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  entire  cure  of  the  difeafe 
can  only  be  expeded  from  the  correding  of 
that  predifpofition,  or  from  correding  the 
preternatural  mobility  or  irritability  of  the 
lungs  in  that  refped. 

/ 
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MCCCXXXXX. 

In  cafes  wherein  this  predifpofition  de~ 
pends  upon  original  conformation,  the 
cure  nnift  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  impof- 
fible  ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  moderated 
bv  the  ufe  of  antifpafmpdics.  Upon  this 
footing,  various  remedies  of  that  kind  have 
been  commonly  employed,  and  particular¬ 
ly  the  foetid  gums,  but  we  have  not  found 
them  of  any  confiderable  efficacy,  and 
have  obferved  them  to  be  fometimes  hurt¬ 
ful  by  their  heating  too  much.  Some  other 
antifpafmodics  which  might  be  fuppofed 
powerful,  fuch  as  mufk,  have  not  been 
properly  tried.  The  vitriolic  aether  has 
been  found  to  give  relief,  but  its  effects  are 
pot  lafting. 

MCCCXU 

As  in  other  fpafmodic  affections,  fo,  in 
this,  the  moft  certain  and  powerful  anti- 

fpafmodic 
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fpafmodic  is  opium.  I  have  often  found 
it  effedtual,  and  generally  fafe ;  and,  if 
there  have  arifen  doubts  with  refpedt  to 
its  fafety,  I  believe  they  have  arifen  from 
not  diftinguifhing  between  certain  pletho- 

r 

ric  and  inflammatory  cafes  of  dyfpnoea* 
improperly  named  afthma,  and  the  genuine 
fpafmodic  afthma  we  treat  of  here. 


\ 


MCCCXLI. 

As,  in  many  cafes,  this  difeafedepends  upon 
a  predifpofition  which  cannot  be  corrected 
by  our  art,  fo,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  patient  can  on¬ 
ly  efcape  the  difeafe  by  avoiding  the  occafio- 
nal,or  exciting  caufes,  which  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  point  out  above.  .  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  give  any  genera!  rules  here,  as 
different  afthmatics  have  their  different  idi- 
ofyncrafies  with  refpeft  to  externals.  Thus, 
one  afthmatic  finds  himlelf  eafieft  living  in 

the 


r  V/ 
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the  midft  of  a  great  city,  while  another 
cannot  breathe  but  in  the  free  air  of  the 
country.  In  the  latter  cafe,  however,  moft 
afthmatics  bear  the  air  of  a  low  ground,  if 
tolerably  free  and  dry,  better  than  that  of 
the  mountain. 


MCCCXLII. 

.  t 

In  diet,  alfo,  there  is  fome  difference  to 
be  made  with  refpefl:  to  different  afthmatics* 
None  of  them  bear  a  large  or  full  meal,  or 
any  food  that  is  of  flow  and  difficult  fblu» 
don  in  the  ftomach  5  but  many  of  them 
bear  animal  food  of  the  lighter  kinds,  and 
in  moderate  quantity.  The  ufe  of  vege¬ 
tables  which  readily  prove  flatulent  are  al¬ 
ways  very  hurtful.  In  recent  afthma,  and 
efpecially  in  the  young  and  plethoric,  a 
fpare,  light,  and  cool  diet,  is  proper,  and 
commonly  neceflary;  but,  after  the  difeafe 
has  continued  for  years,  afthmatics  com¬ 
monly 
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monly  bear,  and  even  require,  a  tolerably 
full  diet,  though,  in  all  cafes,  a  very  full 
diet  is  very  hurtful. 


MCCCXLIII. 


In  drinking,  water,  or  cool  watery  li¬ 
quors,  is  the  only  fafe  and  fit  drink  for 
afthmatics;  and  all  liquors  ready  to  fer¬ 
ment,  and  become  flatulent,  are  hurtful  to 
them.  Few  afthmatics  can  bear  any  kind 
of  ftrong  drink  ;  and  any  excefs  in  fuch  is 
always  very  hurtful  to  them,.  As  afthma¬ 
tics  are  commonly  hurt  by  taking  warm, 
or  tepid  drink,  fo,  both  upon  that -account, 
and  upon  account  of  the  liquors  weaken¬ 
ing  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  neither  tea 
nor  coffee  is  proper  in  this  difeafe. 


MCCCXLIV. 
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Afthmatics  commonly  bear  no  bodily 
motion  eafily  but  that  of  the  mod  gentle 
kind.  Riding,  however,  on  horfeback,  or 
going  in  a  carriage,  and  efpecially  failings 
are  very  often  uieful  to  afthmatics* 


CHAP.  VII.  , 

\  ; 

OF  THE  CHINCOUGH, 

O  R 

\  t 

HOOPING  COUGH. 


MCCCXLV. 

This  difeafe  is  commonly  epidemic,  and 
manifeftly  contagious.  It  feems  to  proceed 
from  a  contagion  of  a  fpecific  nature,  and 
of  Angular  quality.  It  does  not,  like  mod 
other  contagions,  neceffarily  produce  a 
fever ;  nor  does  it,  like  moft  others,  occa- 
lion  any  eruption,  or  produce,  otherwife, 
any  evident  change  in  the  date  of  the  hu¬ 


man 
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man  fluids.  It  has*  in  common  with  the 
catarrhal  contagion,  and  with  that  of  the 
meafles,  a  peculiar  determination  to  the 
lungs,  but  with  particular  effedts  there,  very 

different  from  thofe  of  the  other  two,  as 

. 

will  appear  from  the  hiftory  of  this  difeafe 

/ 

now  to  be  delivered. 


MCCCXLVI. 

i  >  . 

This  contagion,  like  fever al  others,  af~ 
fedts  perfons  but  once  in  the  courfe  of  their 
lives,  and,  therefore,  neceflarily,  children 
are  moft  commonly  the  fubjedts  of  this 
difeafe ;  but  there  are  many  inftances  of  it 

occurring  in  perfons  confiderably  advanced 

*  ■  */»  j 

in  life,  though  it  is  probable,  that  the  fur-* 
ther  that  perfons  are  advanced  in  life,  they 
are  the  lefs  liable  to  be  affedled  with  this 

i  m 

contagion.  - 
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The  difeafe  commonly  comes  on  with  the 
Ordinary  fymptoms  of  a  catarrh  arifrng  from 
cold,  and  often,  For  many  days,  keeps  en¬ 
tirely  to  that  appearance ;  and  I  have  had 
inftances  of  a  difeafe,  which,  though  evi¬ 
dently  arifmg  from  the  chincough  conta¬ 
gion,  never  put  on  any  other  form  than 
that  of  a  common  catarrh. 

This,  however,  feldom  happens ;  for? 
generally,  in  the  fecond,  and,  at  fartheft,  in 
the  third  week  after  the  attack,  the  difeafe 
puts  on  its  peculiar,  and  charadteriftiq 
fymptom,  a  convulfive  cough.  This  is 
a  cough  in  which  the  expiratory  mo¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  coughing  are  made  with 
more  frequency,  rapidity,  and  violence, 
than  ufual.  As  thefe  circumftances,  how¬ 
ever,  in  different  inftances  of  coughing, 
are  in  very  different  degrees*  fo  no  exact 
limits  can  be  put  to  determine  when  the 
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cough  can  be  ftri&ly  faid  to  be  convulfive| 
and  it  is  therefore  efpecially  by  another 
circumflance  that  the  chincough  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  every  other  form  of  cough. 
This  circumflance  is,  when  many  ex¬ 
piratory  motions  have  been  convulfive- 
ly  made,  and  thereby  the  air  ip  in 
great  quantity  thrown  out  of  the  lungs, 
a  full  infpiration  is  neceffarily  and  fud~ 
denly  made,  which,  by  the  air  rufhing 
in  through  the  glottis  with  unufual  velo¬ 
city,  gives  a  peculiar  found.  This  found 
is  fomewhat  different  in  different  cafes, 
but  is,  in  general,  called  a  Hoop,  and  from 
it  the  whole  of  the  difeafe  is  called  the 
Hooping  Cough.  When  this  fonorous 
infpiration  has  happened,  the  convulfive 
coughing  is  again  renewed,  and  continues 
in  the  fame  manner  as  before  till  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  mucus  is  thrown  up  from  the  lungs, 
or  the  contents  of  the  flomach  are  thrown 
up  by  vomiting.  Either  of  thefe  evacua¬ 
tions  commonly  put  an  end  to  the  cough- 
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ing,  and  the  patient  remains  free  from  it 
for  fome  time  after.  Sometimes  it  is  only 
after  feveral  alternate  fits  of  coughing  and 
hooping  that  expectoration  or  vomiting 
takes  place,  but  it  is  commonly  after  the 
fecond  coughing  that  thele  happen,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  f}t« 

MCCCXLV1II. 
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When  the  difeafe,  in  this  manner,  has 
taken  its  proper  form,  it  generally  conti¬ 
nues  for  a  long  time  after,  and  generally 
from  one  month  to  three,  but  fometimes 
much  longer,  and  that  with  very  various 
circumftances. 


MCCCXLIX. 

.1 

The  fits  of  coughing  return  at  various 
intervals,  rarely  obferving  any  exact  pe¬ 
riod.  They  happen  frequently  in  the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  the  day,  and  more  frequently, 
{till,  in  the  courfe  of  the  night.  The  pa¬ 
tient  has  commonly  feme  warning  of  their 
coming  on ;  and,  to  avoid  that  violent 
and  painful  concuflion  which  the  coughing 
gives  to  the  whole  body,  he  clings  fall  to 
any  thing  that  is  near  to  him,  or  demands 
to  be  held  faft  by  any  perfon  that  he  can 
come  at. 

When  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  fome- 
times  breathes  faft,  and  feems  fatigued  for 
a  little  after,  but,  in  many,  this  appears 
very  little;  and  children  are  commonly  fo 
entirely  relieved,  that  they  immediately 
return  to  their  play,  or  what  elfe  they  werf 
occupied  in  before* 

MCCCL. 

i  * 

**  * 

If  it  happens  that  the  fit  of  coughing 

•« 

ends  in  vomiting  up  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach,  the  patient  is  commonly  imme¬ 
diately  after  feized  with  a  ftrong  craving* 

and 
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and  demand  for  food*  and  takes  it  in  very 
greedily. 

mcccll;,. 

At  the  firft  coming  on  of  this  difeafe, 
the  expectoration  is  fometimes  none  at  all* 
or  of  a  thin  mucus  only,  and  while  this 
continues  to  be  the  cafe,  the  fits  of  cough¬ 
ing  are  more  violent,  and  continue  longer; 
but,  commonly,  the  expectoration  foon 
becomes  confiderable,  and  a  very  thick  mu¬ 
cus,  often  in  great  quantity,  is  thrown  up; 
and  as  this  is  more  readily  brought  up,  the 

fits  of  coughing  are  of  fhorter  duration. 

\ 

MCCCLII. 
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The  violent  fits  of  coughing  frequently 
interrupt  the  free  tranfmiffion  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  and,  thereby,  the  tree 
return  of  blood  from  the  veffels  of  the 

f 

head.  This  occafions  that  turgefcence  and 

fuffufion 
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fufFufion  of  face  which  commonly  attends 
the  fits  of  coughing,  and  feems  to  occafion 
alfo  thofe  eruptions  of  blood  from  the  nofe, 
and  even  from  the  eyes  and  ears,  which 
fometimes  happen  in  this  difeafe. 

MCCCLIIL 

This  difeafe  often  takes  place  in  the 
manner  we  have  now  defcribed,  without 
any  pyrexia  attending  it  ;  but,  though  Sy¬ 
denham  had  feldom  obferved  it,  we  have 
found  the  difeafe  very  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  with  pyrexia,  fometimes  from  the 
very  beginning,  but  more  frequently  only 
after  the  difeafe  had  continued  for  fome 
time*  When  it  does  accompany  the  difeafe, 
we  have  not  found  it  appearing  under  any' 
regular  intermittent  form.  It  is  confhmtly 
in  fome  degree  prefent,  but,  with  evident 
exacerbations  towards  evening,  continuing 
til!  next  morning. 


MCCCLIVo 
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MCCCLIV. 

Another  fymptom,  v^ry  frequently  at¬ 
tending  the  chincough,  is  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  that  not  only  immediately 
before  and  after  fits  of  coughing,  but  as 
conftantly  prefent,  though  in  different  de¬ 
grees,  in  different  perions.  I  have  hardly 
ever  feen  an  inftance  of  a  fatal  chincough, 
in  which  a  coniiderable  degree  of  pyrexia 
and  dyfpnoea  had  not  been  for  feme  time 
conftantly  prefent, 

MCCGLVi 

When,  by  the  power  of  the  contagion, 
this  difeafe  has  once  taken  place,  the  fits  of 
coughing  are  often  repeated,  without  any 
evident  exciting  caufe  ;  but,  in  many  ca¬ 
fes,  the  contagion  may  be  confidered  as 
giving  a  predifpofition  only,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  fits  depend,  in  fame  meafure, 

•  *  ;  upon 
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upon  various  exciting  caufes,fuch  as,  Violent 
erercife  ;  a  full  meal ;  the  having  taken  in 
food  of  difficult  folution  ;  irritations  of  the 
lungs  by  duft,  fmoke,  or  difagreeable  o~ 
dours  of  a  ifrong  kind,  and  efpecially  any 
confiderable  emotion  of  the  mind* 

I  \  /  v 

MCCCLVI. 

\  l 

Such  are  the  chief  circumftances  of  this 
difeafe,  and  it  is  of  various  event,  which*, 
however,’  may  be  commonly  forefeet!  by 
attending  to  the  following  confiderations : 

The  younger  children  are  they  are  in  the 
greater  danger  from  this  difeafe  ;  and  of 
of  thofe  to  whom  it  proves  fatal,  there  are 
many  more  under  two  years  old  than  a» 
bove  it. 

The  older  that  children  are  they  are  the 
more  fecure  againft  an  unhappy  event  y 
and  this  I  hold  to  be  a  very  general  rule3 
though  X  own  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  it. 


Children 
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Children  bom  of  phthifical  and  afthtna- 
tic  parents  are  in  the  greateft  danger  from 
this  difeafe. 

When  the  difeafe,  beginning  in  the  form  of 
a  catarrh*  is  attended  with  fever  and  difficult 
breathing,  and  with  little  expectoration,  it 
often  proves  fatal,  without  taking  on  the 
form  ot  the  hooping  cough  ;  but,  in  mo  ft  of 
fuch  cafes,  the  coming  on  of  the  convulfive 
cough  and  hooping,  bringing  on,  at  the 
lame  time,  a  more  free  expectoration,  ge¬ 
nerally  removes  the  danger. 

When  the  difeafe  is  fully  formed,  if  the  fits 
are  neither  frequent  nor  violent,  with  mo¬ 
derate  expectoration,  and  the  patient, during 
the  intervals  of  the  fits,  is  eafy,  keeps  his 
appetite,  gets  deep,  and  is  without  fever  or 
difficult  breathing,  the  difeafe  is  attended 

with  no  danger,  and  thefe  circuinftances  be- 

/ 

coming  daily  more  favourable,  the  difeafe 
very  foon  fpontaneoufly  terminates. 

An  expectoration  either  very  fcanty,  or 
very  copious,  is  attended  with  danger, 

Vo l.  Ill,  ,  N  n  efpccially 
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efpecially  if  the  latter  circumftance  is  atten¬ 
ded  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Thole  cales  in  which  the  fits  terminate 
by  a  vomiting,  and  are  immediately  fol- 
lowed  by  a  craving  of  food,  are  generally 
without  danger. 

A  moderate  haemorrha.gy  from  the  nofe 

r-  ’  “ 

often  proves  falutary,  but  very  large  hae- 
morrhagies  are  generally  very  hurtful. 

This  difeafe,  coming  upon  perfons  un» 

\  ' 

der  a  ft  ate  of  much  debility,  has  very  ge¬ 
nerally  an  unhappy  event. 

The  danger  of  this  difeafe  fometimes  a- 
rifes  from  the  violence  of  the  fits  of  cough- 
ing,  occafioning  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  or  im¬ 
mediate  fuffocation  ;  but  thefe  accidents  are 
very  rare,  and  the  danger  of  the  difeafe 
feems  generally  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
fever  and  dyfpnoea  attending  it. 


MCCCLVIL 
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The  cure  of  this  difeafe  has  been  always 
confidered  as  difficult,  whether  the  purpofe 
be  to  obviate  its  fatal  tendency,  when  it  is 
violent,  or  merely  to  ihorten  the  courfe  of 
it  when  it  is  mild.  When  the  contagion 
is  recent,  and  continues  to  aft,  we  neither 
know  how  to  corred,  nor  how  to  expel 
it ;  and,  therefore,  the  difeafe  neceffarily 
continues  for  feme  time ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  contagion,  in  this  as  in  other  in- 
fiances,  ceafes  at  length  to  ad',  and  that 
then  the  difeafe  continues,  as  in  other  con- 
vulfive  affedions,  by  the  power  of  habit 
alone* 

MCCCLVIII. 

From  this  view  of  the  matter  I  maintain, 

that  the  pradice  muft  be  different,  and  a~ 

dapted  to  two  different  indications,  accor¬ 
ding 
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ding  to  the  period  of  the  difeafe.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and  for  fome 
time  after,  the  remedies  to  be  employed 
muft  be  fuch  as  may  obviate  the  violent 
effefts  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  fatal  tendency 
of  it  ;  but,  after  the  difeafe  has  continued 

for  fome  time,  and  is  without  any  violent 

« 

fymptoms,  the  only  remedies  which  can 
be  required  are  thofe  which  may  interrupt 
its  courfe,  and  put  an  entire  flop  to  it  foon- 
er  than  it  would  have  fpontaneoufly  eeafed. 

,  1 

MCCCLIX. 

For  anfwering  the  firft  indication.  In 
plethoric  fubj efts,  or,  in  others,  when,  from 
the  circumftances  of  the  cough  and  fits,  it 
appears  that  the  blood  is  difficultly  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  lungs,  blood-letting  is  a 
necelfary  remedy ;  and  it  may  be  even  ne- 
ceffary  to  repeat  it  efpecially  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  difeafe  ;  but,  as  fpafmodic  af- 
feftions  do  not  commonly  admit  of  much 

bleeding,  - 
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bleeding,  fo  it  is  leldom  proper  in  the  chin- 
cough  to  repeat  this  remedy  often. 

MCCCLX. 

As  coftivenefs  frequently  attends  this  dif- 
cafe,  fo  it  is  neceffary  to  obviate  or  remove 
it  by  laxatives  employed:  and  keeping  an 
open  belly  is  generally  ufeful ;  but  large 
evacuations  in  this  way  are  commonly 
hurtful. 


MCCCLXL 

To  obviate  or  remove  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  determination  to  the  lungs,  that 
fometimes  occurs  in  this  difeafe,  bliftering 
is  often  ufeful,  and  even  repeated  blifter- 
mg  has  been  of  fervice ;  but  iflues  have 
not  fo  much  effecft,  and  fhould  by  no 
means  fuperfede  the  repeated  bliftering  that 
may  be  indicated.  When  blifters  are  pro¬ 
per,  they  are  more  effectual  when  applied 
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to  the  thorax  than  when  applied  to  any 

* 

diftant  parts, 

/  T  ■  '  ' 
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MCCCLXII. 
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Of  all  other  remedies,  emetics  are  the 
moft  ufeful  in  this  difeafe,  both,  in  general^ 
by  interrupting  the  return  of  fpafmodie 
affedtions,  and,  in  particular,  by  determi-* 
ning  very  powerfully  to  the  furface  of  the 
body,  and  thereby  taking  off  determina¬ 
tions  to  the  lungs.  For  thefe  purpofes,  I 
think  full  vomiting  is  frequently  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and,  in  the  intervals  neceffary  to 
be  left  between  the  times  of  full  vomiting, 
naufeating  dofes  of  the  antimonial  eme¬ 
tics  may  be  ufeful.  I  have  never  found 
the  fiilphur  auratum ,  fo  much  praifed  by 
Cloffius,  to  be  a  convenient  medicine,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  dofe  ;  and 
the  tartar  emetic,  employed  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  late  Dr  Fothergill,  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  more  ufefuh 

MCCCLXHL- 
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MCCCLXIII. 
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Thefe  are  the  remedies  to  be  employed 
in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe  for  obvia¬ 
ting  its  fatal  tendency,  and  putting  it  into 
a  fafe  train.  But  in  the  fecond  ftage,  when, 
I  iuppofe  the  contagion  has  ceafed  to  aft, 
and  that  the  difeafe  continues  merely  by 
the  power  of  habit,  a  different  indication 
arifes,  and  different  remedies  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed. 


MCGCLXIV. 

This  difeafe,  which  often  continues  for 
a  long  time,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  whole  of  that  time  in 
conlequence  of  the  - contagion’s  remaining 
in  the  body,  and  continuing  to  aft  in 
it.  That  the  difeafe  does  often  conti¬ 
nue  long  after  the  contagion  has  ceafed  to 
aft,  and  that,  too,  by  the  power  of  habit 
alone,  appears  to  me  probable  from  hence, 

that 
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that  terror  has  frequently  cured  the  difeafe ; 
that  any  confiderable  change  in  the  ftate  of 
the  fyftem,  fuch  as  the  coming  on  of  the 
frnall-pox,  has  alfo  cured  it;  and,  laftly, 
that  it  has  been  cured  by  antifpafmodic  and 
tonic  medicines,  whilft  none  of  all  thefe 
means  of  cure  can  be  fuppofed  either  to 
corred  or  to  expel  a  morbific  matter,  tho? 
they  are  evidently  fuited  to  change  the  ftate 
and  habits  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 


MCCCLXV. 

/ 

From  this  view  we  are  direded  to  the 
indication  that  may  be  formed,  and,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  the  remedies  which  may 
be  employed  in  what  we  fuppofe  to  be  the 
fecond  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  It  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  alledged,  that  this  indication  of 
fhortening  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  is  not 
very  important  or  neceflary,  as  it  fuppo- 
fes  that  the  violence  and  danger  is  over, 
and9  in  confequence,  that  the  difeafe 
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will  foon  fpontaneoufly  ceafe.  The  lafl; 
fuppofition,  however,  is  not  well  founded, 
as  the  difeafe,  like  many  other  convulfive 
and  fpafmodic  afFedtions,  may  continue 
for  a  long  time  by  the  power  of  habit  a~ 
lone,  and  by  the  repetition  of  paroxyfms 
may  have  hurtful  effedts,  more  efpecially  as 
the  violence  of  paroxyfms,  and,  therefore, 
their  hurtful  effedts,  may  be  much  aggra*- 
vated  by  various  external  caufes  that 
may  be  accidentally  applied.  Our  indica¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  proper,  and  we  proceed 

* 

to  confider  the  feverai  remedies  which  may 
be  employed  to  anfwer  it. 

N  I  » 
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MCCCLXVI. 
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Terror  may  poffibly  be  a  powerful  re¬ 
medy,  but  it  is  difficult  to  meafure  the  de¬ 
gree  of  it  that  ffiall  be  produced;  and, 
as  a  flight  degree  of  it  may  be  ineffedtual, 
and  a  high  degree  of  it  dangerous*  I  can¬ 
not  propofe  to  employ  it. 
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The  other  remedies  which  we  fuppofe 

fuited  to  our  fecond  indication,  and  which? 

'  »• 

indeed,  have  been  frequently  employed  in 
this  difeafe,  are  antifpafmodics  or  tonics. 

Of  the  antifpafmodics,  caftor  has  been 
particularly  recommended  by  Dr  Morris, 
but  in  many  trials,  wTe  have  not  found  it 
efFedtuah  :*  -  '•  , 

With  more  probability  mufk  has  been 
employed ;  but  whether  it  be  from  our  not 
having  it  of  a  genuine  kind,  or  not  em¬ 
ploying  it  in  fufficiently  large  dofes,  I  can¬ 
not  determine,  but  we  have  not  found  it 
commonly  fuccefsful.  Of  antifpafmodics, 
the  moft  certainly  powerful  is  opium;  and, 
when  there  is  no  confiderable  fever,  or  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing  prefent,  opium  has  of¬ 
ten  proved  ufeful  in  moderating  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  chincough  ;  but  I  have  not 
known  it  employed  fo  as  entirely  to  cure 
the  difeafe. 


If 
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If  hemlock  has  proved  a  remedy  in  this 
difeafe,  as  we  mull  believe  from  Dr  But¬ 
ter’s  accounts,  I  agree  with  that  author,  that 

$  ' 

it  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  antifpafinodic. 
Upon  this  fuppofition  it  is  a  probable  re¬ 
medy ;  and,  from  the  accounts  of  Dr  But¬ 
ter,  and  fome  others,  it  feems  to  have  been 
often  ufeful ;  but,  in  our  trials,  it  has  often 
difappointed  us,  perhaps  from  the  prepara- 
tion  of  it  not  having  been  always  proper. 


MCCLXVIII. 
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Of  the  tonics,  I  confider  the  cupmofs,  for¬ 
merly  celebrated,  as  of  this  kind,  as  alfo  the 
.bark  of  the  mifletoe,  but  I  have  had  no  expe¬ 
rience  of  either,  as  I  have  always  trufted  to 
the  Peruvian  bark.  I  confider  the  ufe  of  this 
medicine  as  the  mod  certain  means  of  cu¬ 
ring  the  difeafe  in  its  fecond  ftage ;  and, 
when  there  has  been  little  fever  prefent,  and 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  bark  has  been 

given, 
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given,  it  has  feldom  failed  of  foon  putting 
an  end  to  the  difeafe. 

'S'  '  % 
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MCCCLXIX. 
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When  convulfive  diforders  may  be  fup- 

pofed  to  continue  by  the  force  of  habit 
alone,  it  has  been  found  that  a  ccofiderable 
change  in  the  whole  of  the  circumftances 
and  manner  of  life  has  proved  a  cure  of 
fuch  difeafes  $  and  analogy  has  applied 
this  in  the  cafe  of  the  chincough  fo  far3 
that  a  change  of  air  has  been  employed, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful.  In  feveral  in- 
fiances  I  have  obferved  it  to  be  io  ;  but  I 
have  never  found  the  eifeds  of  it  durable, 
or  fufficient  to.  put  an  entire  flop  to  the 
difeafe. 
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Dp  the  SPASMODIC  AFFECTIONS 
in  the  NATURAL  FUNCTIONS. 
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OR  WHAT  IS  NAMED  IN  SCOTLAND 
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T  HE  WATER  BRASH, 
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MCCCLXXo 

The  painful  fenfations  referred  to  the  fto- 
mach,  and  which  are  probably  occafioned  by 
real  affedHons  of  this  organ,  are  of  different 
kinds.  Probably,  however,  they  proceed  from 

j 

affedtions 
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affedtions  of  different  natures,  and  fhould 
therefore  be  diftinguifhed  by  different  appel¬ 
lations;  but  I  muft  own  that  the  utmoft  pre- 

h  V 

cifion  in  this  matter  will  be  difficult.  In  my 

\  j 

effay  towards  a  methodical  Nofology,  I  have, 
however,  attempted  it.  For  thefe  pains  that 
are  either  acute  and  pungent,  or  accompanied 
with  a  fenfe  of  diftenfion,  or  with  a  fenfe  of 
conftridtion,  if  they  are,  at  the  fame  time, 
without  any  fenfe  of  acrimony  or  heat, 
I  employ  the  appellation  of  Gaftrodynia. 
To  exprefs  fhofe  painful  or  uneafy  fenfa- 
tions  which  are  from  a  fenfe  of  acrimony 
irritating  the  part,  or  from  fuch  a  fenfe  of 
heat,  as  the  application  of  acrids,  whether 
externally  or  internally  applied,  often  gives, 
I  employ  the  term  of  Cardialgia,  and  by  this 
I  particularly  mean  to  denote  thefe  feelings 
which  are  expreffed  by  the  term  Heart¬ 
burn  in  the  Englifh  language.  I  think  the 
term  Soda  has  been  commonly  employed 
by  Practical  Writers  to  exprefs  an  affedtion 
attended  with  feelings  of  the  fame  kind. 
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MCCCLXXI. 

•  f.  \  >- 

Befide  the  pains  denoted  by  the  terms 
Gaftrodynia,  Periadynia,  Cardialgia,  and 
Soda,  there  is,  I  think,  another  painful  fen- 
fation,  different  from  all  of  thefe,  which  is 
named  by  Mr  Sauvages  Py rolls  Suecica ,  and 
his  account  of  it  is  taken  from  Linnaeus, 
who  names  it  Cardialgia  Sputatoria.  Under 
the  tide  of  Pyrofis,  Mr  Sauvages  has  formed 
a  Genus,  of  which  the  whole  of  the  fpecies, 
except  the  eight  under  the  title  we  have  juft 
now  mentioned,  are  all  of  them  fpecies  of 
the  Gaftrodynia  or  of  the  Cardialgia ;  and, 
if  there  is  a  Genus  to  be  formed  under  the 
title  of  Pyrofis,  it  can  only  comprehend  the 
fpecies  I  have  mentioned.  In  this  cafe, 
-  indeed,  I  own  that  the  term  is  not  very 
proper;  but  my  averfion  to  introduce  new 
names  has  made  me  continue  to  employ 
the  term  of  Mr  Sauvage. 

MCCCLXXII. 
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MCCCLXXII. 

The  Gaftrodynia  and  Cardialgia  I  judge 
to  be,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  fymptomatic  af¬ 
fections,  and,  therefore,  have  given  them 
no  place  in  this  work;  but  the  Pyrofis,  as 
an  idiopathic  difeafe,  and  never  before 
treated  of  in  any  fyftem,  I  propofe  to  treat 
of  here* 

MCCCLXXm. 

It  is  a  difeafe  frequent  among  people  in 
lower  life,  but  occurs  alfo,  though  more 
rarely,  in  people  of  better  condition.  Tho’ 
frequent  in  Scotland,  it  is  by  no  means  fo 
frequent  as  Linnaeus  reports  it  to  be  in 
Lapland.  It  appears  molt  commonly  in 
perfons  under  middle  age,  but  feldom  in  any 
perfons  before  the  age  of  puberty.  When 
it  hr  $  once  taken  place,  it  is  ready  to  re¬ 
cur  occaiionally  for  a  long  time  after ;  but  it 

feldom 
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feldom  appears  in  perfoiis  confiderably  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life.  It  affe&s  both  fexes,  but 
more  frequently  the  female.  It  fottietimes 
attacks  pregnant  Women,  and  fome  wo¬ 
men,  only  when  they  are  in  that  conditions 
Of  other  women,  it  more  frequently  affe&s 
the  unmarried ;  and,  of  the  married,  moft 
frequently  the  barren.  I  have  had  many 
inftances  of  it  in  women  labouring  under  ’ 
a  Jiuor  albus . 


MCCCLXXIV, 

The  fits  of  this  difeafe  tifually  come  on 
in  the  morning  and  forenoon,  when  the 
ftomach  is  empty.  The  firft  fymptom  of 
it,  is  a  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  with 
a  fenfe  of  conftri&ion,  and  as  if  the  fto¬ 
mach  was  drawn  towards  the  backs  the 
pain  is  increafed  by  railing  the  body  into 
an  ere&  pofture,  and,  therefore,  the  body 
is  bended  forward.  This  pain  is  often  very 
fevere ;  and,  after  continuing  for  fome  time, 
VOL,  Ills  -  pp  it 
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it  brings  on  an  eru&ation  of  a  thin  watery 
fluid  in  confiderable  quantity.  This  fluid 
has  fometimes  an  acid  tafte,  but,  very  of¬ 
ten,  is  without  this,  and  abfolutely  infipid* 
The  erudition  is  for  fome  time  frequently 
repeated  ;  and  does  not  immediately  give 
relief  to  the  pain  which  preceded  it,  but 
does  fo  at  length,  and  puts  an  end  to  the 
fit. 


MCCCLXXV. 

The  fits  of  this  difeafe  commonly  come 
on  without  any  evident  exciting  caufe;  and 
I  have  not  found  it  fteadily  connected  with 
any  particular  diet  It  attacks  perfons  ufmg 
animal  food,  but,  I  think,  more  frequently 
thofe  living  on  milk  and  farinacea.  It 
fee  ms  often  to  be  excited  by  cold  applied 
to  the  lower  extremities  ;  and  is  readily 
excited  by  any  confiderable  emotion  of 
mind.  It  is  often  without  any  fymptoms 
of  dyfpepfia. 
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The  nature  of  this  affe&ion  is  not  very  ob¬ 
vious,  but  I  think  it  may  be  explained  in  this 
manner.  It  feems  to  begin  by  a  fpafm  of  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  which  is  af¬ 
terwards,  in  a  certain  manner,  communica- 

nii  A  V 

ted  to  the  blood-veffels  and  exhalants,  fo  as 
to  increafe  the  impetus  of  the  fluids  in  the 
vefiels,  while  a  conftridion  takes  place  on 
their  extremities.  The  increafed  impetus 
pours  out  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than 
ufual,  while  the  conftridion  upon  their 
extremities  allows  only  the  pure  watery 
parts  to  be  poured  out,  analogous,  as  I 
judge,  in  every  refped,  to  what  happens 
In  the  diabetes  hyjlericus , 
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MCCCLXXVII. 

The  practice  in  this  difeafe  is  as  difficult 
as  the  theory.  The  paroxyfm  is  only  to 

b< 
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be  certainly  relieved  by  opium.  Other  an- 
tifpafmodics,  as  vitriolic  aether,  and  vola¬ 
tile  alkali,  are  fometimes  of  fervice,  but  not 
conftantly  fo.  Although  opium,  and  other 
antifpafmodics,  relieve  the  fits,  they  have  no 
effect  in  preventing  their  recurrence.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  whole  of  the  remedies  of 
dyfpepfia  have  been  employed  without 
luccefs.  Of  the  ufe  of  the  nux  vomifa 
mentioned  as  a  remedy  by  Jrinnaeus  I  have 
had  ixq  experience* 
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OF  THE  COLIC, 
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The  principal  fymptom  of  this  difeafe  is 
a  pain  felt  in  the  lower  belly.  It  is  feldom 
fixed  and  pungent  in  one  part,  but,  in 
fome  meafure,  fpreads  over  the  whole  of 
the  bfelly,  and,  particularly,  with  a  fenfe  of 
twifting  ©r  wringing  round  the  navel* 
With  this  pain  the  navel  and  teguments  of 
the  belly  are  frequently  drawn  inwards, 
and  often  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  are  fpaf* 
medically  contracted,  and  this  as  in  fepa- 
rate  portions,  giving  the  appearance  of  % 

bag  full  of  round  balls* 

-  MCCCLXXlXt 
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MCCCLXXIX. 
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Such  pains,  in  a  certain  degree,  iome- 
times  occur  in  cafes  of  diarrhoea  and  cho¬ 
lera,  but  thefe  are  lefs  violent  and  more 
tranfitory,  and  are  named  Gripings.  It  is 
only  when  more  violent  and  permanent, 
and  attended  with  coftivenefs,  that  they 

t 

conftitute  colic.  This  is  alfo  commonly  at¬ 
tended  with  vomiting,  which,  in  many  cafes, 
is  frequently  repeated,  efpecially  when  any 
thing  is  taken  down  into  the  ftomach  5 
and,  in  fuch  vomitings,  not  only  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  ftomach  are  thrown  up,  but, 
alfo,  the  contents  of  the  duodenum,  and, 
therefore,  a  quantity  of  bile. 

MCCGLXXX, 
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In  fome  cafes  of  colic,  the  periftaltic  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  inteftines  is  inverted  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  fuch 

a 


a  manner  that  the  contents  of  the  great 
guts,  and,  therefore,  ftercoraceous  matter  is 
thrown  up  by  vomiting;  and  the  fame  in^ 
verfion  appears  ftill  more  clearly  from 
this,  that  what  is  thrown  into  the  redtum 
by  glyfter  is  again  thrown  out  by  the 
mouth.  In  thefe  circumftances  of  inver¬ 
sion  the  difeafe  has  been  named  Ileus,  or 
the  Iliac  Pafiion,  and  this  has  been  flip- 
pofed  to  be  a  peculiar  difeafe  diftinfl:  from 
colic,  but  to  me  it  appears  that  the  two 
difeafes  are  owing  to  the  fame  proximate 
caufe,  and  have  the  fame  fymptoms,  onl/ 
in  different  degree, 

MCCCLXXXL 

The  colic  is  often  without  any  pyrexia  at¬ 
tending  it  ;  fometimes,  however,  an  inflam  ° 
mation  comes  upon  the  part  of  the  inteftine 
efpecially  affected,  and  this  inflammation 
aggravates  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe* 
being  probably  what  brings  on  the  moft 

V 
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confiderable  invert  on  of  the  periftaltic  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  the  ftercoraceous  vomiting 
is  what  efpecially  diftinguiflies  the  Ileus, 
this  has  been  confidered  as  always  depen* 
ding  on  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines* 
However,  I  can  afErm,  that,  as  there  are  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  inteftines  without  fter~ 

•  ■■■ 

coxaceous  vomiting,  fo  I  have  feen  inftan- 
^es  of  ftercoraceous  vomiting  without  in¬ 
flammation  ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
ground  for  diftinguifhing  ileus  from  colic 
but  as  a  higher  degree  of  the  fame  affee-* 
lion. 


MCCCLXXXIL 

The  fymptoms  of  the  colic,  and  the  dif- 

fe£tions  of  bodies  dead  of  this  difeafe,  (hew 

/ 

very  clearly,  that  it  depends  upon  a  fpafmo- 
die  conftridion  of  a  part  of  the  inteftines, 
and  that  this,  therefore,  is  to  be  confidered 
as  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  In 
feme  of  the  diffeitions  of  perfons  dead  of 
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this  difeafe,  an  intus-fufception  has  been 
remarked  to  have  happened  ;  but  whether 
this  be  conftantly  the  cafe  in  ali  the  appear- 
ances  of  ileus  is  not  certainly  determined. 


MCCCLXXXIII. 
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The  colic  has  commonly  been  confidered 
as  being  of  different  fpecies,  but  I  cannot 
follow  the  writers  on  this  fubjed  in  the 
diftindions  they  have  eftablifhed.  So  far, 
however,  as  a  difference  of  the  remote 
caufe  conflitutes  a  difference  of  fpecies,  a  di- 
ifindion  may,  perhaps, be  admitted ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  our  Nofology,  I  have  marked 
feven  differ ent  fpecies;  but,  I  am  well  per- 
fuaded,  that,  in  ali  thefe  different  fpecies, 
the  proximate  caufe.  is  the  fame,  that  is,  a 
fpafmodic  conftridion  of  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
terlines,  and,  confequently,  that  in  all  thefe 
cafes  the  indication  of  cure  is  the  fame,  that 
is,  to  remove  the  conftridion  mentioned. 
Even  in  the  fpecies  named  Stercorea ,Cal- 
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hfa,  and  Calculofa ,  in  which  the  difeafe 
depends  upon  an  obftrudion  of  the  intef- 
tine,  I  am  perfuaded  that  thefe  obftruc- 
tions  do  not  produce  the  fymptoms  of  colic* 
excepting  in  fo  far  as  they  produce  fpafmo» 
die  conftridtions  of  the  inteftines;  and, there¬ 
fore,  that  the  means  of  cure  in  thefe  cafes8 
fo  far  as  they  admit  of  cure,  mu  ft  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  fame  means  which  the  gene- 
fa!  indication  above  mentioned  fuggefts. 

MCCCLXXXIVo 

The  cure,  then,  of  the  colic,  univerfally* 
is  to  be  obtained  by  removing  the  fpafmo- 
dic  conftrictions  of  the  inteftines;  and  the 
remedies  fuited  to  this  purppfe  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  three  general  heads : 

1.  The  taking  off  the  fpafm  by  various 
antifpafmodic  powers. 

2.  The  exciting  the  adtion  of  the  intef¬ 
tines  by  purgative^^^"^^  *&*****. 

3.  The  employing  mechanical  dilatation* 

;  “  ;  mccglxxxVo 
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Before  entering  upon  a  more  particular 
account  of  thefe  remedies,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  obferve,  that,  in  all  cafes  of  violent 

t 

colic,  it  is  advifeable  to  pra&ice  blood-let¬ 
ting,  both  as  it  may  be  ufeful  in  obviating 
the  inflammation  often  to  be  apprehended, 
and  even  as  it  may  be  a  means  of  relaxing 
the  fpafin  of  the  inteftine.  This  remedy 

may,  perhaps,  be  improper  in  perfons  of  a 

* 

weak  and  lax  habit,  but  in  all  perfons  of 
tolerable  vigour  it  will  be  a  fafe  remedy ; 
and  in  all  cafes  where  there  is  the  leaft 
fufpicion  of  an  inflammation  actually  co¬ 
ming  on, it  will  be  abfolutely  necefTary,  Nay, 
it  will  even  be  proper  to  repeat  it,  perhaps 
feveral  times,  if,  with  a  full  and  hard  pulfe* 

the  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn,  and 

✓ 

the  relief  obtained  by  the  fir  it  bleeding* 

£hall  authorife  fuch  repetition, 

MCGCLXXXVX. 
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f 

'  ’  1 

The  antifpafmodic  powers  that  may  be 
employed 5  are  the  application  of  heat  in  a 
dry  or  humid  form,  the  application  of  blis¬ 
ters,  the  ufe  of  opium,  and  the  ufe  of  mild 
oils. 

■'  \  » 

1  ,  .  \  , 

The  application  of  heat,  in  a  dry  form, 
has  been  employed  by  applying  to  the  belly 
of  the  patient  a  living  animal,  or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  water,  or  bags  of  fubfta  ri¬ 
ces  which  long  retain  their  heat  ;  and  al! 
thefe  have  fometimes  been  applied  with 
fuccefs ;  but  none  of  them  feern  to  me  fo 
powerful  as  the  application  of  heat  in  a 
humid  form. 

This  may  be  employed  either  by  the 
Immerfion  of  a  great  part  of  the  body  in 
warm  water,  or  by  fomenting  the  belly 
with  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  The 
immerfion  has  advantages  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  to  a  greater  part  of  the  body3 

and3 
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and,  particularly,  to  the  lower  extremities ; 
but  immerfion  cannot  always  be  conve¬ 
niently  pradtifed,  and  fomentation  may 
have  the  advantage  of  being  longer  conti¬ 
nued,  and  it  may  have  nearly  all  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  immerfion,  if  it  be,  at  the  fame  time 
applied  both  to  the  belly  and  to  the  lower 
extremities. 

MCCGLXXXVIL 

From  confidering  that  the  teguments  of 
the  lower  belly  have  fuch  a  connexion 
with  the  inteftines,  as,  at  the  fame  time,  to 

/ 

be  affected  with  fpafmodic  contra&ions,  we 
perceive  that  blifters  applied  to  the  belly 
may  have  the  effect  of  taking  off  the 
fpafms  both  from  the  muffles  of  the  belly 
and  from  the  inteftines,  and,  accordingly, 
bliftering  has  often  been  employed  in  rhe 
colic  with  advantage.  Analogous  to  this, 
rubefacients  applied  to  the  belly  have  been 
frequently  found  uffful. 

MCCCLXXXVni, 
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MCCCLXXXVIIL 

The  life  of  opium,  in  colic,  may  feeni  to 
be  an  ambiguous  remedy.  Very  certainly  it 

may,  for  fome  time,  relieve  the  pain,  which 

* 

is  often  fo  violent  and  urgent,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  abftain  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  remedy* 
At  the  fame  time,  the  ufe  of  opium  retards  or 
fufpends  the  periftaltic  motion  fo  much,  as 
to  allow  the  inteftines  to  fall  into  conftric- 

'  *  v  ' 

tions,  and  may,  therefore,  while  it  relieves 
the  pain,  render  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe 
more  obftinate.  On  this  account,  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  as  opium  prevents  the  operation  of 
purgatives,  fo  often  necelTary  in  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  many  practitioners  are  averfe  to  the 
ufe  of  it,  and  fome  entirely  rejed  the  ufe 
of  it  as  hurtful.  There  are,  however,  o« 
thers  who  think  they  can  employ  opium 
in  this  difeafe  with  much  advantage. 

In  all  cafes  where  the  colic  comes  on 
without  any  previous  coftivenefs*  and  a- 

rifes 
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rifes  from  cold,  from  paflions  of  the  mind, 
or  other  caufes  which  operate  ei'pecially  on 
the  nervous  fyftem,  opium  proves  a  fafe  and 
certain  remedy ;  but  in  cafes  which  have 
been  preceded  by  long  coftivenefs,  or 
where  the  colic,  though  not  preceded  by 
coftivenefs,  has,  however,  continued  for 
fome  days  without  a  ftool,  fo  that  a  Mg- 
nation  of  faeces  in  the  colon  is  to  be  fufpec- 
ted,  the  ufe  of  opium  is  of  doubtful  ef¬ 
fect.  In  fuch  cafes,  unlefs  a  ftool  has  been 

V  -  V 

.  ♦ 

firft  procured  by  medicine,  opium  cannob 
be  employed  but  with  fome  hazard  of  ag¬ 
gravating  the  difeafe.  However,  even  in 
thefe  circumftances  of  coftivenefs,  when 
without  inflammation,  the  violence  of  the 
fpaftn  is  to  be  fufpefted,  when  vomiting 
prevents  the  exhibition  of  purgatives,  and 
when,  with  all  this,  the  pain  is  extremely 
urgent,  opium  is  to  be  employed,  not  only 
as  an  anodyne,  but  alfo  as  an  antifpafmo- 
die,  neceflary  to  favour  the  operation  of 
purgatives,  and  may  be  fo  employed,  when, 
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either  at  the  fame  time  with  the  opiate, 
Or  not  long  after  it,  a  purgative  can  be  ex¬ 
hibited* 

Is  the  hyofciamiiSy  as  often  fhowing,  a- 
long  with  its  narcotic,  a  purgative  quality, 
better  fuited  to  this  difeafe  than  opium  r 

1.  '  I  :  '  l  -  V'  9  .. 

MCGCLXXXIX. 

It  is  feemingly  on  good  grounds  that  fe- 
veral  practitioners  have  recommended  the 
large  ufe  of  mild  oils  in  this  difeafe,  both 
as-  antifpafmodics  and  as  laxatives ;  and, 
where  the  palate  and  ftomach  could  ad¬ 
mit  them,  1  have  found  them  very  ufeful  ; 
but,  as  there  are  few  Scottifh  liomachs 
that  can  admit  a  large  ufe  of  them,  I 
have  had  few  opportunities  of  employing 
them* 
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The  fecond  fet  of  remedies  adapted  to 
the  cure  of  colic  are  purgatives,  which,  by 
exciting  the  action  of  the  inteftines,  either 
above  or  below  the  obftrudted  place,  may 
remove  the  conftridtion  *  and,  therefore, 
thefe  purgatives  may  be  given  either  by 
the  mouth,  or  thrown  by  glylier  into  the 

anus.  As  the  difeafe  is  often  feated  in  the 

1 1 

great  guts ;  as  glyfters,  by  having  a  more 
fudclen  operation,  may  give  more  immedi¬ 
ate  relief ;  and  as  purgatives  given  by  the 
mouth  are  ready  to  be  rejected  by  vomiting  ; 
fo  it  is  common,  and,  indeed,  proper,  to  , 
attempt  curing  the  colic  in  the  firft  place 
by  glyfters*  Thefe  may  at  firft  be  of  the 
mildeft  kind,  confifting  of  a  large  bulk  of 
water,  with  fome  quantity  of  a  mild  oil; 
and  fuch  are  fometimes  fufficiently  efficaci¬ 
ous;  however,  they  are  not  always  fo;  and 
it  is  commonly  neceffary  to  render  them 
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more  powerfully  ftixnulant  by  the  addition 
of  neutral  falts,  of  which  the  molt  power¬ 
ful  is  the  common,  or  marine  fait.  If  thefe 
faline  glyfters,  as  Sometimes  happens,  are 
rendered  again  too  quickly,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  or  otherwife,  are  found  ineffectual,  it 
may  be  proper,  inftead  of  thefe  falts,  to  add 
to  the  glyfters  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  of 
feme  other  purgative  that  can  be  extracted 
by  water.  The  antimonial  wine  may  be 
Sometimes  employed  in  glyfters  with  advan¬ 
tage,  Hardly  any  glyfters  are  more  effectu¬ 
al*  than  thofe  made  of  turpentine  properly 
prepared.  When  all  other  injections  are 
found  ineffectual,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to 
the  injection  of  tobacco  fmoke;  and,  when 
even  this  fails,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the 
mechanical  dilatation  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter.  ' 
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As  glyfters  often  fail  altogether  in  re- 
lieving  this  difeafe,  and,  even  when  they 
give  fame  relief,  they  are  often  ftill  im~ 
perfed  in  producing  a  complete  cure,  it 
is  generally  proper,  and  often  rieceflary, 
to  attempt  a  more  entire  and  certain 
cure,  by  purgatives  given  by  the  mouth. 
The  more  powerful  of  thefe,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  the  Draftic  Purgatives,  may  be 
fometimes  neceffarv,  but  their  ufe  is  to  be 

j  1 

avoided,  both  beeaufe  they  are  apt  to  be 
rejected  by  vomiting,  and  beeaufe,  when 
they  do  not  fucceed  in  removing  the  ob~ 
ftrudtion,  they  are  ready  to  induce  an  in- 
flammation.  Upon  this  account  it  is  ufua!, 
and,  indeed,  proper,  at  leaft  in  the  fir  ft 
place,  to  employ  the  milder,  and  lefs  in- 
flammatory  purgatives.  None  have  fuc- 
ceeded  with  me  better  than  the  cryftals  of 
tartar/ beeaufe  this  medicine  may  be  con¬ 


veniently 
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veniently  given  in  fmall,  but  repeated, 
dofes,  to  a  confiderable  quantity;  and,  un¬ 
der  this  management,  it  is  the  purgative 
leaft  ready  to  be  rejected  by  vomiting,  and 
much  iefs  fo  than  the  other  neutral  falts. 
If  a  ftronger  purgative  be  required,  jalap, 
properly  prepared,  is  lefs  offenfive  to  the 
palate,  and  fits  better  upon  the  ftomach, 
than  mo  ft  other  powerful  purgatives.  On 
many  occafions  of  colic,  nothing  is  more 
effectually  purgative  than  a  large  dole  of 
calomel.  Some  practitioners  have  attemp¬ 
ted  to  remove  the  obftruCtion  of  the  in- 
teftines  by  antimomal  emetics  exhibited  in 
fmall  dofes,  repeated  at  proper  intervals ; 
and  when  thefe  dofes  are  not  entirely  re¬ 
jected  by  vomiting,  they  often  prove  ef¬ 
fectual  purgatives. 

When  every  purgative  has  failed,  the 
aCtion  of  the  inteftines  has  been  effectually 
excited  by  throwing  cold  water  on  the 

'  lower  extremities. 
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The  third  means  of  overcoming  the 
fpafm  of  the  inteftines  in  this  difeafe,  is 
by  employing  a  mechanical  dilatation  ; 
and  it  has  been  frequently  fuppofed  that 
quickfilver,  given  in  large  quantity,  might 
operate  in  this  manner.  I  have  not,  how¬ 
ever,  found  it  fuccefsful  ;  and  the  theory 
of  it  is,  with  me,  very  doubtful.  Some  au¬ 
thors  have  mentioned  the  ufe  of  gold  and 
filver  pills,  or  balls,  fwal lowed  down  ;  but 
I  have  no  experience  of  fuch  practices,  and 
i  cannot  fuppofe  them  a  probable  means  of 
relief. 


MCCCXCIII. 


Another  means  of  mechanical  dilatation, 
and  a  more  probable  meafure,  is  by  injec¬ 
ting  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water  by 
a  proper  fyringe,  which  may  throw  it 

,  with 
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with  fome  force,  and  in  a  continued  ftteam* 
Into  the  return,  Both  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  reported  by  the  late  Mr  De  Haen, 
and  from  thofe  I  myfelf  have  bad  occafion 
to  make,  I  judge  this  remedy  to  be  one  of 
the  moil:  powerful  and  effectual. 

''  ;  *  -  -  -  \  ‘ ' 

MCCCXCIV. 

*  '  ‘  )■  .  •  -  '  *  ? 

I  have  now  mentioned  all  the  feveral 
means  that  may  be  employed  for  the  cure 
of  the  colic,  confidered  as  a  genus ;  but5 
before  I  quit  this  fubje£t,  it  may  be  ex- 
pefled  that  I  fhould  take  notice  of  fome 
of  the  fpecies  which  may  feem  to  require  a 
particular  confederation.  In  this  view,  it 
may  be  expected  that  I  fhould  efpecially 
take  notice  of  that  fpecies  named  the  Colic 
of  Poitou,  and  particularly  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  name  of  the  Bevonfhire  Colic* 

MCCCXCV. 
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MCCCXCV. 

This  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  is  certainly  a 
peculiar  one,  both  in  refped  of  its  caufe 
and  its  effedts ;  but,  as  to  the  firft,  it  has 
been  lately  fo  much  the  fubjedt  of  invefti- 
gation,  and  is  fo  well  afcertained  by  the 
learned  phyficians,  Sir  George  Baker  and 
Dr  Hardy,  that  it  is  unneceffary  for  me  to 
fay  any  thing  of  it  here. 

With  refpedt  to  the  cure  of  it,  fo  far  as  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  colic,  my  want  of 
the  experience  regarding  it  does  not  allow 
me  to  fpeak  with  any  confidence  on  the 
fubjedt;  but,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn  from 
others,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  to  be 
treated  by  all  the  feveral  means  that  I  have 
propofed  above  for  the  cure  of  colic  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

How  far  the  peculiar  effedts  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe  are  to  be  certainly  forefeen  and  ob- 

viated,  I  have  not  properly  learned;  and  I 

rauft 
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mull  leave  the  matter  to  be  determined  by 
thofe  who  have  had  fufficient  experience 

t  <  , 

in  it. 
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MCCCXCVI. 
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In  this  difeafe,  a  vomiting  and  purging 

concurring  together,  or  frequently  alter¬ 
nating  with  one  another,  are  the  chief 
fymptoms.  The  matter  rejected  both  up¬ 
wards  and  downwards  appears  manifeftly 
to  confift  chiefly  of  bile. 

MCCCXCVIL 

^  *  * 

-  »  \  , 

From  this  laft  circumftance,  we  conclude 

that  the  difeafe  depends  upon  an  increafed 
fecretion  of  bile,  and  its  copious  effufion 
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into  the  alimentary  canal ;  in  which,  as  it 
irritates  and  excites  the  motions  above 
mentioned,  we  infer,  that  the  bile  thus 
effufed  in  larger  quantity  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  alfo  of  a  more  acrid  quality.  This 
appears  likewife  from  the  violent,  and  very 
painful,  gripings  that  attend  the  difeafe, 
and  which  we  can  impute  only  to  the  vio¬ 
lent  fpafmodic  contractions  of  the  intef- 
tines  that  take  place  here.  Thefe  fpaftns 
are  commonly  communicated  to  the  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles,  and  very  frequently  to  ill  ole 
of  the  extremities. 

MCCCXCVIII. 

-  ,  v  . 

In  the  manner  now  defcribed,  the  difeafe 
frequently  proceeds  with  great  violence  till 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  is  greatly,  and 
often  fuddenly,  weakened,  till  a  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  cold  fweats,  and  faintings, 
flhew  this,  and  put  an  end  to  the  patient’s 
life,  fometimes  in  the  courfe  of  one  day. 

In 
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In  other  cafes  the  difeafe  is  lefs  violent, 
continues  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  ceafes 
by  degrees;  though  fuch  recoveries  feldora 
happen  without  the  affiflance  of  remedies. 

\  • 
MCCCXCIX.  ' 

This  difeafe  feldom  comes  on  with  any 
fymptoms  of  pyrexia  ;  and  though,  during 
the  courfe  of  it,  both  the  pulfe  and  refpi- 
ration  are  hurried  and  irregular,  thefe 
fymptoms  are  generally  fo  entirely  remo¬ 
ved  by  the  remedies  that  quiet  the  fpaf- 
modic  afFe£tions  peculiar  to  the  difeafe, 
as  to  leave  no  ground  for  fuppofing  that  it 
had  been  accompanied  by  any  proper  py¬ 
rexia. 


MCCCC. 

This  is  a  difeafe  attending  a  very 
warm  ftate  of  the  air  ;  and,  in  very  warm 
climates,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  at  any 
s  ; :  '  time 


time  of  the  year;  but,  even  in  thefe  cli¬ 
mates,  it  is  mod  frequent  during  their 
warmeft  feafons ;  and,  in  temperate  cli¬ 
mates,  appears  only  in  the  warm  feafons. 
Dr  Sydenham  cphfidered  the  appearances 
of  this  difeafe  in  England  to  be  confined 
to  the  month  of  Augud,  but  he  hirnfelf 
obferved  it  to  appear  fometimes  towards 
the  end  of  dimmer,  when  the  feafon  was 
unufually  warm,  and  that,  #in  proportion 
to  the  heat,  the  violence  of  the  difeafe 
was  greater.  Others  have  obferved  that  it 
appeared  more  early  in  dimmer,  and  al¬ 
ways  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  great 
heats  fooner  or  later  let  in, 

MCCCCI. 

I  ' 

From  all  thefe  circumdances,  it  is,  I  think, 
very  evident,  that  this  difeafe  is  the  effect  of 
a  warm  atmofphere,  producing  fome  change 
in  the  date  of  the  bile  in  the  human  body, 
and  this  change  confiding  either  in  its  ren- 

i  dering 
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dering  the  matter  of  the  bile  more  acrid,  fo 
as  thereby  to  ftimulate  a  more  copious  fe- 
cretion,  or  merely  by  difpofing  the  matter 
of  the  bile  to  pais  off  in  larger  quantity, 
and,  under  that  circumftance,  perhaps,  nc~ 

ceffarily  more  acrid. 

*  *  * 

MCCCCIL 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates,  and  feafons,  after  extremely  hot 

l  1  ^  \  i  , 

and  dry  weather,  a  fall  of  rain  cooling  the 
atmofphere  feems  efpecially  to  bring  on 
this  difeafe;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  an 
obftru&ed  perfpiration  may  have  alfo  a 

r  t  , 

fhare  in  this,  though  it  certainly  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  difeafe  v  does  appear  when 
no  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
nor  any  application  of  cold,  have  been 
obfervedo  _ 

IV  •  •  ■  » 


MCCCCIII. 
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MCCCCIII. 

»  ■  "  i  '  'j  ?  ■  -  r.’ » 

It  is  poffible,  that,  in  fome  cafes,  the 
heat  of  the  feafon  may  give  only  a  p  red  if- 
pofition,  and  that  the  difeafe  may  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  certain  ingefta,  or  other  caufes ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  difeafe 
has  occurred  without  any  previous  change, 
or  error,  either  in  diet,  or  in  manner  of 
life,  that  could  be  obferved, 

MCCCCIV. 

The  Nofologifts  have  conflituted  a  Ge¬ 
nus  under  the  title  of  Cholera,  and  under 
this  have  arranged  as  fpecies,  every  afFeddon 
in  which  a  vomiting  and  purging  of  any 
kind  happened  to  conqun  In  many  of 
thefe  fpecies,  however,  the  matter  evacua¬ 
ted  is  not  bilious,  and,  though  it  were, 
the  evacuation  does  not  proceed  from 
any  caufe  in  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere. 

In 


i 
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In  many  cafes,  too,  the  vomiting  which  oc¬ 
curs  is  not  aneffential,but  merely  an  acciden¬ 
tal  fymptom,  from  the  particular  violence 
of  the  difeafe.  The  appellation  of  Cholera, 
therefore,  fhould,  in  my  opinion,  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  difeafe  I  have  defcribed  above, 
which  by  its  peculiar  caufe,  arid, perhaps, alfo 
by  its  fymptoms,  is  very  different  from  all  the 
other  fpecies  that  have  been  aifociated  with 
it.  I  believe  that  all  the  other  fpecies  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  title  of  Cholera  by  Sail- 
vages  or  Sagar ,  may  be  properly  enough 
referred  to  the  genus  of  Diarrhoea,  which 

\ve  are  to  treat  of  prefently. 

The  diftin&ion  I  have  endeavoured  to 
eftablifh  between  the  proper  Cholera,  and 
the  other  difeafes  that  have  fometimes 
got  the  fame  appellation,  will,  as  I  judge, 
fuperfede  the  queftion,  Whether  the  Cho¬ 
lera,  in  temperate  climates,  happens  at  any 
other  feafon  than  that  above  affigned. 

MCCCCV. 


/ 
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MCCCCV. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  genuine  cholera,  the 
cure  of  it  has  been  long  ago  eftablifhed  by 
experience. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  redundant  bile  is  to  be  fa- 

/ 

voured  by  the  plentiful  exhibition  of  mild 
diluents,  both  given  by  the  mouth,  and  in¬ 
jected  by  the  anus ;  and  all  evacuant  medi¬ 
cines,  employed  in  either  way,  are  not  on¬ 
ly  fuperfluous,  but  commonly  hurtful. 

MCCCCVL 

When  the  redundant  bile  appears  to  he 
fufficiently  wafhed  out,  and  even  before 
that,  if  the  fpafmodic  affections  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  become  very  violent,  and 
are  communicated  in  a  confiderable  degree 
to  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  when  a  dan¬ 
gerous  debility  feems  to  be  induced,  the  ir¬ 
ritation 
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ritation  is  to  be  immediately  obviated  by 
opiates,  in  fufficiently  large  dofes,  but  in 
Imall  bulk,  and  given  either  by  the  mouth 
or  by  glyfter. 

>  / 

♦  — - - 

MCCCCVII. 

9 

Though  the  patient  be  in  this  manner 
relieved,  it  frequently  happens,  that,  when 
the  operation  of  the  opium  is  over,  the 
difeafe  ffiowrs  a  tendency  to  return ;  and, 
for  at  leaf!:  fome  days  after  the  firft  attack, 
the  irritability  of  the  inteftines,  and  their 
difpofition  to  fall  into  painful  fpafmodic 
contractions,  feem  to  continue.  In  this 
fituation,  the  repetition  of  the  opiates,  for 
perhaps  feveral  days,  may  come  to  be  ne- 
ceffary ;  and,  as  the  debility  commonly  in¬ 
duced  by  the  difeafe  favours  the  difpofition 
to  fpafmodic  affections,  it  is  often  ufeful 
and  neceffary,  together  with  the  opiates, 
to  employ  the  tonic  powers  of  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

Vol.  III.  '  T  t 
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MCCCCVIIL 

This  difeafe  confifts  in  evacuations  by 
ftool,  more  frequent,  and  of  more  liquid 
matter,  than  ufual.  This  leading  and  cha~ 
radleriftic  fymptom  is  fo  diverfified  in  its 
degree,  in  its  caufes,  and  in  the  variety  of 
matter  evacuated,  that  it  is  almoft  impof- 

fible 


fible  to  give  any  general  hiftory  of  the 
difeafe. 

*  *  J.  '  •  '  ■  r  *  *  4  f  ‘ 

•  t  1  i  i  i  +  *  /  •  <  i  \  ’  ■  '  }  '  .  <  ’  *  9  • 

MCCCCIX. 

|  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  dyfentery 

by  not  being  contagious,  by  being  ge- 

/ 

nerally  without  fever,  and  by  being  with 
the  evacuation  of  the  natural  excre¬ 
ments,  which  are,  at  leaft  for  fome  time, 
retained  in  dyfentery.  The  two  difeafes 
have  been  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
gripings  being  more  violent  in  the  dyfen¬ 
tery;  and  they  are  commonly  lefs  violent 
and  lefs  frequent  in  diarrhoea  ;  but  as  they 
frequently  do  occur  in  this  alfo,  and  fome- 
times  to  a  confiderable  degree,  fo  they  do 
not  afford  any  proper  diftin&ion. 


MCCCCX. 


A  diarrhoea  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 

Cholera,  chiefly  by  the  difference  of  their 

;  caufes, 


/ 
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caufes,  which,  in  cholera,  is  of  one  pecu¬ 
liar  kind,  but,  in  diarrhoea,  is  prodigioufly 
diverfified,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefently.  It 
has  been  common  to  diftinguifh  cholera,  by 
the  purging  of  bilious  matter,  in  this,  be¬ 
ing  always  accompanied  with  a  vomiting  of 
the  fame  kind  ;  but  it  does  not  univerfally 

apply,  as  a  diarrhoea  is  fometimes  attended 

1  .  -  • 

with  vomiting,  and  even  of  bilious  matters 

MCCCCXI. 

I  '  \  1  *'  " ' '  ,  e  ’  '  -  .  •  •  c  4  “  ‘  •  '  '  ’  •s— 

t  1  ■  *  ' 

Thedifeafe  of  diarrhoea,  thus  diflmguifhed^ 
is  very  greatly  diverfified;  but,  in  all  cafes, 
the  frequency  of  ftools  is  to  be  imputed  to 
a  preternatural  increafe  of  the  periftaitic 
motion,  in  the  whole,  or  at  leaft,  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  inteftinal  canal* 
This  increafed  action  is  in  different  de¬ 
grees,  is  often  convulfive  and  fpafmodic, 
and,  at  any  rate,  is  a  motus  abnormis ;  for 
which  reafon,  in  the  Methodical  Nofolo- 
gy,  1  have  referred  it  to  the  order  of  Spaf- 

mi , 
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mi,  and,  accordingly,  treat  of  it  in  this 
place. 

*  -  * 

MCCCCXII. 

\  f 

■ — ~ ~  \  I 

Upon  the  fame  ground,  as  I  confider,  the 
difeafe  named  Lientery  to  be  the  higheft 
degree  of  an  increafed  periftaltic  motion,  I 
have  confidered  it  as  merely  a  fpecies  of 
diarrhoea.  The  idea  of  a  laxity  of  the 
inteftinal  canal  being  the  caufe  either  of 
lientery,  or  other  fpecies  of  diarrhoea,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  without  foundation,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  {ingle  cafe  of  frequent  liquid 
ftools  from  a  pally  of  the  fphinthr  ani9 

Mccccxur. 

The  increafed  adlon  of  the  periftaltic 
motion,  I  confider,  as  always  the  chief  part 
of  the  proximate  caufe  of  diarrhoea ;  but 
the  difeafe  is  further,  and,  indeed,  chiefly 
diverfiried  by  the  different  caufes  of  this 

increafed 
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inereafed  action,  which  we  are  now  to  in¬ 
quire  into*  ' 

Mccccxm 

The  feveral  caufes  of  the  inereafed  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  inteftines  may  be  referred,  I 
think,  in  the  firft  place,  to  two  general  heads* 
The  jirjl  is,  of  the  difeafes  of  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  which,  either  from  a  confent 
of  the  Inteftines  with  thefe  parts,  or  from 
the  relation  which  the  inteftines  have  to  the 
whole  fyftem,  occafion  an  inereafed  adtioxi 
in  the  inteftines,  without  the  transference 
of  any  ftimulant  matter  from  the  primary 
difeafed  part  to  them. 

The  fecond  head  of  the  caches  of  the  in- 

\ 

creafed  adtion  of  the  inteftines  is,  of  the 
ftimuli  of  various  kinds,  which  are  applied 
diredly  to  the  inteftines  themfelves. 


MCCCCXV, 
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MCCCCXV. 

That  affections  of  other  parts  of  the  fyf- 
tem  may  affect  the  inteftines  without  the 
transference  of  any  flimulant  matter,  we 
learn  from  hence,  that  the  paflions  of  the 
mind  do  in  fome  perfons  excite  diarrhoea. 

mccccxvi; 

That  difeafes  in  other  parts  may,  in  like 
manner  affe<ft  the  inteftines,  appears  from 
the  dentition  of  infants,  frequently  exciting 
diarrhoea.  I  believe  that  the  gout  often 
affords  another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
and,  probably,  there  are  others,  though 
not  well  afcertained. 

-  MCCCCXVIL 

/ 

The  ft i mull  (MCCCCXIV.)  which  may 
be  applied  to  the  inteftines  are  of  very  va- 


/ 


nous 
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rious  kinds,  and  are  either,  1.  Matters  im¬ 
mediately  introduced  by  the  mouth ;  or, 
2.  Matters  poured  into  the  inteftines  by 

the  feveral  excretories  opening  into  them  ; 

•*  ' 

or,  3.  Matters  poured  from  certain  preter¬ 
natural  openings  made  into  them  in  cer¬ 
tain  difeafes, 

1  ’  •  <  ■  . 

MCCCCXVIII. 

*  .V 

>.  r  *  •  -  •  .  . 

Of  thofe  (MCCCCXVIL)  introduced  by 
the  mouth,  the  firft  to  be  mentioned  are 
the  aliments  commonly  taken  in.  Thefe 
being  taken  in  in  too  great  quantity,  often 
prevent  their  due  digeftion  in  the  ftomach, 
and  being  thus  fent  in  their  crude,  and, 
probably,  acrid  hate,  to  the  inteftines,  they 
frequently  excite  diarrhoea. 

The  fame  aliments,  though,  in  proper 
quantity,  yet  having  too  great  a  proportion, 
as  is  often  the  cafe,  of  faline  or  faccharine 

matter 


1 
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matter  along  with  them,  prove  ftimulant 
to  the  inteftines,  and  excite  diarrhoea. 

But  our  aliments  prove  efpecially  the 
caufes  of  diarrhoea,  according  as  they,  from 
their  own  nature,  or  from  the  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach,  are  dilpofed  to  undergo  an 
,  undue  degree  of  fermentation  there,  and 
thereby  become  ftimulant  to  the  inteftines.- 

Thus,  acefcent  aliments  are  ready  to  pro- 

/ 

duce  diarrhoea;  but  whether  from  their 
having  any  dire&ly  purgative  quality,  or 
only  as  mixed  in  an  over  proportion  with 
the  bile,  is  not  well  determined. 

■ 

MCCCCXIX. 

Not  only  the  acefcent,  but  the  putref- 
cent  difpofition  of  the  aliments,  is  a  caufe 
of  diarrhoea ;  and  it  appears,  that  even  the 
effluvia  of  putrid  bodies,  taken  in,  any  how 
in  large  quantity,  have  the  fame  effeCt. 

Are  oils  or  fats,  taken  in  as  a  part  of  our 
aliments,  ever  the  caufe  of  diarrhoea  j  and, 

VojL.  III.  ,  u  u  if 
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if  they  be,  in  what  manner  do  they  ope-? 
rate  ? 

MCCCCXX. 

.  "  V  “ 

«*..  i  .  ■  ,  '  '  ■  '  ***  >  ' 

The  other  matters  introduced  by  the 
mouth,  which  may  be  caufes  of  diarrhoea, 
are  thofe  thrown  in  either  as  medicines, 
or  poifons  that  have  the  faculty  of  ftimu- 
lating  the  alimentary  canal.  Thus,  in  the 
lift  of  the  Materia  Medica,  we  have  a  long 
catalogue  of  thofe  named  purgatives  ;  and 
in  the  lift  of  poifons,  we  have  many  poiTef- 
fed  of  the  fame  quality.  The  former,  gi¬ 
ven  in  a  certain  quantity,  occafion  a  tem¬ 
porary  diarrhoea,  and,  given  in  very  large 
dofes,  may  occafion  it  in  excefs,  and  con" 
iinue  it  longer  than  ufual,  producing  that 
fpecies  of  diarrhoea  named  a  Hypercatharfis . 

*  v 

MCCCCXXI. 
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MCCCCXXI, 

The  matters  (MCGCCXVII.  2,)  potired 
into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  from  the 
excretories  opening  into  them,  and  which 
may  occafion  diarrhoea*  are  either  thofe 
from  the  pancreatic  or  biliary  dud,  or  thofe 

from  the  excretories  in  the  coats  of  the  in- 

^  /  ■  \ 

teftines  themfelves, 

MCCCCXXIL 

What  changes  may  happen  in  the  pan- 

t 

creatic  juice  I  do  not  exadly  know*  but  I 
conceive  them  poffible,  and  that  an  acrid 
fluid  may  iffue  from  the  pancreas,  even 
while  ftill  entire  in  its  ftrudure ;  but  more 
efpecially  when  it  is  in  a  fuppurated,  fclnr« 
rous,  or  cancerous  ftate,  a  very  acrid  mat¬ 
ter  may  be  poured  out,  and  occafion  diar¬ 
rhoea, 

r  .  ,  \ 

MCCCCXXIII. 
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.  '  MCCCCXXIII. 

We  know  well,  that,  from  the  biliary 
dudts,  the  bile  may  be  poured  out  in  great¬ 
er  quantity  than  ufualj  and  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  being  alfo  fometimes  poured 
out  of  a  more  than  ordinary  acrid  quality. 
It  is  very  probable,  that,  in  both  ways,  the 
bile  is  frequently  a  caufe  of  diarrhoea. 

Though  I  have  faid  above  that  diarrhoea 
may  he  commonly  diftinguifhed  from  cho- 

1 

lera,  1  muft  admit  here,  that,  as  the  caufes 
producing  that  ftate  of  the  bile  which  occa¬ 
sions  cholera,  may  occur  in  all  the  different 
poffible  degrees  of  force,  fo  as,  on  one  oc~ 
eafion,  to  produce  the  molt  violent,  and  di- 
ftindly  marked  cholera,  but,  upon  another* 
to  produce  only  the  gentleft  diarrhoea, 
which,  however,  will  be  the  fame  difeafe, 
only  varrying  in  degree ;  fo  I  think  it  pro¬ 
bable,  that,  in  warm  climates,  and  in  warm 
feafons,  a  diarrhoea  biliofa  of  this  kind  may 
'  frequently 


1 
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frequently  occur,  not  to  be  always  certain¬ 
ly  diftinguifhed  from  cholera. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  fufficiently 
probable,  that,  in  feme  cafes,  the  bile,  with¬ 
out  having  been  a&ed  upon  by  the  heat  of 
the  climate  or  feafon,  may  be  redundant 
and  acrid,  and  be  thereby  a  particular  caufe 
of  diarrhoea. 


MCCCCXXIV. 

.  .  i  4.  .  ,  '  < 

Befide  bile  from  the  feveral  caufes,  and 
in  the  conditions  mentioned,  the  biliary 
du£t  may  pour  out  pus,  or  other  marten, 

from  abfceffes  in  the  liver,  which  may  be 

'  '  '  } 

the  caufe  of  diarrhoea. 

Practical  writers  take  notice  of  a  diar¬ 
rhoea  wherein  a  thin  and  bloody  liquid  is 
difcharged,  which  they  fuppofe  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  liver,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  given  the  difeafe  the  name  of  Hepa - 

tirrhoea ;  but  we  have  not  met  with  any 

inftance 
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inftance  of  this  kind,  and,  therefore,  can* 
not  properly  fay  any  thing  concerning  it* 

MCCCCXXV. 

A- 

A  fecond  fet  of  excretories,  from  which 
matter  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
teftines,  are  thofe  from  the  coats  of  the  in- 
teftines  themfelves,  and  are  either  the  exha- 
lants  proceeding  direftly  from  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  arteries,  or  the  excretories  from  the 
mucous  follicles ;  and  both  thefe  fources  oc¬ 
cur  in  prodigious  number  over  the  internal 
furface  of  the  whole  inteftinal  canal.  It  is 
probable  that  it  is  chiefly  the  effuficn  from 
thefe  fources,  which,  in  mo  ft  inftances^ 
gives  the  matter  of  the  liquid  ftools  occur¬ 
ring  in  diarrhoea. 

MCGCGXXVL 

The  matter  from  both  fources  may  be 
poured  out  in  larger  quantity  than  ufual, 
merely  by  the  inqreafed  action  of  the  in- 

teftines, 
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teftines,  whether  that  be  excited  by  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind  (MCCCCXV.),  by  difeafes 
in  other  parts  of  the  fyftem  (MCCCCXVI.), 
or  by  the  various  ,ftimulants  mentioned 
(MCCCCXVIII.  and  following),  or  the 
quantity  of  matter  poured  out  may  be  in¬ 
creafed,  not  fo  much  by  the  increafed  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  inteftines,  as  by  an  increafed 
afflux  of  fluids  from  other  parts  of  the 
Tyftenu  ' 

Thus,  cold  applied  to  the  furface  of  the 
body,  and  fuppreffing  perfpiration,  may 
determine  a  greater  quantity  of  fluids  to 
the  inteftines. 

Thus,  the  urine  in  the  ifchuria  renalis  is 
fometimes  determined  to  pafs  off  again  by 
the  inteftines. 

In  like  manner,  pus  or  ferum  may  be 
abforbed  from  the  cavities  in  which  they 
have  been  ftagnant,  and  be  again  poured 
out  into  the  inteftines,  as  oiten  happens, 

* 

in  particular  with  refpedt  to  the  water  of 
dropfies. 

mccccxxvil 
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...  .  t<  .  t  .  \ 

It  is  here  to  be  obferved  that  a  diarrhoea 
may  be  excited  not  only  by  $  copious  af¬ 
flux  of  fluids  from  other  parts  of  the  fyf- 
tern,  but  likewife  by  the  mere  determina- 
tion  of  various  acrid  matters  from  the  mafs 
of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines® 
Thus  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  morbific  matter 
of  fevers  is  fom  ’times  thrown  out  into  the 
cavity  of  the  imeftines,  and  gives  a  critical 
diarrhoea;  and,  whether  I  do  or  do  not  ad¬ 
mit  the  dodtrine  of  critical  evacuations^  I 

/  1  /  U 

mu  ft  acknowledge  that  the  morbific  matter 
of  the  exanthemata  is  frequently  thrown 
upon  the  inteftines,  and  occafions  diar¬ 
rhoea. 

MCCCCXXVIII. 

•  I  »  #  1  * 

I  ‘  -  .  »_  .  .  f  .  ^ 

It  is  to  me  further  probable,  that  the 
putrefcent  matter  diffufed  over  the  mafs  of 
blood  in  putrid  difeafes,  is  frequently  pour¬ 
ed 
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ed  out  by  the  exhalants  into  the  inteftines* 
and  proves  there  the  caufe,  at  lead  in  part, 
of  the  diarrhoea  fo  commonly  attending 
thefe  difeafes* 

f  .  ••  <*,  ;  * 

,  *  *  ‘f  ,  -  ■  Y  ■  .  ■  .  .  . 

*  j  -Jt  ■  .(  J?  *  <  \  }  .  .  J 

MCCGCXXIX. 

Upon  this  fubjeftj  of  the  matters  poured 
into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  I  harve 
chiefly  confidered  them  as  poured  out  in 
unufual  quantity  ;  but  it  is  probable*  that* 

♦  »  -  i  >  \ 

for  the  mod  part,  they  are  alfo  chan¬ 
ged  in  their  quality,  and  become  of  a' 

.  *  - 

more  acrid  and  fttmulant  nature*  upon 
which  account  efpeeially  it  is,  that  they 

*  ♦  *  -  »  r  ■  * 

excite,  or  at  lead  increafe,  a  diarrhoea, 

•  U-*‘  /  • ;  '  '  «  -  *  •  ;  ‘  " J.  •  :  ,  -  ' 

MCCCCXXX, 

•  \  -  •  .  •*  r  •»  *  <~i  -  *  :  ,  j  *  ■  ‘  •  -  • 

How  far,  and  in  what  manner,  the  ex- 
halant  fluid  may  be  changed  in  its  nature 
and  quality,  we  do  not  certainly  know  \ 
but,  with  refpeft  to  the  fluid  from  the  mu- 

-Vol.  Ill,  '  X  .JR  _  cous 
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cous  excretories,  we  know,  that,  when 
poured  out  in  unufual  quantity,  it  is 
commonly,  at  the  fame  time,  in  a  more 
liquid  and  acrid  form,  and  may  prove^ 
therefore,  confiderably  irritating. 

MGCCCXXXIo 

Though  the  copious  effufion  of  a  more 
liquid  and  acrid  matter,  from  the  mucous 
excretories,  be  probably  owing  to  the  matter 
being  poured  out  immediately  as  it  is  fe- 
creted  from  the  blood  into  the  mucous 
follicles,  without  being  allowed  to  ftagnate 
in  the  latter,  fo  as  to  acquire  that  milder 
quality,  and  thicker  confidence,  we  com¬ 
monly  find  in  the  mucus  in  its  natural 
ftate ;  and,  although  we  might  fuppofe 
that  the  excretions  of  a  thin  and  acrid  fluid 
fiiould  always  be  the  effect  of  every  de¬ 
termination  to  the  mucous  follicles,  and  of 
every  ftimulant  applied  to  them,  yet  true 
v  .  •  -it 


# 
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it  is,  that  the  revet fe  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
ctnd  that,  fiom  the  mucous  follicles,  there 
is  frequently  an  increafed  excretion  of  a 
mucus,  which  appears,  in  its  proper  form, 
of  a  mild,  vifcid,  and  thickifh  matter.  This 
commonly  occurs  in  the  cafe  of  dy fernery; 
and  it  has  been  obferved  to  give  a  fpecies 
of  diarrhoea,  which  has  been  properly 
named  the  Diarrhoea  Mu  c  of  a, 

•  .  ■  ■  ■  . '  ■'  ‘ 

•-  :  .  •.  •  •  '  ,  j .  . ;  :  ;  •  .  .  .  '  ;  V  'f  ,  ■  ■  /  * 

MCCCCXXXIL 

\ •  \ 

A  third  fource  of  matter  poured  into  the 

cavity  of  the  inteftines,  and  occafioning  di¬ 
arrhoea  (MCCCCXVII.  3.),  is  from  thefe 
preternatural  openings  produced  by  dif- 
eafes,  in  the  inteftines,  or  neighbouring 
parts.  Thus  the  blood-veflels  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  furface  of  the  inteftines  may  be 
opened  by  erofion,  rupture,  or  anaftomo- 
fls,  and  pour  into  the  cavity  their  blood, 
which,  either  by  its  quantity,  or  by  its 

acrimony, 
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acrimony,  whether  inherent,  or  acquired 
by  ftagnation,  may  fometimes  give  a  diar™ 
rhoea  evacuating  bloody  matter.  This  is 
what  I  think  happens  in  that  which  has 
been  called  the  Melena ,  or  Morbus  Niger* 


MCCCCXXXHL 


Another  preternatural  fource  of  matter 
poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  is 
the  opening  of  abfcefles,  feated  either  in  the 
coats  of  the  inteftines  themfelves,  or  in  any 
of  the  contiguous  vifcera,  which,  during 
an  inflamed  ftate,  had  formed  an  adhefion 
with  fame  part  of  the  inteftines.  The 
matter  thus  poured  into  their  cavity  may 
be  various,  purulent  or  famous,  or  both 
together,  mixed  at  the  fame  time  with 
more  or  lefs  of  blood,  and  in  each  of  thefe 
ftates.  may  be  a  caufe  of  diarrhoea. 


MCCCCXXXIV 


f 
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\  |  \ 

MCCCCX  XX IV. 

i*  .  :  •  .  -  '■  d  •  J.jQfi 

Amongft  the  ft i mull  that  may  be  di- 
redly  applied  to  the  inteftines,  and  which* 
by  increafing  their  periftaltic  motion,  may 
occafion  diarrhoea,  we  muft  not  omit  to 
mention  worms,  as  having  frequently  that 
effed, 

■  -  •  '  . '  '  '  ' 

Mccccxxxy. 

m  ^  '  •  f  t  v 

We  muft  alfo  mention  here  a  ft  ate  of 
the  inteftines,  wherein  their  periftaltic  mo¬ 
tion  is  preternaturally  increafed,  and  a  diar¬ 
rhoea  produced;  and  that  is,  when  they 
are  affected  with  an  eryfipelatous  in¬ 
flammation.  With  refped  to  the  exi- 
ftence  of  fuch  a  ftate,  and  its  occafion- 
ing  diarrhoea,  fee  what  is  faid  above  in 
(CCCLXXXVIII.  and  following.)  Whether 
it  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  particular  and 

diftind  cafe  of  diarrhoea,  or  is  always  the 

fame 


« 


fame  with  feme  of  thefe  produced  by  one  or 
other  of  the  caufes  above  mentioned,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  determine. 

MGCCCXXXVI. 

\ 

Laftly,  by  an  accumulation  of  alimen¬ 
tary,  or  other  matter,  poured  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  inteftines  from  feveral  of  the 
fources  above  mentioned,  a  diafrhoea  may 
be  efpecially  occafioned  when  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  la&eals,  or  of  other  abfor- 
bents,  is  prevented,  either  by  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  their  orifices,  or  by  an  obftru&ion 
of  the  mefenteric  glands,  through  which 
alone  the  abforbed  fluids  can  be  tranfmittech 
In  one  inftance  of  this  kind,  when  the 
chyle  prepared  in  the  ftomach  and  duode¬ 
num  is  not  abforbed  in  the1  courfe  of  the 
inteftines,  but  paflfes  off  in  confiderable 
quantity  by  the  anus,  the  difeafe  has  been 
named  the  Morbus  Coeliacusy  or  Amply,  and 


more- 
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tnore  properly,  Coeliaca ,  which,  according¬ 
ly,  I  have  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  diar¬ 
rhoea, 

'  \  *\*\  :  J  »>  -  tf  .  •  '  -  ■  *  .... 

*■  -  ■  *  J  ^  i  i  J  i  vj l  ;«  .  <  j  .  .  :  ^ 

MCCCCXXXVIL 


I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  various  fpecies  of  difeafe  that  may 
come  under  the  general  appellation  of  di¬ 
arrhoea  ;  and  from  that  enumeration  it 
will  appear,  that  many,  and,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  cafes  of  diarrhoea,  are 
to  be  confidered  as  fympathic  affections,  and 
to  be  cured  only  by  curing  theprimary  difeafe 
upon  which  they  depend;  of  which, however, 

I  cannot  properly  treat  here*  From  our  e« 
numeration,  it  will  alfo  appear,  that  many  / 
of  the  cafes  of  diarrhoea,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  idiopathic,  will  not  require 
my  faying  much  of  them  here.  In  many 
inftances,  the  difeafe  is  afcertained,  and  alfo 
the  caufe  afligned,  by  the  condition  of  the 
matter  evacuated,  fo  that  what  is  neceffary 


r 
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to  eorreCt  or  reipoye  it  yull  be  fufficiently 
obvious  to  practitioners  of  any  knowledge4 
In  (hort,  I  do  not  find  that  I  can  offer  any 
general  plan  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoea ; 
fo  that  all  I  can  propofe  on  this  fubjeCt,  is 
to  give  fome  general  remarks  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  that  has  been  commonly  followed  in 

the  cure  of  this-  difeafe*  •  ■ 

....  "  •  . 

1.  .  4.  *  * 

:  -r  MCCCGXXXVIIIr 


The  practice  in  this  difeafe  has  chiefly 
proceeded  upon  the  fuppofition  of-an'acri-* 
mony  in  the  fluids,  or  of  a  laxity  in  the 
fimple  and  moving  fibres  of  the  inteftines 
and  the  remedies  employed  have  accor¬ 
dingly  been  correctors  of  particular  acri¬ 
mony,  general  demulcents,  evacuants  by 
vomiting  or  purging,  aftringents,  or  opiates. 
Upon  each  of  thefe  kinds  of  remedy  I  lhall 
now  offer  fome  remarks* 

MGCCGXXXIX, 
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MCCCCXXXIX. 

I  ».  « 

An  acid  acrimony  is,  upon  feveral  occa- 
lions,  the  caufe  of  diarrhoea,  particularly 
in  children,  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  abfor- 
bent  earths  have  been  very  properly  em¬ 
ployed.  Their  common,  however,  vand 
promifcuous  ufe  has  been  very  injudicious; 
and  where  there  is  any  putrefcency  they 
m  u  ft  be  hurtful. 

MCCCCXL. 

The  cafes  in  which  there  is  a  putrid  of 
putrefcent  acrimony  have,  I  think,  been 
too  feldom  taken  notice  of,  and,  therefore, 

.  -  v  -»  * 

the  ufe  of  acids  too  feldom  admitted.  The 
acrimony  to  be  lufpedted  in  odious  cafes,  is 
probably  of  the  putrefcent  kindo 

Yo ju  III.  Y  y  MGCGCXLL 
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MCCCCXLL 

The  general  correctors  of  acrimony  are 
the  mild  diluents  and  demulcents.  The 
former  have  not  been  fo  much  employed 
in  diarrhoea  as  they  ought  ;  for,  joi,ned 
with  demulcents,  they  very  much  increafe 
the  effeCts  of  the  latter  $  and  although  the 
the  demulcents,  both  mucilaginous  and 
oily,  may  by  themfelves  be  ufe ful ,  yet, 
without  the  afliftance  of  diluents,  they  can 
hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  quantity  as 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

1  • 

MCCCCXLIL 

As  indigeftion,  and  crudities  prefent  in 
the  ftomach,  are  fo  often  the  caufe  of  diar¬ 
rhoea,  vomiting  mu  ft  therefore  be  fre¬ 
quently  very  ufeful  in  this  difeafe. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  difeafe  pro* 
ceeds,  as  it  often  does,  from  obftruCted  per- 
fpiration,  and  an  iucreafed  afflux  of  fluids 

to 
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to  the  inteftines,  vomiting  is  perhaps  the 

moft  effe&ual  means  of  reftoring  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  fluids  to  the  furface  of 
the  body. 

It  is  poflibie  that  vomiting  may  give 
fome  inverfion  of  the  periftaltic  motion, 
which  is  determined  too  much  downwards 
in  diarrhoea;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
a  remedy  which  may  be  very  generally  ufe- 
ful  in  this  difeafe. 

MCCCCXLIII. 

I  ’  ' 

Purging  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  more 
univerfally  neceffary,  and  has  been  more 
generally  pradifed.  This,  however,  in 
my  opinion,  proceeds,  upon  very  miftaken 
notions  of  the  difeafe ;  and  fuch  a  pradice 
teems  to  me,  for  the  moft  part,  fuperflu- 
ous,  and  in  many  cafes  very  hurtful.  It 
goes  upon  the  fuppofition  of  an  acri¬ 
mony  prefent  in  the  inteftines,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  purging  ;  but,  if  that  acrimony 
has  either  been  introduced  by  the  mouth, 


or 


I 
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or  brought  into  the  Inteftines  from  other 
parts  of  the  body,  purging  can  neither  be  a 
means  of  corre&ing  nor  of  exhauftingit,and 
muft  rather  have  the  effe£t  of  increafing  its 
afflux^  and  of  aggravating  its  effe&s.  From 
whatever  fource  the  acrimony  which  can 
excite  a  diarrhoea  proceeds,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  fufficient  to  evacuate  itfelf,  fo  far 
as  that  can  be  done,  by  purging;  and  as  in 
cholera,  fo,  in  the  fame  kind  of  diarrhoea, 
it  will  be  more  proper  to  affift  the  evacua¬ 
tion  by  diluents  and  demulcents,  than  to 
v  increafe  the  irritation  by  purgatives. 

MCCCCXLIV. 

»  / 

If  then,  the  ufe  of  purgatives,  in  di¬ 
arrhoea,  may  be  confidered,  even  in  the 
cafe  of  an  acrimony  prefent,  as  fuperfluous, 
there  are  many  other  cafes  in  which  they 
may  be  extremely  hurtful.  If  the  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  inteftines  fhall,  from  affec¬ 
tions  in  other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  or  other 

caiifes^ 
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cauies,  have  been  already  very  much  in- 
creafed,  purgatives  mud  neceflfarily  aggra¬ 
vate  the  difeafe.  In  the  cafe  of  lientery* 
no  body  thinks  ot  giving  a  purgative;  and 
in  many  cafes  of  diarrhoea  approaching  to 
that,  they  muft  be  equally  improper.  I 
have  already  obfetved,  that,  when  diar¬ 
rhoea  proceeds  from  an  afflux  of  fluids  to 
the  inteftines,  whether  in  too  great  quant 

i. 

ty,  or  of  an  acrid  quality,  purgatives  may 
be  hurtful ;  and  whoever,  therefore,  con* 
fiders  the  numerous  and  various  fources 
from  which  acrid  matter  may  be  poured 
into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  will  readily 
perceive,  that,  in  many  cafes  of  diarrhoea, 
purgatives  may  be  extremely  pernicious. 

There  is  one  cafe  in  particular  to.  be 
taken  notice  of.  When,  from  a  general 
and  acrid  diffolution  of  the  blood,  the  fe¬ 
lons  fluids  run  off  too  copioufly  into  the 
cavity  of  the  inteftines,  and  excite  that 
diarrhoea  which  attends  the  advanced  ftate 

pf  hedlic  fever,  and  is  properly  called  a 

Colliquative 
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Colliquative  Diarrhoea.  I  have,  in  fuch 

cafes,  often  feen  purgatives  given  with  the 

■» 

moft  baneful  effe&s. 

There  is  ftill  another  cafe  of  diarrhoea 
in  which  purgatives  are  pernicious,  and 
that  is,  when'  the  difeafe  depends,  as  we 
have  alledged  it  fometimes  may,  upon 
an  eryfipelatous  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teftines. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that,  if  there  be  a 
cafe  of  diarrhoea  depending  upon  a  laxity 
of  the  folids,  purgatives  cannot  there  be 
of  any  fervice,  and  may  do  very  much 
harm.  Upon  the  whole,  it  will,  I  think, 
appear,  that  the  proper  ufe  of  purgatives 
in  diarrhoea  is  very  much  limited,  and 
that  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  them,  which 
has  been  fo  common,  is  injudicious,  and 
often  pernicious.  I  believe  the  practice 
has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  ufe  of  pur¬ 
gatives  in  dyfenteric  cafes,  in  which  they 
are  truly  ufeful,  becaufe,  contrary  to  the 

cafe 
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cafe  of  diarrhoea,  there  is  in  dyfentery  a 
confiderable  conftridtion  of  the  inteftines. 

MCCCCXLV. 

Another  fet  of  remedies  employed  in 
diarrhoea,  are  aftringents.  There  has  been 
fome  hefitation  about  the  employment  of 
thefe  in  recent  cafes,  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  they  might  occafion  the  retention  of 
an  acrid  matter  that  fhould  be  thrown  out- 

-j.  ^ 

I  cannot,  however,  well  underhand,  or  affign 
the  cafes  in  which  fuch  caution  is  necef- 
fary  ;  and  I  think  that  the  power  of  aftrin¬ 
gents  is  feldom  fo  great  as  to  render  their  ufe 
very  dangerous.  The  only  difficulty  which 
has  occurred  to  me,  with  refpedt  to  their 
ufe,  has  been  to  judge  of  the  circumftances 
to  which  they  are  efpecially  adapted.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  only  in  thefe  where 
the  irritability  of  the  inteftines  depends 
upon  a  lofs  of  tone  ;  and  this,  I  think,  may 
occur  either  from  the  debility  of  the  vffiole 

fyftem, 
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fyftem,  or  from  caufes  acting  on  the  in- 
teftines  alone,  all  violent,  or  long  conti¬ 
nued  fpafmodic  and  convulfive  affections 
of  the  inteftinal  canal,  neceffarily  inducing 
a  debility  there.  Such  caufes  often  take 
place,  from  violent  irritation,  in  colic,  dy- 
fentery,  cholera,  and  diarrhoea, 

MCCCCXLVI. 

The  laft  of  the  remedies  of  diarrhoea 
that  remain  to  be  mentioned  are  opiates* 
The  fame  objections  have  been  made  to 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  in  recent  cafes  of  diar- 
rhoea,  as  to  that  of  aftringents,  but  on 
no  good  grounds ;  for  the  effeCts  of  opi¬ 
ates,  as  aftringent,  are  never  very  per¬ 
manent,  and  an  evacuation  depending  up- 
on  irritation,  though  it  may  be  for  feme 
time  fufpended  by  opiates,  yet  always  re¬ 
turns  very  foon.  It  is  only  by  taking  off 
irritability  that  opiates  are  ufeful  in  diar¬ 
rhoea;  and,  therefore,  when  the  difeafe 
depends  upon  an  increafe  of  irritability 

alone, 
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alone,  or  when,  though  proceeding  from 
irritation,  that  irritation  is  corrected  or  ex- 
haufted,  opiates  are  the  mod  ufeful  and 
certain  remedy.  ,  And,  though  opiates  are 
not  fuited  to  correct  or  remove  an  irrita¬ 
tion  applied,  they  are  often  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  in  fufpending  the  effects  of  that  irrita¬ 
tion  whenever  thefe  are  violent ;  fo,  upon, 
the  whole,  it  will  appear,  that  opiates  may 
be  very  frequently,  and  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  employed  in  the  cure  of  diarrhoea. 
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*,i.  •'  •'*■■■_  -  ^  '•  5  j  K  -  >  i.  v  %■  -f  'r..« 

This  difeafe  confifts  in  the  voiding  of  an 
unufually  large  quantity  of  urine. 

As  hardly  any  fecretion  can  be  increafed 
Without  an  increafed  aftion  of  the  veffels 
concerned  in  it,  and  as  fome  inftances  of 
this '  difeafe  are  attended  with  affections 
manifeflly  fpafmodic,  I  have  had  no  doubt 
of  arranging  the  diabetes  under  the  order 
of  Spcifmi* 

■  (  /  v  : 1 

)  .  *  ■! 
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This  difeafe  is  always  accompanied  with 
a  great  degree  of  third:,  and,  therefore, 
with  the  taking  in  of  a  great  quantity  of 
drink.  This,  in  fome  meafure,  accounts 
for  the  very  extraordinary  quantities  of 
urine  voided;  but  dill,  independent  of  this, 
a  peculiar  difeafe  certainly  takes  place,  as  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided  does  almoft  always 
exceed  the  whole  of  the  liquids  taken  in. 

<  '•  .  -V  -  ,  - 

j  -  V,  1 

,  :  -  •'  t 

MCCCCXLIX. 

'  '■  '  ;  -  ••  •  ',1  ■ 

The  urine  voided  in  this  difeafe  is  always 
very  clear,  and,  at  firft  fight,  appears  en¬ 
tirely  without  any  colour,  but,  viewed  in 
a  certain  light,  it  generally  appears  to  be 
{lightly  tinged  with  a  yellowifh  green,  and, 
in  this  refped,  has  been  very  properly 
compared  to  a  folution  of  honey  in  a  large 

proportion  of  water. 
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Examined  by  the  tafte,  it  is  very  gene-* 
rally  found  to  be  more  or  lefs  fweet;  and 
many  experiments  that  have  now  been 
tnade  in  different  inftances  of  the  difeafe, 
fhow  clearly  that  fuch  urine  contains,  in 
confiderable  quantity,  a  faccharine  matter, 
and  which  appears  to  be  very  exaftly  of 
the  nature  of  common  fugar. 

MCCCCL. 

Doctor  Willis  feeras  to  me  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  took  notice  of  the  fweetnefs 
of  the  urine  in  diabetes,  and  aim  oft  every 
phyfician  of  England  fince  has  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  the  fameT  it  is  to  be  doubted,  indeed, 
if  there  is  any  cafe  of  idiopathic  diabetes  in 
which  the  urine  is  of  a  different  kind.  Tho' 
neither  the  antients  nor,  in  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  the  moderns,  till  the  latter  were 
directed  to  it  by  the  Englifh,  have  taken 
nonce  of  the  fweetnefs  of  the  urine,  it  does 
not  perfuade  us,  that,  either  in  antient  or 
In  modem  times,  the  urine  in  diabetes  was 
»  •  of 
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of  another  kind.  I  myfelf,  indeed,  think  I 
have  met  with  one  inftance  of  diabetes  in 
which  the  urine  was  perfe&ly  infipid ;  and 
it  would  feem  that  a  like  obfervation  had 
occurred  to  Dr  Martin  Lifter.  I  am,  per- 
fuaded,  however,  that  fuch  inftances  are 
very  rare,  and  that  the  other  is  by  much 
the  more  common,  and,  perhaps,  the  al- 
moll  univerfal.  I  judge,  therefore,  that  the 
prefence  of  fuch  a  faccharine  matter  may 
be  confidered  as  the  principal  circumftance 
in  idiopathic  diabetes;  and  it  gives,  at  leaft, 
the  only  cafe  of  that  difeafe  that  I  can 
properly  treat  of  here ;  for  I  am  only  cer¬ 
tain,  that  what  I  am  further  to  mention 
relates  to  fuch  a  cafe, 

MCCCCLI. 

The  antecedents  of  this  difeafe,  and,  con- 
fequently,  the  remote  caufes  of  it,  have  not 

'  1 

been  well  afcertained.  It  may  be  true  that 
it  frequently  happens  to  men,  who,  for  a 

•  Jong 
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"  long  time  before,  had  been  intemperate  in 

drinking  ;  that  it  happen#  to  perions  of  a 

/ 

broken  conftitution,  or  who,  as  we  often 
exprefs  it,  are  in  a  cachectic  ftate;  that  it 
fo lifetimes  follows  intermittent  fevers;  and 
that  it  has  often  occurred  from  excefs  in 
the  drinking  of  mineral  waters ;  but  none 
of  thefe  caufes  apply  very  generally  to  the 
cafes  that  occur.  They  are  not  •  always, 
nor  even  frequently,  followed  by  a  dia¬ 
betes  ;  and  there  are  many  inftances  of 
diabetes  which  could  not  be  referred  to 
any  of  them.  In  moft  of  the  cafes  of  this 
clifeafe  which  I  have  met  with,  I  could  not 
refer  it  to  any  particular  caufe. 

MCCCCLII.  - 

This  difeafe  commonly  comes  on  flowly, 
and  almoft  imperceptibly,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  diforder.'  It  often  arifes  to  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  and  fubfifts  long,  without 

'  being 
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being  accompanied  with  evident  diforder 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  fyftem.  The 
great  third:  which  always,  and  the  voracious 
appetite  which  frequently  occur  in  it,  are 
often  the  only  remarkable  fymptoms.  Un- 
der  the  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  the 
body  is  often  greatly  emaciated  ;  and  a 
great  weaknefs  alfo  prevails.  The  pulfe  is 
commonly  frequent  ;  and  an  obfeure  fever 
is,  for  the  inoft  part,  prefent.  When  the 

«  -  1 

difeafe  pioves  fatal,  it  generally  ends  with 
a  fever,  in  many  circumftances,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  emaciation  and  debility,  re- 
fembling  a  hectic. 

'  '  -  ■  *  *  v'  ■ 

MGCGCLIII. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is 
not  certainly  or  clearly  known.  It  feems 
to  have  been  fometimes  connected  with  cal¬ 
culous  affe&ions  of  the  kidneys  ;  and  it  is 
poflible,  that  an  irritation  applied  there,  may 

increafe  the  fecretion  of  urine*  It  perhaps 

often 
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often  does  fo  ;  but  how  it  fhould  product 
the  fingular  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
ftate  of  the  urine,  is  not  to  be  eafily  ex¬ 
plained.  It  certainly  often  happens,  that 
calculous  matters  are  long  prefent  in  the 
urinary  paflages,  without  having  any  fuch 
effed  as  that  of  producing  diabetes  in  any 
fhape. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  difeafe  oc¬ 
curs  from  a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  fecretory 
veftels  of  the  kidneys  ;  and,  indeed,  the  dif- 
fedions  of  perfons  who  had  died  of  this 
difeafe  have  fhown  the  kidneys  in  a  very- 
flaccid  ftate.  This,  however,  is  probably 
to  be  confidered  as  rather  the  effect,  than 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

That  no  topical  affedion  of  the  kidneys 
has  a  fhare  in  producing  this  difeafe,  and 
that  a  fault  in  the  aflimilation  of  the  fluids 
is  rather  to  be  blamed,  I  conclude  from, 
hence,  that  even  the  folid  food  taken  in, 
increafes  the  quantity  of  the  urine  void- 
V  ■  ed, 


i 
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''  |  '  ' 

ed,  at  the  fame  time,  with  an  increafe  of 
the  faccharine  matter  above  mentioned. 

MCCCCLIV. 

- —  1  . 

The  diabetes  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 

*  ^ 

owing  to  a  certain  ftate  of  the  bile  ;  and  it 
is  true,  that  this  difeafe  has  fometimes  oc¬ 
curred  in  perfons  who  were,  at  the  fame 
time,  affected  with  difeafes  of  the  liver ; 
but  this  concurrence  does  not  often  take 
place ;  and  the  diabetes  frequently  occurs, 
feparately  from  any  affedion  of  the  liver. 
In  twenty  inftances  of  diabetes  which  I 
have  feen,  there  was  not,  in  any  one  of 
them,  any  evident  affedion  of  the  liver. 

The  explanation  that  has  been  offered  of 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  bile,  in 
producing  diabetes,  is  very  hypothetical, 
and  nowife  fatisfying. 

T 

Vol.  III.  '  A  a  a  MCCCCLV. 
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-  «  ✓ 

/  '  •  ^  '  • 

’  > 

'  i  *  *  ’  * 

MCCCCLV, 

t  *  N 

As  I  have  already  faid,  I  think  it  pro¬ 
bable,  that,  in  moft  cafes,  the  proximate 
caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  fome  fault  in  the  af~ 
fimilatory  powers,  or  in  thofe  employed  in 
converting  alimentary  matters  into  the  pro¬ 
per  animal  fluids.  This  I  formerly  hinted 
to  Dr  Dobfon,  and  it  has  been  profecuted 
and  publifhed  by  him  ;  but  I  mu  ft  own,  that 
it  is  a  theory  embarrafled  with  fome  diffi¬ 
culties,  which  I  cannot  at  prefent  very 
well  remove. 

V  -  ■  £  * 

«•  ’  ■- 

MCCCCLVf. 

I 

The  proximate  caufe  of  diabetes  being 
fo  little  known  or  ascertained,  I  cannot 
propofe  any  rational  method  of  cure  in  the 
difeafe.  From  the  teftimony  of  feveral  au¬ 
thors,  1  believe  that  the  difeafe  has  been 
cured  ;  but  1  believe  alfo,  that  this  has  fd~ 

f  do  in 
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dom  happened  ;  and  when  it  has  been 
cured,  I  doubt  much  if  it  was  effected  by 
the  feveral  remedies,  to  which  thefe  cures 
have  been  afcribed.  In  all  the  inftances 
of  this  difeafe  which  I  myfelf  have  feen, 
and  in  feveral  others  of  which  I  have  been 
informed,  no  cure  of  it  has  ever  been  made 
in  Scotland,  though  many  inftances  of  it 
have  occurred,  arid  in  iiioft  of  them,  the 
remedies  recommended  by  authors  have 
been  diligently  employed.  I  cannot*  there¬ 
fore,  with  any  advantage,  enter  into  a  de¬ 
tail  of  thefe  remedies  ;  and,  as  the  difeafe, 
together  with  its  feveral  circurnftances,  are 
likely  to  become  foon  the  fubjeft  of  dili¬ 
gent  inveftigation,  I  avoid  going  farther  at 

'ft  — 

prefent,  and  judge  it  prudent  to  fufpend 
my  opinion*  till  I  (hall  have  more  obferva- 
lions  and  experiments  upon  which  I  can 

found. 

CHAP. 

v  .  >  •  t 

> 
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I  *  *"  ‘  *  ,  \  *  ' '!  1  *  *  ’  '  *  "  '  v'’  •  •-  * 

P  YSTERIC  DISEASE. 

- '  ■  - 

*•  \ 

I,  \.  y  ,  •  •  •’  ■  i.N 

t  *  -  ;i .  '  ■  >  ••  ■  a  .  i 

MCCCCLVIL 

The  many  and  various  (yin  p  to  ms  which 
have  been  fuppofed  to  belong  to  a  difeafe 
under  this  appellation,  render  it  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  give  a  general  charadier  or 

•+  i  * 

definition  of  it.  It  is,  however,  proper, 

in  all  cafes,  to  attempt  fame  general  idea ; 

/  •  / 

and,  therefore,  by  taking  the  molt  com¬ 
mon  form,  and  that  concurrence  of  fyrnp^* 


toms 
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toms  by  which  it  is  principally  diftinguifhed, 
I  have  formed  a  chara&er  in  my  fyftem  of 
Methodical  Nofology,  and  fhall  here  en¬ 
deavour  to  illuftrate  it,  by  giving  a  more 

\ 

Full  hiftory  of  the  phaenomena. 

i  { 

•  .  .1  ■  ^ 

*  ‘  *  I 

MCCCCLVIII. 

•  •  '  / 

' 

The  difeafe  attacks  in  paroxyfms  or  fits. 
Thefe  commonly  begin  by  fome  pain  and 
fulnefs  felt  i r  'lie  left  fide  of  the  belly. 
From  this  a  ball  feems  to  move,  with  a 
grumbling  noife,  into  the  other  parts  of  the 
belly,  and  making,  as  it  were,  various  con¬ 
volutions  there,  feems  to  move  into  the  fto- 
\ 

mach,  and  more  diftindly  (till  rifes  up  to 
the  top  of  the  gullet,  where  it  remains  for 
fome  time,  and,  by  its  preffure  upon  the 
larynx,  gives  a  fenfe  of  fufFocation.  By 
the  time  that  the  difeafe  has  proceeded 
thus  far,  the  patient  is  afteded  with  a 
ftupot  and  infenfibility,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  body  is  agitated  with  various 

'  convuifions, 

/  ~  ‘  c 
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convulfions.  The  trunk  of  the  body  is 
wreathed  to  and  fro,  and  the  limbs  are  va- 
rioufly  agitated  ;  commonly  the  convulsive 
motion  of  one  arm  and  hand,  is  that  of 
beating,  with  the  clofed  fift,  upon  the  breaft 
very  violently  and  repeatedly.  This  ftate 
continues  for  fome  time,  and  has,  in  that 
period,  fome  remiffions  and  renewals  of  the 
convulfive  motions ;  but  they  at  length 
ceafe,  leaving  the  patient  in  a  ftupid,  and 
feemingly  fieeping  ftate.  More  or  lefs  fud* 
denly,  and  frequently  with  repeated  fighing 
and  fobbing,  together  with  a  murmuring 
noife  in  the  belly,  the  patient  comes  out  of 
this,  and  returns  to  the  exercife  of  fenfe 
and  motion,  but,  generally,  without  any 
recollection  of  the  feveral  circumftances  we 
have  hqre  defcrifaed, 

MCCCCLIX. 

This  is  the  form  of  what  is  called  an 
hyfterie  , paroxyfm ,  and  is  the  nioft  com* 


•  men 


I 
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raon  form  ;  blit  its  paroxyfms  are  con- 
fiderably  varied  in  different  perfons,  aild 
even  in  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times. 

It  differs,  by  having  more  or  fewer  of  the 
circumftances  above  mentioned ;  by  thefe 
circumftances  being  more  or  lefs  violent ; 
and  by  the  different  duration  of  the  whole  fit. 
Before  the  fit,  there  is  fometimes  a 
fudden,  and  unufually  large  flow  of  limpid 
urine.  At  the  coming  on  of  the  fit,  the  flo~ 
mach  is  fometimes  affefted  with  vomitings 
the  lungs  with  confiderable  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  the  heart  wdth  palpitations. 
During  the  fit,  the  whole  of  the  belly,  and  . 
particularly  the  navel,  is  drawn  ftrongly 
inwards  ;  th zfphinfter  ani  is  fometimes  fo 
firmly  conftrided  as  not  to  admit  a  final  I 
glyfter  pipe  ;  and  there  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  an  entire  fuppreffion  of  urine.  Such 
fits  are,  from  time  to  time,  ready  to  recur ; 
and,  during  the  intervals,  the  patients  are 

liable  to  involuntary  motions,  to  fits  oi 

t  » 

laughing,  and  crying,  with  fudden  tranfi- 

.  tions 


/ 
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lions  from  the  one  to  the  other,  while  fome- 

•  i  '  .  s  ' 

times  falfe  imaginations,  and  fome  degree 
of  delirium,  alfo  occur. 

*  r  i  \ 

.  ;  r  ■  "  ■  .  V'  •  ,  ,v  ,  I 

;  -  /  •  •  (  5  -  - 

MCCCCLX. 

Thefe  afFeftions  have  been  fuppofed 
peculiar  to  the  female  fex ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  they  mo  ft  commonly  appear  in  fe¬ 
males  ;  but  they  fometimes,  though  rare¬ 
ly,  attack  alfo  the  male  fex  ;  never,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  have  obferved,  in  the  fame  ex- 
quifite  degree. 

In  the  female  fex,  the  difeafe  occurs,  e- 

■ '  ( 

fpecially  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  that  of 
thirty-five  years,  and  though  it  does  fome¬ 
times,  yet  very  feldom  appears  before  the 
former,  or  after  the  latter  of  thefe  periods. 

/ 

At  all  ages,  the  time  at  which  it  m oft 
readily  occurs  is  that  of  the  menftrual  pe¬ 
riod.  ) 

'  V  * 

The  difeafe  affedts  the  females  of  the 

'  >  < 

tnoft  exquifitely  fanguine  and  plethoric  ha¬ 
bits. 


» 
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bits,  and  frequently  affedts  thofe  of  the 
moft  robuft  and  mafculine  confutations. 

It  affects  the  barren  more  than  the  breed¬ 
ing  women,  and  therefore  frequently  young 
widows.  - 

It  occurs  efpecially  in  thofe  females  who 
are  liable  to  the  Nymphomania ;  and  the 
Nofologifts  have,  properly  enough,  marked 
one  of  the  varieties  of  this  difeaie,  by  the 
title  of  Hyjleria  Libidinofa . 

In  the  perlons  liable  to  the  fits  of  this 

♦ 

difeaie,  it  is  readily  excited  by  the  pafiions 
of  the  mind,  and  by  every  confiderabie  e'mo- 
tion,  efpecially  thofe  brought  on  by  furprife. 

The  perfons  liable  to  this  difeafe  acquire 
often  fuch  a  degree  of  fenfibility  as  to  be 
ftrongly  affeded  by  every  impreilion  that 
comes  upon  them  by  furprife. 


Vol.  Ill,  B  b  b  MCCCCLXI, 
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MCCCCLXI. 

♦  ' 

In  this  hiftory,  there  appears  to  be  a 
concurrence  of  fymptoms  and  circumftances, 
properly  marking  a  very  particular  dif- 
eafe,  which  I  think  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  all  others.  It  feems  to  me  to  have 
been  improperly  confidered  by  phyficians 
as  the  fame  with  fame  other  difeafes,  and 
particularly  with  hypochondriafis.  The 
two  difeafes  may  have  forne  fymptoms  in 
common,  but,  for  the  mod  part,  are  con- 
fiderably  different. 

Spafmodic  affections  occur  in  both  dif¬ 
eafes,  but  neither  fo  frequently,  nor  to  fo 
great  a  degree,  in  hypochondriafis  as  in  hy- 

fteria*  \  ;  /f  ; 

% 

Perfons  liable  to  hyfteria  are  fometimes 
affefted  at  the  fame  time  with  dyfpepfia. 
They  are  often,  however,  entirely  free 
from  it;  but  I  believe  this  never  happens 
to  perfons  affeCted  with  hypochondriafis. 

Thefe 
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\  ' 

Thefe  different  circumftances  mark  fome 
difference  in  the  two  difeafes  ;  but  they  are 
ftill  more  Certainly  diftinguiihed  by  the  tem¬ 
perament  they  attack,  and  by  the  time  of 
life  at  which  they  appear  to  be  moft  ex- 
quifitely  formed. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  the 
two  difeafes  differ  only  in  refpedt  of  their  ap¬ 
pearing  in  different  fexes ;  but  this  is  not  well 
founded;  for,  although  the  hyfteria  appears 
moft  commonly  in  females,  the  male  fex 
are  not  abfolutely  excluded,  as  we  have  ob~ 
ferved  above  ;  and,  although  the  hypochon- 
driafis  may  be  moft  frequent  in  men,  the 
inftances  of  it  in  the  female  fex  are  very 
common. 


MCCCCLXII. 


From  all  thefe  confiderations,  it  muft,  I 
think,  appear,  that  the  hyfteria  may  be  very 
wrell,  and  properly,  diftinguiflred  from  hy- 
pochondriafis. 
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Further,  it  feems  to  me  to  have  been  with 
great  impropriety,  that  almoft  every  de¬ 
gree  of  the  irregular  motions  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  has  been  referred  to  the  one 
or  other  of  thefe  two  difeafes.  Both  are 
marked. by  a  peculiarity  of  temperament,, 
as  well  as  by  certain  fymptoms  commonly 
accompanying  that ;  but  feme  of  thefe5 
and  many  others  ufually  marked  by  the 
name  of  Nervous  Symptoms,  may,  from 
various  caufes,  arife  in  temperaments  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  is  peculiar  to  either 
hyfteria  or  hypochondriafis,  and  without 
being  joined  with  the  peculiar  fymptoms 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other  difeafe;  fc 
that  the  appellation  of  Hyfteric  and  Hypo¬ 
chondriac  are  very  inaccurately  applied  to 
them.  Under  what  view  thefe  fymptoms 
are  otherwife  to  be  confidered,  I  am  not 
ready  to  determine,  but  mu  ft  remark,  that 
the  appellation  of  Nervous  Diieafes,  is  too 
vague  and  undefined  to  be  of  any  ufeful 
application* 


MCCCCLXIII 
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MCCCCLXIII. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  diftinguifh 
hyfteria  from  every  other  difeafe,  I  fhall 
now  attempt  its  peculiar  pathology*  With 
refpeCt  to  this,  I  think  it  will,  in  the  firft 
place,  be  obvious,  that  its  paroxyfms  be-' 
gin  by  a  convulfive  and  fpafmodic  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  af¬ 
terwards  communicated  to  the  brain,  and 
to  a  great  part  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Al¬ 
though  the  difeafe  appears  to  begin  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  yet  the  connection  which 
the  paroxyfms  fo  often  have  with  the  men- 
ftrual  flux,  and  with  the  difeafes  that  de¬ 
pend  on  the  ftate  of  the  genitals,  fliows, 
that  phyficians  have,  at  all  times,  judged 
rightly  in  confi dering  this  difeafe  as  an  af~ 
fe&ion  of  the  uterus,  and  other  parts  of 

1  % 

the  genital  fyftem, 

✓ 

* 

*  * 
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MCCCCLXIV. 

With  regard  to  this,  however,  I  can  go 

t  \ 

no  farther.  In  what  manner  the  uterus,  and 

in  particular  the  ovaria,  are  arfedted  in  this 

\ 

difeafe  ;  how  the  affection  of  thefe  is  com¬ 
municated  with  particular  circiimflances  to 
the  alimentary  canal ;  or  how  the  affedtion 

f 

of  this,  riling  upwards,  affeits  the  brain, 
fo  as  to  occafion  the  particular  convulfions 
which  occur  in  this  difeafe,  I  cannot  pre^ 
tend  to  explain. 

But,  although  I  cannot  trace  this  difeafe 
to  its  firft  caufes,  or  explain  the  whole  of 
the  phaenomena,  I  hope,  that,  with  refpedi 
to  the  general  nature  of  the  difeafe,  I 
may  form  lb  me  general  conclufions,  which 
may  ferve  to  diredl  our  conduit  in  the  cure 
of  it, 

,  ,  1  MGGCCLXV. 
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i  # 

Thus,  from  a  confideration  of  the  pre- 
difponent  and  occafional  caufes,  it  will,  I 
think,  appear,  that  the  chief  part  of  the 
proximate  caufe  is  a  mobility  of  the  fyftem, 
depending  generally  upon  its  plethoric 
Hate, 

MCCCCLXVL 

/  '  •  / 
Whether  this  difeafe  ever  arife  from  a 
mobility  of  the  fyftem,  independent  of  any 
plethoric  ftate  of  it,  I  cannot  pofitively  de¬ 
termine  ;  but,  in  many  cafes  that  I  ave  fub- 
filled  for  fome  time,  it  is  evident  that  a  fen- 
fibillty,  and,  confequently,  a  mobility,  are 

acquired,  which  often  appear  when  neither 

/ 

a  general  plethora  can  be  fuppofed  to  fubfift, 
nor  an  occafional  turgefcence  to  have  hap- 

,  '  j  1 

pened.  However,  as  we  have  fhown  above 
that  a  diftenfion  of  the  veflels  of  the  brain 

fee  ms 


i 
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feems  to  occafion  epilepfy,  and  that  a  tur* 
gefcence  of  the  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the 
lungs  feems  to  produce  afthma,  fo  analogy 
leads  me  to  fuppofe,  that  a  turgefcence  of 
blood  in  the  uterus,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
genital  fyftem,  may  occafion  the  fpafmodic 
and  convulfive  motions  which  appear  in  hy~ 
fteria.  It  will,  at  the  fame  time,  be  evi¬ 
dent,  that  this  affedtion  of  the  genitals  muff 
efpeciajly  occur  in  plethoric  habits;  and 
every  circumftance  mentioned  in  the  hifio- 
ry  of  the  difeafe  ferves  to  confirm  this  opi¬ 
nion  as  to  its  proximate  caufe. 

MGCCCLXVIh 

N 

From  this  view  of  the  fubjedt,  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  hyfteria  and  epilepfy  will  readily 
appear ;  and  why,  therefore,  we  are  to  fay 
that  the  indications  of  cure  are  the  fame  in 

i 

both. 

As  the  indications,  fo  the  feveral  means 

1  /  * 

of  anfwering  them,  are  fo  much  the  fame 
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In  both  difeafes,  that  the  fame  obfervations 

*(  r  1  *  f 

and  dire&ions,  with  regard  to  the  choice 
and  employment  of  thefe  remedies,  that 
have  been  delivered  above  on  the  fubjedt 
of  epilepfy,  will  apply  pretty  exa&ly  to 
hyfteria  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated  here. 
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AND 

HYDROPHOBIA, 


MCCCCLXVIII. 

This  difeafe  has  been  fo  exactly  and  ful¬ 
ly  defcribed  in  books  that  are  in  every  bo- 
dy’s  hands,  that  it  is  on  no  account  necef- 
fary  for  me  to  give  any  hiftory  of  it  here ; 
and,  with  refpeffc  to  the  pathology  of  it,  I 
find  that  I  can  fay  nothing  fatisfying  to 
myfelf,  or  that  I  can  expert  to  prove  fo  to 

others. 


* 
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others.  I  find  alfo,  with  refped  to  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe,  that  there  is  no'fubjed  in 
which  the  fallacy  of  experience  appears 
more  ftrongly  than  in  this.  From  the  moft 
antient  times  to  the  prefent,  many  remedies 
for  preventing  and  curing  this  difeafe  have 

»>  I 

been  recommended,  under  the  fandion  of 
experience, and  have, perhaps,  alfo  kept  their 
credit  for  fome  time  ;  but  fucceeding  times 
have  generally,  upon  the  fame  ground  of 
experience,  deftrqyed  that  credit  entirely  ; 
and  moft  of  the  remedies  formerly  employ¬ 
ed  are  now  fallen  into  abfolute  negled.  In 

i  \  /  » 

the  prefent  age,  fome  new  remedies  have 
been  propofed,  and  have  experience  al- 
ledged  to  vouch  for  their  efficacy  ;  but 
many  doubts  ftill  remain  with  refped  to 
that  ;  and,  though  I  cannot  judge  in  this 
matter  from  my  own  experience,  I  think 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  to  my  pupils 
the  beft  judgement  I  can  form  with  refped 
to  the  choice  of  the  remedies  at  prefent  re¬ 


commended. 
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MCCCCLXIX, 

I  am*  in  the  firft  place,  firmly  perfiiaded, 
that  the  mod  certain  means  of  preventing 
the  confequences  of  the  bite,  is  to  cut  out, 
or  otherwife  to  deftroy  the  part  in  which 
the  bite  has  been  made.  In  this  every 
body  agrees,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
fome  are  of  opinion  that  it  can  only  be  eft 
fedtual  when  it  is  done  very  foon  after  the 
wound  has  been  made,  and  they  therefore 
negledt  it  when  this  opportunity  is  miffed* 
There  have  been,  however,  no  experiments 

made  proper  to  determine  this  matter ;  and 

1  .  1 

there  are  many  confiderations  which  lead 
me  to  think,  that  the  poifon  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  communicated  to  ihe  fyftem,  and, 
therefore,  that  this  meafure  of  deftroying 
the  part  may  be  pradtifed  with  advantage, 
even  many  days  after  the  bite  has  been 

«■'  V 

given;. 
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Whilft  the  ftate  of  our  experience,  with 
refped  to  feveral  remedies  now  in  ufe,  is 
uncertain,  I  cannot  venture  to  aflfert  that 
any  of  thefe  is  abfolutely  ineffe&ual ;  but 
I  can  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  effi- 
,  cacy  of  mercury,  given  very  largely,  and 
perfifted  in  for  a  long  time,  both  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  difeafe,  and  of  curing  it 
when  it  has  adually  come  on,  is  better 
vouched  by  experience  than  that  of  any 
other  remedy  now  propofed,  or  commonly 
employed* 

*  -  V 
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